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THE   LITTLE   PARISH   CHURCH. 

CONJUGAL  MANNERS. 

The  Jealous  man  knows  no  peace  by  night  or  day. 

Old  Text, 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Little  Parish   Church  {La  Petite  Paroisse) 

las  published  in  book  form  in  January,  1895,  but 

bd  appeared  previously  in  weekly  instalments  iii 

ftc  pages  of  V Illustration,     It  had  for  its  sub- 

tMe  the  phrase  "  Conjugal   Habits "  (mceurs  con-- 

Iflgaies)  and   that  he  might  further  enlighten  his 

tcaders,  Daudet  added  a  quotation   to  the  effect 

tkat  a  jealous  man  has  peace  neither  morning  nor 

night.    It  was  not,  therefore,  difficult,  to  conclude 

to  the  novel  meant  a  somewhat  new  departure 

fcr  its  popular  author.     It  was  to   be  neither  a 

story  of  strenuous  Parisian   life  nor  a  humorous 

satire  upon   Provence,  nor   even  a  simple   rustic 

%1;  instead  it  was  to  be  a  psychological  study  of 

the  most  terrible  and   hateful   passion  known  to 

D^-    Yet  title,  sub-title,  and    applied  quotation 

^ke  failed  to  show  that  the  new  book  was  also 

to  be,  in  the  main,  a  serious   and  conscientious 

"problem  novel,"  in  which   Daudet   intended   to 

*6gest  some  other  solution  of  the  perennial  ques- 

of  the  fate  due  to  the  erring  wife  than  the 
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ever-present  and    rather    ridiculous    revolver  oP 
Dumas  fits,  -? 

That  he  had  not  attempted  a  task  beyond  his-"'' 
powers  was  at  once  apparent.  The  old  charm  re-^ 
appeared  in  the  description  of  the  quiet  country  — 
along  the  Seine  a  few  miles  out  of  Pat  is  —  a  setting^'^ 
furnishing  an  admirable  foil  to  the  passionate-^ 
scenes  to  be  enacted.  The  old  sympathy  for^ 
humanity  in  all  its  aspects  reappeared  in  the^^ 
excellent  description  of  the  ps^ser^  upoo  the^ 
highway,  especially  of  that  pathetic  tramp»  P^  <: 
Georges.  There  were  even  traces  of  the  spontfh  ^' 
neous  humor  of  yore^  and  ever3rwhere  there  ww  ' 
evidence  that  Daudet  had  by  no  means  abandoned  ^ 
his  practice  of  studying  attentively  the  living  docu^  i 
ment  The  psychological  power,  too,  that  had  ti 
been  marked  in  other  works  again  stood  him  : 
in  good  stead,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  new  t: 
story  there  was  enough  action  to  satisfy  the  : 
readers  that  demanded  interest.  Clearly  Tki  '■ 
Little  Parish  Churchy  if  a  new  departure,  was  by  \ 
no  means  a  sign  that  the  master's  powers  wer«  i 
flagging  seriously  and  that  he  was  vainly  endeavor-r 
ing  to  conceal  the  fact  from  himself  and  h)9 
admirers. 

When  we  re-read  it,  now  that  Daudet's  death  ha^ 
rendered  impartial  judgment  of  himself  ^nd  hlf 
works  {a^  more  possible,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  while  this  psychological  study  cannot  iairljy 
be   ranked  as    one   of   its  author's  indispt^tiiJb^ 
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masterpieces,  it  is  nevertheless  an  interesting  work 
in  itself  and  quite  important  to  the  careful  student 
of  Daudet's  development.  It  is  interesting  because 
of  the  power  with  which  the  workings  of  a  master- 
passion,  often  before  depicted,  are  described  in  a 
fairly  new  setting.  It  is  important  to  the  student 
of  Daudet  because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  shows  that 
he  was  expanding  and  seeking  new  outlets  for  his 
genius,  while  still  conserving  his  former  strength 
and  charm. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  interest  centres  in 
the   betrayed   husband,   Richard   F^nigan   whose 
jealousy,  if  it  plunges  him  into  troubles  of  every 
sort,  nevertheless   makes  a  man   of  him,  and  so 
allows  the  genial  novelist  to  solve  his  problem  in 
an  optimistic  fashion  and  to  give  his  story  a  happy 
ending.     So,  too,  the  sin  of  the  wife,  Lydie,  being 
the  result  of  the  inconsiderate  treatment   she  re- 
ceives from  her  husband   and   his  mother  rather 
than  of  her  own  natural  propensity  to  evil,  eventu- 
ally  leads   to  her  becoming  a   true   and   happy 
woman   after  she  has   repented.     In  the  case  of 
Mme.  F6nigan  the  elder,  we  have  another  trans- 
formation   in   which    Daudet    acknowledges    the 
weakness   of  his   psychology   by   frankly  relying 
upon  the  miraculous  aid  of  a  sudden  religious  con- 
version.    She  is  a  strong  character,  however,  and 
excites  our  interest,  as  does  also  the  complex  vil- 
lain  of  the   story,  the   Prince   of  Olmiitz.     This 
young  man  is  indeed  an  exaggerated  Don  Juan, 
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but  he  13  also  a  well-studied  if  idealized  imperson- 
ation of  the  decadent  young  Frenchman  of  to-day. 
It  was  little  short  of  a  stroke  of  genius  that  induced 
Daudet  to  assign  to  this  moral  wreck  that  acute 
and  strenuous  criticism  of  the  personnel  of  the 
French  army  which  almost  makes  one  believe  that 
it  must  have  been  written  after  and  not  before  the 
Zola  trial.  If  the  proud  and  jealous  Duke  of 
Alcantara,  the  low  and  crafty  Alexandre,  the  honest 
but  misguided  Sautecoeur,  the  time-serving  magis- 
trate Delcrous,  and  the  Dickens-like  creations, 
Napoleon  M6rivet,  founder  of  the  Church  of  the 
Little  Parish,  tht  Abb6  Cir&s,  and  PJre  Georges, 
are  not  drawn  in  as  masterly  a  fashion  as  a  Balzac 
of  a  Shakespeare  would  have  drawn  them,  they  are 
nevertheless  worthy  pendants  to  the  main  char- 
acters and  give  to  the  novel  a  breadth  and  scope 
not  often  attained  by  the  niodern  psychological 
study  in  fiction. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader  is  inclined  to  ask 
questiorts  with  regard  to  the  moral  relations  sus- 
tained by  the  characters  of  a  French  novel  rather 
than  to  doubt  their  interesting  qualities.  Is  Tfie 
Little  Parish  Church  infected  with  the  disease  that 
vitiates  so  much  French  fiction?  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Count  TolstoT  and  other  reaction- 
aries would  answer  in  the  affirmative  and  that  not 
a  few  English  and  American  readers  would  agree 
with  them.  Yet,  as  Daudet  is  clearly  above  sus- 
piqiOa  ori  the  score  of  deliberately  intending  to 
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write  vicious  fiction,  we  must  examine  his  novel 
with  considerable  care  before  cpming  to  a  decision 
on  this  point.  Its  centred  theme  of  conjugal  infe- 
licity, so  characteristically  French,  seems  to  most 
Anglo-Saxons  one  to  be  eschewed;  ^nd  rightly, 
since  in  the  hands  of  our  own  novelists,  it  easily 
lends  itself  to  gross  treatment.  In  tlie  hands  of  a 
Frenchman  grossness  of  treatment  \%  the  exception, 
but  a  subtle  sensuality,  still  more  dangerous,  per- 
vades the  book.  Is  this  to  be  found  in  The 
Little  Parish  Church  ?  Yes,  ia  four  or  five  places 
where  the  effects  of  passion  are  described  with 
a  freedom  which  meant  little  or  nothing  to  Daudet 
and  his  readers,  but  whi<:h  undoubtedly ,  lays 
modem  French  fiction  partly  open  to  Tolstoi's 
censures.  But  these  passages  are  plainly  of  sub- 
ordinate interest  and  importance.  The  bpok  as  a 
whole  was  intended  to  be  and  is  a  thoroughly 
moral  one.  The  sin  of  Richard  and  his  mother  in 
driving  Lydie  to  crime  is  expiated  by  all  three  in 
a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  convey  a  moral  warning 
save  to  those  who  revolt  against  the  effects  of 
pathos  in  fiction.  So,  too,  the  pride  of  the  Alcan- 
taras and  the  sensuality  of  the  Prince  receive  their 
proper  punishment.  The  mute  devotion  of  Pere 
Georges  and  the  simple  piety  of  the  Abb6  Ceres 
mast  touch  every  candid  reader  and  show  that 
Daudet's  heart  is  with  his  good. and  true  char- 
acters. If  he  has  not  drawn  a  single  noble  char- 
acter, this  merely  .means  that  his  genius  was  not  at 
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its  height  and  that  his  book  is  not  a  thoroughly  ^ 
great  one;  it  does  not  mean  that  any  sound-  - 
minded  man  or  woman  should  avoid  it.  In  short  * 
The  Little  Parish  Church  can  be  objected  to  as  a  - 
whole  only  by  those  extremists  who  would  have  sex-  - 
ual  questions  banished  from  fiction ;  but  only  those  '^ 
with  whom  freedom  of  thought  has  become  license  •"■ 
will  accept  with  complacency  its  every  detail. 

With  regard  now  to  the  value  of  the  solution  - 
Daudet  proposes  for  what  French  novelists  regard 
as  the  pressing  social  problem  of  their  day,  ^ 
opinions  may  very  well  vary.  The  problem  does  " 
not  press  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  and'  \t  \%  < 
more  than  likely  that  the  French  exaggerate  its  "t 
importance  for  themselves.  Daudet's  solution  is  z 
little  more  than  an  application  of  that  "  Russian  .^ 
pity "  of  which  he  speaks,  not  with  great  appro-  : 
bation.  Yet,  however  much  the  revolver  of  Dumas  ;.; 
fits  may  appeal  to  our  rough  and  ready  notions  cj 
about  redressing  injuries,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  \\ 
that  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  wife  through  kind  ;: 
treatment,  especially  when  she  is  childless,  is  nearer  - 
to  the  principles  of  Christianity  than  severe  critics  :i 
of  Russian  ideas  may  like  to  admit.  Society  is  no-  ^ 
where  yet  prepared  to  accept  Daudet's  solution,  j 
but  if  is  as  well  that  he  should  have  given  it  for  ^ 
the  sake  of  future  generations,  which  will  undoubt-  \ 
edly  develop  more  and  more  refined  conceptions  :- 
of  charity,  while  eschewing  the  false  sympathy  that  % 
so   moved   the  indignation  of  that  good  French  t 
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Parson  Adams,  the  Abbe  C6res  —  "  cette  piti^  in- 
jtiste»  qui  ne  va  qu'aux  coquins  et  aux  gourgan* 
dines,  qui  nous  attendrit  exclusivement  sur  les 
d^tresses  du  bagne  et  autres  mauvais  lieux,  comme 
si  le  malheur  n'^tait  touchant  que  dans  le  crime  et 
dans  rabjection." 

With  regard  now  to  matters  of  style,  it  will 
hardly  be  necessary,  if  indeed  it  vrould  not  be 
impertinent  for  a  foreigner,  to  praise  Daudet's 
mastery  of  word  and  phrase  and  subtle  prose 
rhythm.  The  familiar  charm  of  spontaneity  blend- 
ing with  that  of  the  fitting  word,  le  mot  propre^ 
reappears  in  The  Little  Parish  Churchy  and  the 
reader  derives  an  additional  pleasure  from  the 
somewhat  unwonted  skill  with  which  the  parts  of 
the  story  are  joined.  Another  new  element  is 
found  in  the  repeated  use  of  the  background 
formed  by  the  little  parish  church  and  the  much- 
frequented  highway.  The  church  and  the  highway 
play  an  important  part  in  the  emotional  develop- 
ment of  the  two  leading  characters,  and  are  brought 
forward  much  as  Egdon  Heath  is  in  Thomas 
Hardy's  The  Return  of  the  Native  and  as  the 
panorama  of  the  great  city  as  seen  from  the 
heights  of  Montmartre  is  presented  with  rhythmic 
recurrence  in  Zola's  Paris,  There  is  danger,  of 
course,  that  this  device,  which  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Hugo,  will  be  overworked  by  future  novelists,  but 
it  is  hard  to  deny  that  Daudet  has  made  effective 
use  of  it. 
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that  he  remembered  that  he  was  teaching  the  same 
lesson  that  Balzac  had  taught  in  Honarine.  For 
after  all,  Daudet,  in  spite  of  his  methodical  note- 
books, was  a  spontaneous  genius  whose  industry 
was,  like  that  of  the  bee,  ever  on  the  wing  to  rifle 
sweets  from  any  attractive  flower.  Sometimes 
his  flowers  grew  upon  very  unpleasant  soil,  but 
it  was  always  pure,  clear  honey  that  he  finally 
gave  us. 

W.  P.  TRENT. 
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I. 


Richard  F§nigan,  an  enthusiastic  hunter  and 
fisherman  of  Seine-et-Oise,  who  lived  in  the 
country  the  year  round  with  his  mother  and  his 
young  wife,  had  just  drawn  his  nets  in  that  stretch 
of  the  Seine,  studded  with  green  islets,  in  which  he 
had  taken  a  lease  of  the  right  of  fishing,  between 
the  locks  of  fivry  and  Athis.  On  that  scorching, 
sultry  July  morning,  beneath  a  sun  of  molten 
metal  which  made  the  whole  sky  gleam  like  silver, 
the  river  steamed,  silent  and  unruffled,  without 
even  the  twittering  as  of  a  well-stocked  aviary 
irhich  the  buntings  and  linnets  and  bank-swallows 
usually  make  in  the  bushes,  while  on  the  other 
band  the  hot  vapor  intensified  the  pungent  odor 
)f  the  water  plants,  and  the  insipid  smell  of  the  can- 
tharides  clinging  in  emerald  patches  to  the  ash-trees. 
Finigan  himself,  a  robust  fellow  of  thirty-five,  with 
ruddy  complexion  and  thick  brown  beard,  felt  the 
lebilitating  effect  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  when  he 
^>proached  the  little  cove  where  his  fish-nets  lay 
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spread  like  white  smoke  on  the  pale  green  she 
beyond  the  moored  boats,  he  remained  for  a  fi 
moments  exhausted    in  the  bottom  of  the  boss's 
drowsing  in  his  green  canvas  clothes,  which  wi 
stained  and  black  with  mud.     A  bell  rang  on 
hill  on  that  side  of  the  Seine. 

"  Did  you  hear,  Chuchin?" 

Chuchin,  the  keeper  of  the  preserve,  who  w« 
half  out  of  sight  in  the  cuddy,  counting  the  pik< 
and  tench  and  eels,  raised  his  tanned  face,  mor< 
wrinkled  than  the  river  by  an  east  wind : 

"  That  comes  from  the  Chateau,  for  sure." 

"  But  they  're  not  ringing  for  breakfast.     It'  lp^ 
barely  eleven  o'clock."  ' 

**  A  visitor ;  perhaps  some  one  from  Grosbourgl 
I  just  saw  their  victoria  returning  over  tht 
bridge." 

The  bell  rang  again  in  the  distance,  souhdin|^^ 
loud  and  shrill  in  the  deathlike  torpor  of  tht^-^ 
countryside.  -- 

•*  Put  everything  in  order,  old  Chuchin,  I  wlH  - 
go  up  and  see."  :   ^ 

With  the  tranquil    gait  due  to  his  life  in  the  - 
country,  Richard  followed  the  towing-path  as  far  - 
as   the   avenue   of   poplars    leading  up   a   sharp 
incline  to  the  Corbeil  road,  along  which  lay  the 
little  village   of  Uzelles   and  the  estate    of  that 
name.     As  he  walked,  he  thought  aloud,  puzzled 
by  that  alarm-bell,  but  without  any  presentimeiit 
of  evil.     A  visit  from  Grosbourg,  —  that  was  hardly 
probable.     Who  could  have  come?     The  general   , 
was  taking  the  waters    in    the  Tyrol   with   the    , 
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ichess;  the  son  at  Stanislas,  grinding^  for  his 
aminations  at  Saint-Cyr,  which  were  close  at 
lod.  More  probably  some  drama  of  the  servants' 
tarters  or  the  poultry-yard,  necessitating  the 
ister's  presence.  Or  else  a  scene  between  his 
)ther  and  his  wife.  But  no,  that  had  been  at  an 
d  for  some  years,  that  horrible  private  war 
ich  had  ruined  the  early  years  of  their  married 
.  What  could  it  be,  then  ? 
b  obsequious  and  cat-like  "  Good-morning, 
nsieur  Richard,"  from  the  other  side  of  the 
i,  roused  him  from  his  reflections.  There  were 
•  or  five  persons  leaning  against  a  great  poplar,  — 
>in  the  road-mender,  Roger  the  postman,  stand- 
by his  velocipede  which  he  held  by  the  handle, 
mdress  seated  on  the  shafts  of  her  heavy  barrow 
1  with  dripping  linen,  all  listening,  open-eyed 
open-mouthed,  to  the  story  M.  Alexandre  was 
ig  them.  M.  Alexandre  was  a  former  mattre- 
tel  at  Grosbourg,  tall,  clean-shaven,  faultlessly 
ed  in  a  complete  suit  of  white  flannel,  with  a 
<  bamboo  fishing-rod  bound  with  silver. 
t  was  that  gossip,  abruptly  interrupted  by 
gan's  arrival?  Why  that  suggestion  of  irony 
le  salutation  of  the  retired  flunkey,  who  was 
lly  so  servilely  respectful?  Later,  the  most 
il  details  of  that  morning  will  recur  to  his 
with  pitiless  accuracy ;  he  will  find  an  ex- 
ition  for  all  these  incidents,  which  now,  having 
gnificance,  hardly  attract  his  notice. 
front  of  the  church,  white  as  a  new  tomb,  on 
jdgc  of  the  dusty  road,  some  one  else  called 
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him  —  old  M^rivet  in  a  tall  hat  and  loiig  gi 
blouse,  with  a  brush  in  one  hand  and  a  pot  of  bk 
paint  in  the  other,  busily  engaged  in  touch 
up,  as  he  said,  the  inscription  on  his  front  door 

''  Just  look,  neighbor ;  that  can  be  read  a  lea( 
away  now." 

He  stood  aside  so  that  his  neighbor  could  adn 
the  newly  painted  lines  on  the  rough-cast  wall 
the  right  of  the  main  doorway : 

NAPOLEON   MERIVET, 
chevalier  of  the  order  of  saint-gr^goire-le-gril 

Built  this  Church 
In  Memory  of  his  Wife  Ir^^^ 

AND 

Presented  ir  to  the  Village  of  Uzelles. 

That  epigraph  summarized  a  domestic  drams 
which  no  one  in  the  province  had  a  very,clear  id 
They  knew  only  that  M.  M^rivet,  on  the  deatih 
his  wife,  whom  he  loved   insanely,  had  built 
church  opposite  his  own  property,  and  that  he  t< 
care  of  it  himself,  with  his  cook  for  beadle  and 
valet  for  sacristan,  taking  the  greatest  pride  in  i 
ing  it  full  of  people  on  Sunday,  when  the  vicai 
Draveil,  in  whose  jurisdiction  Uzelles  lay,  came 
nine    o'clock   to   say  a   short   mass.     It  was 
connection  with  that  Sunday  service  that  he  ] 
stopped  F^nigan  as  he  passed,  to  complain  of 
people  at  the  Chateau.     Why  on  earth  should 
ladies  go  to  hear  mass  at  Draveil,  or  at  the  orph 
age  at  Soisy,  when  right  at  their  very  gates  — 
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^  It's  too  bad,  neighbor,  much  too  bad/'  insisted 
'fte  litde  old  fellow  dipping  his  brush  in  the  paint ; 
"aeither  of  those  churches  is  equal  to  mine.  My 
diurch  brings  luck.  If  you  had  known  her  under 
^lAose  patronage  I  have  placed  it,  if  you  knew 
ivhat  my  Irene's  nature  was  1  The  Republic  writes 
on  its  monuments :  Liberty y  Equality ^  Fraternity  ; 
00  the  pediment  of  this  one  I  might  well  write : 
fity,  Charity y  Forgiveness,  They  call  us  the  Little 
Parish  Church  —  the  Good  Parish  Church  would 
be  a  more  suitable  name ;  for  all  married  people, 
fifthey  come  here  to  pray,  assure  the  happiness  of 
4eir  households." 

Richard  made  excuses  for  himself  and  for  the 
ladies :  the  very  proximity  of  the  church  was  the 
Bain  obstacle  to  their  exhibiting  their  goodwill. 
They  went  out  so  seldom;  the  Sunday  mass  at 
Draveil  or  the  orphanage  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  take  the  air,  to  exercise  the  horses,  which  were 
really  too  fat.  But  he  would  mention  it  to  his 
mother,  and  before  long  Mesdames  F^nigan  would 
kave  seats  in  the  Good  Church.  That  last  phrase 
made  him  smile.  He  was  thinking  of  the  name 
commonly  bestowed  in  the  neighborhood  on  Pere 
Merivet's  church,  a  name  by  no  means  adapted  to 
attract  husbands, — when  the  bell  rang  the  third 
time,  a  hurried  and  violent  peal,  and  he  started 
forward  more  rapidly  than  before. 

The  Uzelles  estate,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage, consisted  of  two  buildings :  the  Chateau,  of 
recent  construction,  with  slated  roof,  verandah  and 
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''And  not  alone»  as  you  voxf  imagine.  9 
guess  with  idiom — no,  guess." 

Instead  of  guessing,  he  groaned  feebly,  trembli 
convulsively  from  head  to  foot,  then  fell  back  % 
the  bench,  purple  in  the  face,  his  hands  toucbii 
the  gravel  of  the  path. 


I 

4    . 
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THB  PRINCE'S  JOURNAL. 

Grosbourg,  April  6,  1886. 

[S  morning,  my  dear  VaUongue,  and  the  morn- 
that  come  after,  my  seat  by  your  side  on 
preparatory  benches  at  Stanislas  will  be  vacant. 
I  all  over,  I  renounce  Saint-Cyr  and  the  gjory 
arais  witiii  which  our  family  seems  to  me  to 
sufficiently  provided.  From  my  grandfather, 
rles  Dauverg^e,  who  was  made  marshal,  Due 
rantara  and  Prince  d^lmiitz  by  the  First 
)ire,  to  my  poor  devil  of  a  father,  Alexis  Dau- 
le,  general  commanding  the  Third  Corps, 
:ken  with  paralysis  at  forty-seven,  my  most 
rious  ancestors  have  left  me  nothing  to  aspire 
The  Russian  bow^l,  in  the  centre  of  our  large 
on  Rue  de  Chanaleilles,  in  which  we  put  all 
Ifte&mily  decorations  to  pickle,  is  full  to  the  brim. 
So  what  is  there  for  me  to  do?  Nothing.  That  is 
^wbject  upon  which  I  feel  that  my  decision  is  un- 
alterable. At  eighteen  years  of  age,  an  only  son, 
te  to  a  great  name,  to  papa's  great  fortune  and 
fcobtless  to  his  deplorable  health  as  well,  wis- 
fcm  counsels  vxt  to  enjoy  as  speedily  as  possible 
rtatever  pleasure  existence  offers  me.  So  I  am 
fcginning. 
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Of  the  two  mysterious  letters  which  you  saw 
writing  the  other  morning  during  the  trigonome 
lecture,  one  was  addressed  to  Captain  Nuitt 
Cardiff,  and  appointed  a  meeting  with  him  in  t 
little  harbor  of  Cassis,  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  whe 
he  is  to  have  the  yacht  Red^  White  and  Blue^  wi 
her  crew  of  eight  men,  cooks  and  steward,  all  f 
ten  thousand  francs  a  month.  The  second  notifi< 
the  person  who  is  to  accompany  me  on  my  cniia 
for  you  will  hardly  suppose  that  I  propose  to  s 
sail  alone.  The  lady  is  a  stranger  to  you ;  at  lea 
she  does  not  figure  in  the  cravat  drawer  in  whi 
we  have  often  sorted  out  together  the  letters  al 
photographs  of  my  favorites.  I  may  tell  you  tl 
she  is  married ;  our  neighbor,  opposite  Grosboui 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  Barely  thii 
years  old,  with  long,  light  eyes  always  lowert 
which,  when  she  opens  them,  light  up  her  face 
with  the  reflection  of  a  pearl  necklace ;  an  air 
reserve,  large  white  pianist's  hands  in  old-fashion 
mitts.  No  children,  a  husband  who  adores  h 
and  the  esteem  of  the  whole  province.  I  had  oi 
to  write  to  her :  "  Come ;  "  she  answered :  "  I  fli 
and  behold  her  leaving  everything,  husband,  fami 
home,  to  take  ship  with  a  companion  so  young  a 
unreliable  as  your  friend.  Have  n't  I  told  you  tl 
women  are  rare  birds? 

For  my  part  I  care  no  more  for  this  one  tl 
another ;  I  love  all  the  ladies  too  well  to  prefer  a 
one.  As  soon  as  I  have  tasted  one  of  the  d< 
cious  melting  sweetmeats,  I  feel  like  spitting  it  < 
and  rummaging  the  box  in  the  hope  of  finding 
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Lii§i^  ^^^  super-exquisite  flavor  which  I  seek  with- 
t  finding.     Wish  me  better  luck  this  time,  my 
dear  Vallongue. 
;n|   When  you  receive  this  letter  I  shall  be  under  way 
with  all  sail  set,  and  the  maledictions  of  my  parents 
nill  ascend  to  heaven.     So   much  the  worse  for 
tbem !  they  are  responsible  for  what  is  happening, 
lostead  of  boxing  me  up,  jfirst  at  Grosbourg,  then 
at  Stanislas,  if  they  had  left  me  with  a  free  hand  in 
is,  I  most  assuredly  should  not  have  been  seized 
i«ith  this  sudden  itching  for  running  away.     But 
y  mother  the  duchess,  who  does  n*t  object  to  be- 
left  alone  away  from  her  men  as  she  calls  us, 
nsidered  it  a  very  ingenious  scheme  to  force  me 
work    and    be  virtuous   by  making    me   the 
general's  nurse.     She  did  not  reflect  that  solitude 
is  a  bad  adviser,  and  that,  by  dint  of  staring  for- 
ever at  the  hillside  of  Uzeiles  with  its  little  white 
stone  church  and  its  steeple  in  which  all  the  ring- 
\  doves  in  the  forest  nest,  I  might  perhaps  fall  into 
melancholy  reflections  and  feel  the  need  of  space. 
The  general  finally  drove  me  to  flight  by  shutting 
me  up  at  Stanislas.    I  will  tell  you  some  day  about 
flie  drama   that  was  enacted   by   that   illustrious 
invalid  and  myself  in  the  privacy  of  the  chdteau, 
during  my  residence  there. 

Ah,  Vallongue,  how  I  ruminated  over  affairs  in 
general,  all  by  myself  in  the  evening  in  that  vast 
Grosbourg,  strolling  through  the  park  or  along  the 
terrace  on  the  river-bank  !  How  squarely  I  looked 
life  in  the  face,  and  other  people,  and  myself,  the 
most  complicated  of  all !     The  result  of  these  ex- 
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aminations  was  the  discovery  that  I,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  am  old  and  weary,  utterly  without 
ambition,  loving   nothing,   interested   in   nothings 
always  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  any  pleasure^ 
whatever  it  may  be.    Why  am  I  thus?    Whence 
comes  this  precocious  experience,  this  distaste  for* 
everything,  and  these  wrinkles  which  I  feel  event 
at  the  ends  of  my  fingers?    Can  they  be  common 
to  my  generation,  to  those  of  us  who  have  bedn 
called  "children  of  the  conquest,"  because  we  we». 
born  about  the  time  of  the  war  and  the  invasion 
or  are  they  simply  peculiar  to  my  family,  to  the " 
old  soil  exhausted  by  too  many  abundant  cropiit,' 
and  demanding  now  to  lie  fallow  for  a  long  while.;' 
Jour  de  Dieui    I  will  undertake  to  see  that  it  lid  "^ 
fallow. 

And  first  of  all,  women  and  boating  being  \%^ 
my  eyes  the  only  desirable  forms  of  distraction,  I 
offer  them   both   to   myself,   and    in   abundance. 
Hitherto,  as  lover  and  as  sailor,  I  have  fired  onfy,' 
experimental  broadsides ;  this  time  I  am  off  for  a  ] 
long  cruise,  and  if  my  confidences  interest  you,  my  ' 
dear  Wilkie,  I  propose  to  keep  for  your  benefit  a 
perfectly  truthful  journal  or  logbook  of  the  travek 
and  adventures  of  a  soul  which  the  general-duke, 
my  father,  has  long  proclaimed  to  be  as  obscure 
and  perilous  as  a  battle  at  night 
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III. 


E  all  the  rooms  in  the  Pavilion,  Richard's  bed* 
1,  to  which  he  was  taken  after  his  syncope, 
ed  on  the  Corbeil  road,  which  ran  along  the 
:  of  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  river  and  was 
of  the  most  animated  and  cheerful  roads  in 
e-et-Oise.  Along  that  same  road,  thirty-five 
>  earlier,  one  October  morning  in  1851,  Maltre 
gan,  notary  at  Draveil  and  landed  proprietor 
zelles,  with  his  neighbor  of  Grosbourg,  the 
Due  d' Alcantara,  had  walked  through  a  brisk 
Din  shower  which  took  them  unawares,  to  re- 
at  the  mayor's  office  at  Draveil  the  birth  of 
little  boy  who  had  arrived  during  the  night. 
duke,  who  had  chanced  to  call  upon  his  notary 
morning,  had  insisted  upon  giving  him  that 
f  of  his  esteem ;  and  the  long  journey  on  foot, 
tr  a  secondhand  umbrella,  the  humble  country 
ry  walking  arm-in-arm  with  the  illustrious  sol- 
of  Napoleon,  left  a  no  less  glorious  trace  in 
innais  of  the  house  of  F^nigan  than  the  great 
>hal's  signature  on  the  modest  register  of  the 
mune. 

lie  mother  was  ailing  for  a  long  while  after  the 
yr  advent  of  little  Richard.  For  several  years 
was  unable  to  leave  her  invalid's  chair,  ajadl  as 
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the  father  passed  all  his  time  away  from  the  house,:: 
absorbed  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  child, 
being  the  invalid's  only  source  of  distraction,  grew-, 
up  by  her  side,  alone,  as  if  in  a  cloister,  driven^ 
early  in  life  to  silence  and  reverie,  in  that  room- 
where  there  was  naught  to  amuse  him  save  the^ 
panorama   of    the    highroad   with    its    stream    of- 
wagons,  carriages,  men  and  cattle,  carriers,  shep^- 
herds,  market-gardeners  and  camlet  cloaks.     S<?- 
he  soon  came  to  know  it  by  heart,  that'white  road^,' 
a  veritable  panorama  in  which  his  eager,  patienfr 
little  eyes  could  discover  a  thousand  details  whicli^ 
others  did    not   suspect.     The   road   marked   th# 
hours  for  him  more  surely  than  the  sun-dial  on  itsC 
pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn.     In  siimmei'^ 
when  Robin  the  roadmender  stopped  his  barroi<* 
in  the  short  shadow  of  the  wall  opposite,  beside 
the  fountain,  the  child  would  think  aloud :  "  Robin'f' 
luncheon ;    it   is   one   o'clock.'*     And   it  was   hii 
delight  to  see  the  man  and  his  two  little  ones  sertf 
themselves  by  the  roadside  with  the  barrow  for  t 
tabic;   then,  when  the  meal  was  at  an  end,  thef 
table  became  an  easy-chair,  a  broad,  if  somewhat 
hard   couch,   on   which    the    road-mender  would 
stretch  his  limbs  for  his  fiesta,  while  the  little  oneaf 
played  quietly  a  few  feet  away,  making  pretty  piles' 
of  stones  like  their  father's.     In  like  manner,  when 
the  women  came  up  from  the  washing,  when  the 
cattle  disappeared  through  the  great  gateway  of 
the  neighboring  farm  with  a  noise  like  the  patter- 
ing of  rain,  or  when  the  children,  returning  from 
school  at  Draveil,  separated  at  the  comer  by  the 
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fountain,  Richard  knew  that  it  was  four,  five  or  six 
o'clock. 

As  the  road  answered  the  purpose  of  a  clock  for 
him,  so  it  served  him  as  a  calendar,  indicating  each 
day  of  the  week  by  some  distinctive  mark.  On 
Monday  the  poor,  —  a  slow,  endless  procession  of 
rags  and  crutches,  come  from  heaven  knows  where, 
and  always  the  same  haggard,  earthy  faces  appear- 
ing at  the  wicket  in  the  great  gate  to  receive  from 
Madame  Clement,  the  gardener's  wife,  two  sous 
ind  a  crust  of  bread.  Saturday  was  the  day  for 
ledding-parties  after  the  style  of  ancient  France: 
ftc  violinist  at  the  head,  dislocating  his  hips  to 
nark  the  time,  turning  the  village  topsy-turvy 
with  his  fiddle.  Behind  him  the  bride,  in  white, 
ftished  and  perspiring  beneath  her  orange-flowers, 
and  the  husband  gathering  up  all  the  cinders  from 
the  road  on  his  silk  hat  and  his  black  broadcloth 
coat;  then  the  guests,  two  by  two,  the  women 
proudly  dragging  the  fringes  of  their  huge  shawls 
in  the  dust,  the  men  embarrassed  at  exhibiting 
themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  street  on  a  work- 
ing day,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best  with  their 
arms  dangling  at  their  sides.  On  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  the  day  before  Corbeil  market-day, 
immense  herds  of  cattle  passed,  and  peddlers  who 
sometimes  stopped  their  vans  in  front  of  the  Cha- 
teau to  display  their  wares.  On  Sundays  in  sum- 
mer singing  societies  marched  by,  their  banners 
resplendent  with  medals  won  in  competition ;  the 
firemen  paraded  too.  The  autumn  brought  detach- 
ments of  troops  and  heavy  guns  which  shook  the 
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house  as  they  rumbled  by  ia  a  long  line, 
soldiers  crowding  around  the  fountain,  iightin{ 
a  drink,  despite  the  frantic  shouts  of  the  ni 
At  other  times  great  hunting  breaks  carried  to\ 
the  forest  that  lined  the  road  the  guests  from 
neighboring  chiteaux,  Grosbourg,  La  Gra 
M^rogist  wagon-loads  of  new  game-bags 
weapons  that  glistened  in  the  red  sunlight 

But  the  day  of  all  the  week  that  held  the  i 
attraction  for  Richard,  the  day  for  whose  cor 
he  watched  most  feverishly,  was  Thursday,  w 
about  three  in  th<e  afternoon,  a  medley  of  ya 
ful  voices  chattered  beneath  his  windows,  anc 
orphans  from  Soisy-sous-fitioUes  passed  by,  m. 
the  direction  of  two  or  three  white  hoods,  fi 
the  whole  road  with  their  straw  hats  trimmed 
blue  ribbons  and  their  long  shoulder-capes.  1 
were  almost  always  invited  into  the  Ch^teai 
play  and  ^at  on  the  lawn.  What  a  fete  for  Ricl 
who  knew  no  other  children  than  those  poor 
girls,  to  whom  he  appeared  like  a  young  kir 
that  frame  of  flowery  magnificence;  and  with 
a  heart-broken  gaze,  after  the  games  and  the  i 
and  the  loud  laughter  among  the  paths,  di( 
follow  their  departing  forms  as  far  as  the  tuj 
the  road  along  the  cliff,  the  good  sisters*  h 
fluttering  like  white  wings  in  the  cool  breeize  : 
the  river ! 

Oh  !  that  Corbeil  road,  what  a  place  it  occu 
in  his  memory !    His  childhood  and  his  youth 
crossed,  so  to  speak,  by  a  broad,  dusty  high 
whrreon  the  great  events  of  his  life  succeeded 
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)lher.  It  was  upon  that  road,  between  Draveil 
I  Utiles,  at  the  corner  since  marl^ed  by  an  itofi 
ss,  that  Mattre  Finigan,  as  he  tvas  retufriing 
a  his  office,  was  stricken  with  apoplerfcy  attd 
Richard  was  sixteen  at  that  time,  atid,  being 
i\y  sunpwnoned  from  Loui^-le-Grand,  ti^here  he 

slowly  and  painfully  pursuing  his  Studies, 
d  some  consolation  for  the  sorrow  crusted  by 
tragic  death  in  the  hope  that  he  would  not  be 

back  to  the  college.  That  exile  H3f  Jr6tthg 
gan  had  been  the  subject  of  violent  disputes 
le  notary's;  the  mother  wished  t6  k^p  Tier 
It  home  with  a  tutor,  the  father  ihsiited  tfpdtt 
jrsity  education  and  discipH^,  feslriilg  that 
ard,  if  he  lived  alorte  in  the  country,  would 
ne  as  wild  and  boorish  as  the  roadmender's 
ren.  Although  usually  very  weak  lA  hri  6p- 
ion  to  his  wife,  whom  he  called  **  his  kind 
t/'  Maitre  F^nigan  stuck  to  his  guris  on  that 
ion ;  deaf  to  her  tears  sind  her  imprecations, 
mself  took  Richard  to  Paris  &nd  boxed  him 
stween  the  high  black  walls  from  which  he 
1  never  have  come  forth  until  his  studies  were 
ed,  except  for  the  mournful  despatch  sum- 
ig  him  to  Uzelles,  an  orphan. 
>w  lovely  that  road  of  his  seemed  to  him  as  he 
/ed  the  hearse,  all  alone  in  front  of  an  enor- 
,  silent  multitude !  The  grain  was  high  in 
elds,  the  waves  of  wheat  shone  resplendent  in 
iunshine.  At  every  step  memories  of  his 
hood  rose  and  flew  before  him ;  from  the 
is  and  the  river  were   wafted    familiar  odors 
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which  bewildered  him,  and  he   reproached   hi 
self   for    a  feeling    of  contentment   despite 
tears,  for  a  thrill  of  joy  at  finding  himself  oi 
more  in  presence  of  those  familiar  scenes,  wh 
he   loved   with   all    his  instincts,   from  which 
had   found  it    so   painful  to  tear   himself  aw 
And  to  think  that  now  he  was  to  leave  them 
more !     Therein  he  was  in  perfect  accord  with 
mother,  who   thought    as  she  watched  from  1 
window  the  passing  of  the  long  procession :  **  W 
should  he  return  to  Paris?    What  is  the  use 
completing  his  studies,  which  have  been  thus 
of  no  benefit  to  him?     What  is  the  use  of  hav 
him  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  of  depi 
ing  myself  of  my  only  child,  when  our  fortune 
made?" 

On  the  day  following  his  return  to  Uze 
Richard  packed  all  his  school-books  in  a  ch 
which  he  nailed  up  with  feverish  haste  and  c 
signed  to  the  garret,  firmly  resolved  never  to  o] 
it  again  nor  any  of  the  hateful  old  volumes  t 
had  tortured  him  so  long.  Like  almost  all  p< 
bourgeois  brought  up  in  the  country,  he  was  oj 
indolent  and  dreamy  disposition,  shy  even  to  s 
agery,  speaking  little,  aroused  by  nothing  exc 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  fishing  and  riding,  wt 
he  carried  to  excess,  never  reading  a  book  c 
newspaper,  unless  it  were  the  Chasse  Illustrh^ 
now  and  then  a  number  of  the  Tour  du  Mo^ 
He  rose  early  and  his  mother  never  saw  him 
cept  at  meals ;  however,  he  rarely  went  out  in 
evening,  but  played  two  games  of  chess  with  1 


Alt 
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fhich  carried  them  to  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  at 
fhich  all  lights  were  invariably  extinguished  in 
the  Chiteau  and  the  offices.  They  had  few  visit- 
ors; Mme.  Fdnigan's  long  illness  had  separated 
them  from  their  friends  at  Draveil  and  Soisy,  and 
although  the  widow  was  very  well  now,  she  was 
too  happy  with  her  tall  son  to  renew  the  relations 
that  had  been  interrupted. 

Ten  years  passed  in  that  monotonous,  unruffled 
existence.  An  invitation  now  and  then  from  their 
aristocratic  neighbors  at  Grosbourg  at  the  opening 
of  the  hunting  season,  a  trip  to  Hcivre  to  purchase 
a  little  sloop  to  which  Richard  had  taken  a  fancy, 
were  the  epoch-marking  incidents  of  his  life  in 
those  ten  years.  And  then,  two  summers  in  suc- 
cession,  certain  cousins  of  the  Fenigans  from 
Lorient  visited  at  Uzelles,  —  the  father  and  mother 
and  a  very  young  girl  who  was  always  seen  on 
horseback,  in  a  little  felt  hat,  riding  about  with  her 
cousin.  From  Villeneuve-Saint-Georges  to  Corbeil, 
throughout  the  whole  region  where  the  Fenigans* 
handsome  fortune  had  made  their  name  popular, 
there  was  for  a  moment  a  report  of  Richard's 
impending  marriage ;  then,  the  family  from  Lorient 
having  suddenly  disappeared,  the  same  persons 
who  certified  to  the  correctness  of  the  news  were 
the  first  to  deny  it.  With  his  bull-neck,  his  beard 
growing  to  his  eyes,  the  bulky  fellow  was  a  mild, 
weak  creature,  entirely  under  his  mother's  domin- 
ation ;  and  Mme.  F^nigan  loved  him  far  too  well 
to  allow  any  other  woman  than  herself  to  enter 
and  install  herself  in   the  house.     That  fact  was 
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established  on  the  day  when  the  young  amazd 
from  Lorient  believed  herself  to  be  most  certain  \ 
success,  on  returning  from  a  ride  with  her  cousii 
during  which  his  dreamy  silence  seemed  to  hi 
decisive:  Mme.  F6nigan  had  but  to  glance  i 
her  son,  to  say  a  single  word :  "  Do  you  mea 
anything?"  —  "Hardly,"  replied  the  young  maj 
knocking  the  ashes  from  his  English  pipe  upon  b 
boot,  and  with  them  his  ephemeral  amorous  fane; 
The  next  day  the  young  woman  took  her  leav 
without  any  further  reference  to  that  tacit  b< 
trothal.  Some  time  after,  however,  young  F^nig^ 
married,  nor  did  his  mother  place  any  obstacle  i 
his  way. 

In  pursuance  of  a  very  old  custom,  dating  froi 
Richard's  infancy,  the  Soisy  orphanage  came  1 
lunch  at  Uzelles  on  Thursdays  during  the  summc 
Mme.  F^nigan  resigned  herself  to  that  burde 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  little  girls,  wl 
would  have  preferred  to  eat  their  cakes  outside  c 
the  dusty  road,  as  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  tl 
nuns,  almost  all  of  whom  were  women  of  great  di 
tinction  and  refinement.  One  Thursday,  wh< 
Richard  happened  to  have  remained  at  home  ar 
so  witnessed  this  weekly  visit  from  the  orphac 
he  asked  his  mother  during  the  luncheon  : 

"  Who  is  that  tall  girl,  that  pale,  slender  creatur 
with  eyes  of  a  silvery,  velvety  gra(y,  who  stood  j 
the  time  close  to  Sister  Martha,  the  Irishwoman! 
"Why,  that's  Lydie,  little  Lydic." 
"  What,  that  horrible  little  gypsy?  " 
And  suddenly,  amid  the  multitude  of  ble«lr-eye 
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Krofiilous  abortions,  faces  of  misery  and  vice, 
towering  above  those  unfortunate  little  waifs,  he 
vm  again  the  proud  and  melancholy  face  beneath 
llie  fine,  curly  hair  that  escaped  from  the  shabby 
ftraw  hat.  That  creature,  little  Lydie !  That 
diild  of  the  road,  of  the  gutter,  picked  up  in  a 
aass  of  disgusting  rags  fifteen  years  before,  so 
trmsformed  I 

"  If  you  could  hear  her  on  Sundays,  at  the  organ 

kthe  chapel !     Ah  !  the  Irishwoman  may  well  be 

jroad  of  her  work,  that  little  Lydie   is   simply 

perfection.     I  call  her  little,  but  she's  as  tall  as 

ilam." 

The  next  Sunday  for  the  first  time  Richard 
'accompanied  his  mother  to  mass  at  the  orphanage ; 
and  throughout  the  service  he  did  not  once  re- 
move his  eyes  from  the  delicate  profile  leaning 
over  the  organ  at  the  rear  of  the  choir.  Oh  !  no, 
she  could  not  be  a  foundling  like  the  others,  she 
did  not  spring  from  the  same  impure  source.  How 
otherwise  could  one  explain  those  aristocratic  in- 
stincts, that  genius  for  music  which  aroused  Sister 
Martha's  wondering  admiration? 

Richard  went  to  mass  at  Soisy  several  times ;  on 
Thursday  he  remained  at  home  for  the  orphans* 
collation.  One  day  Mme.  F^nigan  persuaded  the 
sister  to  play  a  sonata  for  four  hands  with  her 
pupil  on  the  piano  in  the  salon,  which  had  almost 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  gave  forth  shrill  little 
notes  like  a  spinet.  Richard  went  out  before  the 
end  of  the  performance.  **  I  was  too  warm,"  he 
said  roughly,  when  his  mother  tried  to  make  him 
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confess  his  emotion.  And  yet  from  that  day  th 
poor  boy  was  constantly  humming  that  sonat 
and  trying  to  pick  out  the  air  on  the  piano  wit 
heavy,  hesitating  fingers.  He  continued  his  activ 
life,  however,  hunting,  visiting  his  nets  with  th 
keeper,  but  wa#  more  taciturn  than  ever,  keepin 
his  teeth  tightly  clenched  on  the  secret  which  h 
mother  divined,  which  she  at  last  succeeded  i 
extorting  from  him. 

"  Guess  whom  we  shall  have  to  dine  with  i 
next  week,"  she  said  to  him  one  evening,  betwee 
two  games  of  chess. 

And  as  he,  being  completely  absorbed  by  h 
dream,  did  not  reply,  she  continued : 

"The  Bishop  of  Versailles.  He  is  coming  1 
say  mass  at  the  orphanage  on  the  occasion  < 
Lydie's  taking  the  veil." 

"  So    she   is   going    to   enter   the    convent, 
she?" 

"  What  do  you  suppose  will  become  of  he 
without  means,  without  family?  It's  very  forti 
nate  for  her  that  the  sisters  don't  require  ar 
dowry." 

Richard,  changing  color,  left  the  chess-boai 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  garde 
Mme.  F^nigan  found  him  in  a  little  chilet  th 
was  used  as  a  tool-house  and  armory,  standir 
with  his  forehead  against  the  window  on  which  tl 
moon  was  shining  brightly. 

"  Naughty  boy !  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  th 
you  loved  her?" 

"  Oh !  mamma  —  mamma  —  " 
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Those  two  words,  the  only  ones  he  was  able  to 
utter,  came  vehemently  forth  from  his  swollen, 
feverish  lips,  while  the  tears  that  gushed  from  his 
eyes  rushed  down  the  panes  like  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  his  whole  sturdy  body  shivered.  Did  he  love 
her,  great  God  !  But  he  would  never  have  dared 
to  confess  it,  dreading  a  refusal. 

"  Silly,  silly  boy !  "  scolded  the  mother  gently, 
"  as  if  I  had  any  other  ambition  than  your  happi- 
ness !  " 

The  fact  that  he  had  chosen  that  pauper,  that 
orphan,  counted  for  much  in  his  mother's  indul- 
gence; for  a  child  who  owed  them  everything 
would  never  think  of  introducing  a  new  authority 
into  the  household,  of  setting  up  a  will  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  Mme.  F^nigan,  who  had  reigned 
alone  so  long. 

Lydie  at  once  accepted  his  offer  of  marriage. 
Did  she  accept  joyfully?     Or  had  she,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  regret  for  a  husband  of  a  different  sort 
of  whom  she  had  dreamed  ?     No  one  could  say. 
On  Richard's  first  visit,  when  he  came  to  pay  his 
court  to  her  in  the  parlor  with  its  white  curtains 
and  white  walls,  where  the' image   of  the  Virgin, 
adorned  with  a  drooping  chaplet,  and  a  Saint  Vin- 
cent de   Paul  in  gilded  wood  stood  opposite  each 
other,   she  welcomed   him  with  an  artless,  affec- 
tionate smile,  seeming  as  much  at  ease  in  her  lit- 
tle pauper's  cap  and  her  shocking   cape   as   the 
most  richly  endowed  and  most  highly  connected 
fianc6e.      She   was,  like  him,  a   self-concentrated, 
silent  creature ;  but  the  timidity  of  the  most  timid 
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of  women  does  not  resemble  a  man's,  for  the 
woman  retains,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  coo-  . 
sciousness,  the  assurance  of  her  charm.  More* 
over,  of  those  two  beings,  one  did  not  love  ai 
yet,  whereas  the  other,  as  if  paralyzed  by  his 
passion,  could  not  utter  a  word.  His  confusioo 
was  so  profound,  so  sincere,  that  the  young  girl 
herrself  was  affected  by  it,  and  they  remained  a 
moment,  motionless  and  embarrassed,  without 
speaking. 

Luckily,  the  Corbeil  road,  which  passed  in  front 
of  the  small-paned  windows  of  the  parlor,  came  to 
the  relief  of  their  embarrassment.  The  orphan 
girl  was  familiar  with  its  moat  trivial  details,  having, 
like  Richard,  passed  hours  and  hours  looking 
through  the  window.  They  talked  of  it  as  of  a 
fairy  play  which  they  had  both  seen  on  the  stagei 
and  whose  incidents  and  characters  they  described 
to  each  other.  Oh!  Robin's  wheelbarrow;  and 
the  little  Robins,  grown  men  now,  but  always  re* 
placed  by  other  little  Robins  wearing  the  old 
breeches  and  patched  jackets  of  the  older  ones. 
Oh !  the  little  hunchbacked  shoe  peddler ;  and 
the  Turk  in  thread-bare  furs  who  passed  by  every 
autumn  with  his  bear,  of  which  Lydie  was  sq 
afraid  when  she  was  a  child ;  less  afraid,  however, 
than  of  Pere  Georges  and  his  long  stick.  Could 
any  one  explain  the  whim  of  that  horrible  old 
tramp,  who  persisted  in  following  the  orphans  in 
their  promenade,  but  only  when  Lydie  was  there? 
The  girl  dreamed  about  him  at  night,  and  she 
dared  not  go  out  on  Thursdays.     At  last,  to  get 
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I  rid  of  the  old  madman,  they  had  had  to  threaten 
'Aim  with  the  gendarmerie. 

'  Do  you  know  that  P^re  Georges  is  still  alive, 
Mademoiselle  Lydie  ?  *' 

"  I  know  it,  Monsieur  Richard,  but  now  I  am 
not  afraid  of  him  any  more,  although  he  still  has 
his  great  stick,  and  when  he  passes  me  he  mutters 
things  in  his  Alsace  patois." 

One  person  whom  they  no  longer  saw  was  the 
Soisy  pastry-cook,  a  dear  old  granny,  feeble  and 
bent,  but  neat  as  wax,  who  used  to  trot  along  the 
road  at  the  hour  for  vespers  on  Sunday,  in  a  great 
white  apron,  and  under  her  arm  a  basket  covered 
with  a  white  napkin,  from  which  arose  a  delicious 
odor  of  hot  pastry.  Notwithstanding  her  great 
age,  she  supplied  all  Soisy,  Uzelles,  even  Draveil, 
and  was  very  proud  of  having  the  custom  of  Cha- 
teau Fenigan,  so  that,  when  she  stopped  at  the 
orphanage,  she  would  say  in  a  respectful  tone  to 
the  children  as  they  fumbled  in  her  basket  and 
attempted  to  encroach  on  her  reserve  stock : 

"Take  care,  Mademoiselle  —  that's  Monsieur 
Richard's  little  vanilla."  That  story  of  the  little 
vanilja,  which  Lydie  told  very  funnily,  imitating 
the  old  woman's  trembling  reverence,  made  them 
laugh  till  the  tears  came;  but  the  orphan  was 
careful  not  to  confess  that  in  those  days  she  shared 
the  old  woman's  veneration  for  the  little  vanilla, 
for  M.  Richard  himself  and  for  all  the  inmates  of 
the  Chateau. 

Another  thing  that  she  did  not  tell  —  a  woman, 
however  young  she  may  be,  whether  through  dis- 
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trust  or  discretion,  conceals  her  private  feeling^i  - 
especially  those  that  have  been  tested  most  fully —♦": 
was  the  impression  left  upon  her  childish  mind  by 
the  Thursday  visits  to  Uzelles,  where  the  tall  treof  '^' 
the  rich  green  of  the  lawn,  caressed  her  wide-open :. 
eyes   quite  as  much  as  the  sumptuous  hangingsir^ 
the  decorations  on  the  ground  floor,  of  which  shtf  :- 
caught  a  glimpse  through  the  open  door.  ; ;. 

Whence  did  that  wretched  little  creature  derive  :> 
that  taste,  that  precocious,  instinctive   liking  for:r 
wealth   and   aristocracy  ?    Why  was  it  that  of  aS  :: 
the  innumerable  spectacles  which   the  high  road 
unrolled  before  her,  nothing  interested  her,  nothing 
made   her   heart  beat  like   the   superb   carriages    . 
driving  toward  the  station,  with  gorgeous  crests  ott  . 
their   panels,   drawn    by   four  horses  and  driven  ^ 
by  powdered  coachmen  or  lackeys?     Must  we  be-    . 
lieve  the  story  told  by  the  nuns,  that  Lydie  was  - 
born  in  some  chiteau  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  time  . 
would   reveal  the  mystery  of  her  life,  a  thrilling, 
emblazoned  romance  ?     At  all  events,  the  sisters  so 
explained  the  joyous  **  yes  "  with  which  the  young 
novice,  on  the  eve  of  taking   the  vows,  welcomed 
Richard's  offer,  renouncing  abruptly,  for  the  peri- 
lous tumult  of  the  world,  the  white  headgear  of 
the  sisters  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  seemed 
certain  to  be  so  becoming  to  her  bright  eyes  and 
her  innocent  forehead? 

The  marriage  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  the 
convent,  on  Saturday,  as  the  custom  is  in  the 
country.  But  the  Corbeil  road  had  seen  no 
such  wedding  procession  within  the  roadmender'a 
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[■nnoiy.  All  the  former  clients  of  the  F^nigan 
office,  from  the  farmer  at  Les  Bergeries  to  the 
chltelain  of  Grosbourg,  were  present,  offering  that 
Ast  act  of  homage  to  a  type  that  has  now  become 
are,  —  an  honest  country  notary.  Before  the  long 
fine  of  carriages,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
bride's  coup^,  stretched  the  road,  broad  and  smooth, 
beneath  a  lovely  June  sun ;  at  the  corner  of  the 
Soisy  road,  before  reaching  the  orphanage,  where 
the  bishop  was  awaiting  the  young  couple,  it  rose 
higher  and  higher,  lost  itself  in  the  sky,  a  bound- 
less sky  of  blue  silk,  without  a  fold,  without  a 
cloud. 

"  I  will  make  whatever  I  choose  of  her,"  the 
mother-in-law  had  promised  herself;  and  therein 
lies  the  explanation  of  her  acceptance  of  that  por- 
tionless child,  without  name  or  kindred,  that  yield- 
ing creature  with  the  large,  white,  drooping  hands. 
She  whom  Maftre  Finigan  used  to  call  his  **  kind 
t>Tant"  was  a  woman  of  an  absolutely  contrary 
type.  Active,  energetic,  rattling  as  she  moved  her 
skirts  a  bunch  of  keys  as  numerous  as  the  locks 
in  the  chdteau,  Mme.  F6nigan  at  fifty-five,  when 
her  son  was  married,  seemed  hardly  more  than 
forty ;  her  black  tresses,  always  flying  in  the  air, 
refusing  to  submit  to  any  sort  of  head-dress,  were 
still  as  black  as  her  eyes,  which  were  small,  rest- 
less and  kindly,  but  of  a  Jansenistical  type  of 
kindliness,  lacking  warmth  and  tenderness.  To 
induce  her  to  kiss  her  son,  that  son  whom  she 
loved  above  everything,  some  extraordinary  thing 
must  have  happened.     **  In  our  family  we  are  not 
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fond  of  licking/'  she  would  frequently  say.  Fui 
thermore,  she  had  a  craving  for  authority,  )i|! 
widowhood  had  accustomed  her  to  live  as  sk 
chose;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  outspokenness  < 
her  despotism,  she  was  soon  at  odds  with  hi 
daughter-in-law. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  opposed  to  a  weddin 
journey.  Richard  cared  but  little  about  it;  % 
long  as  he  had  his  wife  to  himself,  entirely  to  hin 
self,  it  mattered  little  to  him  where  he  was.  Jndee 
his  excessive  shyness  took  fright  at  the  idea  c 
leaving  home,  with  the  hotels,  the  breakfasts  an 
dinners,  the  necessity  of  speaking  to  strangers  i 
pl^ce^  where  he  had  never  been.  To  Lydie,  o 
the  contrary,  travelling  represented  the  acme  c 
legitimate  happiness,  for  in  her  sedentary  life  i 
the  convent  she  had  never  longed  for  anythin 
but  that,  to  see  other  places,  to  go  far,  far  beyon 
the  hill-side  opposite,  and  to  descend  one  slop( 
then  another,  farther  than  the  eye  could  see. 

**  It's  from  having  looked  at  the  road  too  much, 
she  said  to  Richard  durjng  their  long  conversation 
before  their  marriage;  and  she  confessed  to  hit 
that  her  longing  for  more  room  was  so  intens 
that  she  sometimes  envied  the  most  wretche. 
travelling  mountebanks  —  yes,  their  evening  me* 
on  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  their  midday  halts  unde 
the  dusty  elms.  Beside  himself  with  peissionat 
admiration  when  he  saw  her  cheeks  all  rosy  wit 
enthusiasm,  he  would  promise:  "We  will  trave 
Lydie."  What  would  he  not  have  promised  a 
such  moipents?    But  now  he  said  nothing,  seemei 
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lo  consider  his  mother's  reiterated  objections  per- 
feedy  reasonable.  In  her  time  people  did  n't  take 
vedding  journeys.  Nothing  could  be  more  dan- 
|erous.  How  many  young  wives  had  paid  with 
tteir  lives  for  following  that  idiotic  tradition  1 
"And  if  you  knew,  my  dear  girl,  what  a  trial  it  is 
fiir  a  young  bride,  for  her  modesty,  her  delicacy  I 
Take  my  advice,  give  it  up."  —  Lydie  did  not  insist, 
bot  of  her  repressed  longing  was  born  a  grudge 
fhich  endured.  Hitherto  she  had  been  grateful 
to  her  mother-in-law,  now  she  had  a  feeling  that; 
in  her  house  she  was  in  prison,  and  she  thought  of 
lothing  but  making  her  escape ;  as  for  her  hus- 
'^flfcuid,  whom  she  was  entirely  disposed  to  love,  as 
*^Ijle  saw  him  always  with  hanging  head  and  eyes 
^4at  avoided  hers,  so  cowardly  and  childish  under 
^\\k  great  beard,  she  began  to  despise  him  and 
accustomed  herself  not  to  rely  upon  him. 

The  young  people  were  quartered  in  the  old 
Pavilion,  but  took  their  meals  at  the  Chateau  with 
Madame,  as  the  mother  was  called.  Seated  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  Madame  carved  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  distributed  the  tea,  coffee,  sugar 
and  liqueurs.  When  breakfast  was  over,  the  young 
couple  disappeared.  In  the  beginning  the  mother 
tried  to  keep  her  daughter-in-law  with  her,  to  ini- 
tiate her  into  the  numerous  duties  of  mistress  of 
the  house,  which  are  so  complicated  in  the  country, 
with  pilfering  firmly  established  everywhere,  in  the 
garden,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  poultry-yard,  envel- 
oping the  whole  domain  in  a  network  of  trickery 
and  falsehood.     But  Lydie  was  so  bored  by  the 
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repetition  of  her  domestic  troubles,  Richard's  bad!: 
assumed  such  a  comical,  overburdened  curve,  Uui- 
the  mother  dismissed  them  and  resigned  herself  ^^ 
the  necessity  of  counting  her  pears  all  alone,  d: 
picking  up  the  windfalls,  of  watching  for  the  bai^^ 
kets  of  stolen  fruit  and  the  devastations  of  the  dor-*- 
mice,  —  those  terrible  dormice,  less  guilty  than  hefc 
gardener,  who  charged  his  own  misdeeds  to  theai 
And  as  she  bustled  about  she  thought  how  deceivdii 
she  had  been  in  regard  to  the  tall,  shiftless  creatuifP 
whom  she  hoped  to  guide  as  she  chose.  For  aM 
her  apparent  metamorphosis,  Lydie  was  still  tbtf 
same  satanic  little  gypsy  as  before,  the  embodlsa 
ment  of  disorder  and  independence.  To  accotdri 
pany  her  husband  hunting  or  fishing,  to  assist  hioB 
in  making  cartridges,  interested  her  far  more  tbaM 
Bewing  or  embroidery. 

"  But  you  must  learn  to  become  a  good  houses 
keeper,  my  dear  daughter." 

"  Why  so,  Madame,  when  I  have  no  house  td» 
keep,  and  you  choose  to  take  charge  of  everything^ 
here?"  ' 

"  But  I  shall  not  always  be  here." 

Discussions  of  this  sort,  which  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  between  them,  were  especially  frequent ; 
in  the  caleche  that  took  them  to  Corbeil  once  t 
week,  and  they  made  even  more  hateful  to  Lydie 
the  interminable  drive  through  the  venerable  little  , 
town  and  the  halts  in  the  market-place,  where 
Mme.  Fdnigan  persisted  in  recognizing  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  her  kitchen-garden. 

"  Look,  would  n*t  you  say  those  were  our  met 
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?  And  those  egg-plants!  they  don't  have 
diem  anywhere  except  Grosbourg  and  our  place. 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  they  were  all  stolen." 

And  she  would  tell  again  the  everlasting  story 
of  the  baskets  that  passed  under  her  nose,  bulging 
oot  with  fruit,  and  flew  over  the  walls  of  the  or- 
chard, let  her  watch  as  closely  as  she  would. 
Luckily  the  young  woman  had,  to  distract  her 
ttioughts  both  going  and  returning,  the  memories 
which  she  gathered  up  along  the  road  as  the 
vheels  rolled  on,  and  of  which  she  was  never  weary. 
She  saw  herself,  a  litde  child,  running  through  the 
lost  in  the  long  cape  and  the  hat  with  blue  ribbons, 
lod  when  the  caliche  passed  through  the  main 
ibeet  of  Soisy-sous-£tiolles,  the  orphan  always 
Ht  the  same  thrill  of  proud  delight  as  she  drove 
ly  the  windows  of  her  convent. 

In  the  evening  after  dinner  they  sat  in  the  sa- 
lon.   Richard  played  chess  with  his  mother  as  in 
the  old  days ;  but  Lydie's  piano  caused  his  mind 
to  wander.     As  it  happened,  that  uncivilized  crea- 
ture was   passionately  fond  of  music,  and   as  he 
iad  never  heard  any  except  at  the  hands  of  the 
»ife  whom  he  adored,  the  two  forms  of  intoxica- 
Son  became   blended   in   one,  which   drove   him 
wild. 

His  glance  wandered  at  every  instant  from  the 
chess-board  to  the  pure  profile  of  the  musician,  to 
the  movement  of  her  long  hands,  whiter  than  the 
keys;  and  when  a  gesture,  an  impatient,  jealous 
•ord  recalled  him  to  the  game,  he  moved  the  pieces 
it  an  absent-minded  way,  accompanying  with  his 
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deep,  untrained  bass  voice  the  sonata  Lydie  \ 
playing:  " Poum-poum-poum." 

"  Hush.  Richard,  it 's  confusing !  "  his  mot' 
would  exclaim. 

But  how  many  times  he  would  begin  again 
•*  Poum-poum,"  before  bedtime,  ten  o'clock, 
invariable  curfew  hour  at  the  Chateau  I 

There  was  still  another  obligation  to  which 
young  couple  could  not  readily  resign  themseh 
It  would  have  been  so  pleasant  to  walk  about  c 
of-doors,  on  the  moonlit  road,  or  in  the  woe 
among  the  clumps  of  birches  which  looked  1 
ghosts  in  the  silvery  light.  But  no,  all  the  do 
and  gates  were  closed,  all  the  keys  hung  by  I 
dame's  bedside;  and  when  Richard  and  his  v 
tarried  a  moment  in  the  cool  air  of  the  pa 
Athos  and  Porthos,  two  huge  watchdogs,  barl 
so  long  and  so  loudly  that,  the  promenaders  f 
fcrred  to  go  into  the  house. 

One  of  the  windows  in  their  pavilion,  that  in 
dressing-room,  looked  out  on  the  plains  of  Vi 
neuve-Saint-Georges,  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  wh 
location  was  vaguely  indicated  by  a  great  halo 
light  smoke.  Lydie  passed  many  moments  at  t 
window  in  the  evening,  hypnotized  by  the  seduct 
distant  glare.  Oh !  that  Paris,  so  near  at  ha 
only  a  paltry  seven  or  eight  leagues,  but  whit 
she  was  never  allowed  to  go  1  Another  insta 
of  Mme.  F^nigan's  tyranny.  "  Why  should  ] 
go  to  Paris,  my  dear  girl  ?  Do  I  ever  go  the 
Did  my  son  ever  go  there  before  you  cam< 
She  never  replied,  she  no  longer  even  became 
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dignant  at  that  unjust  autocracy,  which  deprived 
kr  of  all  the  pleasures  which  her  youth  and  heal* 
flqr  energy  craved.  But  Richard  would  have 
trembled  could  he  have  seen  certain  glances  which 
j|lhe  bestowed  upon  that  volcano-like  glare  during 
ker  pensive  loitering  at  the  open  window. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Mme.  Fdnigan*s 
fRJudices  yielded  to  the  insistence  of  their  neigh- 
bors of  Grosbourg.  The  d  'Alcantaras  owned  the 
kmting  privilege  in  the  forest  of  S6nart,  along  the 
dslntsldrts  of  which  lies  the  hamlet  of  Uzelles,  and 
ley  never  failed,  when  the  season  opened,  to  invite 
ftchard,  who  was  an  excellent  hunter,  knowing  his 
Arest  like  a  poacher.  He  had  simply  to  walk 
icross  his  park  and  through  his  gate,  and  was  sd- 
•ays  the  first  at  the  rendezvous  by  the  pheasant 
iK>use.  On  the  opening  morning,  the  year  follow- 
ing Lydie's  marriage,  the  general  and  his  guests 
fcund  Fdnigan  awaiting  them,  accompanied  by  a 
pretty  little  huntress  all  in  green  velvet,  booted  and 
gaitered,  with  a  Tyrolean  hat  on  her  fine,  ashen- 
kued  hair. — "My  wife,  general,"  said  Richard, 
presenting  her.  She  was  so  deliciously  youthful 
and  slender,  with  such  lovely  teeth,  that  the  gen- 
eral never  left  her  throughout  the  hunt  and  would 
kave  her  at  his  side  during  the  luncheon  in  the 
woods;  and  when  they  parted  he  insisted  that 
Kichard  should  bring  his  wife  to  Grosbourg. 

The  mother  did  not  look  with  favor  on  that  sug- 
gestion. Since  the  notar/s  death  the  two  families 
bad  not  been  on  intimate  terms ;  the  general  had 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Baron  Silva^  a  wealthy 
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whose  brilliant  coloring  vanishes  when  it  is  takefl" 
from  the  water.  The  general,  who  was  seated  !)•• 
hind  her,  had  already,  as  he  leaned  over  to  look 
around  the  hall,  brushed  his  neighbor's  pretty 
shoulders  several  times  with  the  ends  of  his  long 
red  moustache;  then  she  felt  that  her  hand  wit 
grasped,  held  tight  in  a  gauntlet  of  steel  and  firej 
Highly  indignant  at  first,  she  tried  to  struggle) 
but  the  gauntlet  persisted  in  detaining  that  flexiblfc 
little  hand,  powerless  at  last  against  its  amorousM 
brutal  pressure.  —  Lydie  nearly  fainted.  **  Whafl 
audacity  I  How  he  squeezes  me,  how  he  burns  mcfl 
But  they  will  see  us  —  the  duchess  —  my  husband/^ 
And  what  terrified  her  more  than  all  was  the  geiip 
eral's  tranquil  impudence,  chatting  on  indiffereai 
subjects.  For  the  first  time  worldly  hypocriisji 
was  exhibited  to  her  and  offended  her  scrupuloaSp 
still  straightforward  nature.  Why,  at  the  first  sigfl 
from  the  duchess,  who  rose  long  before  the  etid 
and  said  in  her  nasal  voice :  "  I  am  bored  to  deaths 
let  us  go !  "  why  did  the  duke  instantly  stand  op 
and  go  out  with  her  in  the  middle  of  the  act,  leaiM 
ing  the  little  hand  thunderstruck  and  indignant  to 
find  itself  dropped  as  unceremoniously  as  it  was 
taken?  "Oh!  indeed,  just  let  Monsieur  le  Duo 
d* Alcantara  try  it  again,  crushing  my  fingers  m 
whole  evening  —  he  will  get  a  warm  welcome  f ". 
And  amid  the  final  crash  of  the  orchestra,  left 
alone  with  Richard  who  was  dozing  in  the  back 
part  of  the  box,  she  waxed  excited  and  planned 
the  stinging  reply  she  would  make  to  the  general, 
for  she  was  sure  that  he  would  not  stop  there. 
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they  entered  the  cab  on  leaving  the  theatre, 
»  who  was  very  excited,  agitated  by  her  ad- 
e  —  doubtless  the  crowd,  the  electric  lights, 
imation  of  a  night  in  Paris  after  the  theatre 
partly  responsible  —  Lydie  said  to  her  hus- 
"  Suppose  we  have  some  supper?"  He 
at  her  in  stupefaction.  How  did  she  come 
ich  an  idea?  What  about  their  train,  the 
^fifty  train  which  they  must  take  at  the 
station?  They  had  barely  time  to  catch  it !  — 
ig  for  the  train  I  We  will  sleep  at  a  hotel." 
rith  that  she  threw  about  his  neck  two  such 
ing  arms,  kissed  his  lips  with  a  kiss  of  such 
J  savor,  that  the  poor  husband  spared  her 
What  will  mamma  say?"  which  she  was 
ting,  and  replied  simply:  "Let  us  go  and 
upper." 
the  end  that  everything  in  the  young  wife's 
ence  that  night  might  come  as  a  surprise  to 
\x  companion,  who  was  usually  so  timid  that 
ed  not  enter  a  shop  alone  or  speak  to  a 
kvas  bewilderingly  self-possessed  and  jovial, 
sing  the  waiters  at  the  night  restaurant 
rly  and  pouring  bumper  after  bumper  of 
agne  ;  a  husband  whom  she  had  never  known 
whom  she  was  never  to  see  again,  talkative, 
5,  swearing  that  they  would  repeat  that  little 
^ree  every  month,  and  if  his  mother  made  any 
objection,  why  he  *d  send  her  to  her  dormice  with- 
•Bt  mincing  matters.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  young  couple  wandered  in  a  cab  through 
a  cold,  silent  Paris,  in  quest  of  lodgings,  several 
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hotels  having  refused  them  admission  as  suspj^ 
cious  characters,  which  made  them  laugh  hearti^ 
Stranded  at  last  on  Rue  Montmartre,  they  retaimn 
an  ineradicable  remembrance  of  the  enormous  rojOiA 
assigned  to  them,  of  the  worn  floor,  of  the  threM 
bare  rug.  When  Lydie.  having  taken  off  tM| 
dress,  found  herself  almost  naked  in  that  firelca 
room,  she  shivered  from  head  to  foot  "I  ^ 
cold,''  she  said,  pulling  the  bedclothes  up  v^ 
high.  But  the  bedclothes  fell  back.  In  his  ioijMS 
cence  Richard  tried  at  first  to  fasten  the  towM 
around  his  wife's  arms  and  shoulders  by  way  % 
night-dress.  They  would  not  stay,  they  were  tff 
rough  for  her  soft  skin.  She  laughed,  with  lit^ 
shrieks :  "  That  scratches  me,  that  scratches  mqn 
Not  until  then  did  he  understand;  throw  everythija 
aside,  bedclothes,  towels,  laces,  seize  her  in  ^ 
arms  as  he  had  never  dared  to  do  before,  from  lo"1 
ing  respect  and  passionate  dread;  and  that  wg 
their  first  night  as  lovers. 

But  the  next  day,  the  return  to  Uzelles !  Tl 
servants  talked  in  undertones  with  dismay  on  thc^ 
faces.  Madame  had  gone  to  bed,  ill,  after  sittin 
up  until  morning.  For  a  whole  week  she  did  iM 
go  down  to  the  salon,  and  if  she  forgave  Richar 
for  his  escapade,  there  was  no  reconciliation  be 
tween  her  and  her  daughter-in-law.  Lydie  veil 
tured  once  or  twice,  however,  to  remind  her  hu$ 
band  of  his  promise  to  repeat  their  little  spree 
but  the  poor  fellow's  dismay  was  so  comical  as  b 
murmured,  all  his  features  sinking  out  of  sight  ii 
his  beard :     **  It  would  be  mamma's  death  !  "  tha 
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young  wife,  with  a  feeling  of  pitying  contempt 
his  weakness,  renounced  the  idea,  as  she  re- 
red  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  again  the  brilliant, 
)rous  husband,  all  aflame  with  audacity  and  de- 
daation,  whom  she  had  loved  for  a  single  night, 
one. 
Of  the    general  and  his  gallant   overtures  she 
rd  nothing  more.     No  letter,  no  call ;  and  the 
ight  that  that  old  trooper  with  the  great,  lus- 
eyes  and  purple  cheek-bones  had  amused 
ilf  with  her  for  a  whole  evening  but  had  not 
ridered  that  she  was  worth  any  further  notice, 
led  so  insulting  to  Lydie  that  she  longed  to  be 
inged  or  to  complain.     But  what  could  she  do 
such  a  limp  rag  of  a  husband  as  hers?     One 
disappointment  to  add  to  the  others,  to  be 
ited  to  a  place  among  a  multitude  of  humiliat- 
memories,  with  the  dress  made  by  the  great 
[■odiste  and  folded  away  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk, 
ftat  evening  dress  which  she  never  wore,  which  she 
[lever  even  looked  at,  finding  that  her  regrets  were 
|lio  bitter. 

"Has  Madame  heard  of  the  accident  that  has 
[lappened  at  Grosbourg?  '*  Rosine  asked  one  even- 
lig  as  she  was  undressing  her  mistress. 

The  general,  who  had  been  very  ill  for  some 
'fime  as  the  result  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  he 
kd  kept  secret  at  first,  had  been  removed  to  the 
Chateau,  entirely  paralyzed.  Rosine  Chuchin 
iad  learned  about  it  from  M.  Alexandre,  the  for- 
mer steward  at  Grosbourg.  who  was  living  on  his 
income  at  Uzelles,  and  who  dressed  so  well  and 
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was  so  perfumed  and  becurled  that  he  drove 
the  belles  in  the  neighborhood  to  despair,  desj 
his  age  and  his  complexion.     Upon  hearing 
sad  news,  which  explained  everything,  Lydie 
no   other  feeling  than  pity  for  the  h^fb  si 
down  in  his  pride  and  his  strength,  in  full  fli|^ 
toward  glory  and  the  realization  of  his  ambition. 

As  she  was  riding  through  the  forest  with  Kl 
husband  some  time  after,  they  met,  on  a  gtn 
grown  road  just  wide  enough  for  its  wheels,  a  hfl 
closed  landau  in  which  sat  a  tall  old  man,  pen^ 
and  preoccupied,  beside  a  younger  man  in  speed 
cles  with  long  curly  hair.  -^*'  The  general  —  cB 
you  see  him?"  Richard  asked  his  wife  in  an  oiJ 
dertone ;  his  hunter's  eyes  never  made  a  mistak 
The  general,  with  that  snow-white  moustache,  tl*i 
waxen  complexion,  those  lifeless  hands!  Lycft 
could  not  believe  it.  But  how  could  she  doubt  thS 
it  was  so  when  she  saw,  twenty  paces  behind  the  cal 
riage,  the  duchess  walking  along  the  same  aveni. 
on  the  arm  of  her  son,  the  Prince  d'Olmiitz,  a  prett; 
fair-haired  child,  pink-cheeked  and  beardless,  b< 
tween  fourteen  and  seventeen?  She  too  showed 
great  change,  in  manner  and  bearing  at  all  eveftt 
since  the  evening  at  the  Op^ra,  as  she  presented  I 
her  dear  neighbors  the  prince  her  son,  whose  nanci 
was  Charlexis,  a  contraction  of  the  names  of  hi 
grandfather  and  father,  Charles  and  Alexis;  aft 
the  tutor,  who  had  remained  in  the  landau,  havin; 
called  to  the  young  man,  the  mother  availed  hef 
self  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  more  freely..  Th 
dear  child  had  little  amusement  at  Grosbourg,  no\ 
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the  general's  illness  forcec)  the  whole  family  to 
the  summer  there.     By  a  most  distressing 
cidence,  her  own  father  had  f^Ujen  ill  at  Vienna, 
she  was  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  oqce.     So  she 
all  their  friends  and  neigh^rs  to  con^e  9ftea 
Grosbourg,  to  enliven  the  invalid  ^  little  and 
amuse  Charlexis,  who  was  sadly  depressed  he- 
n  his  study  table  and  the  invalid's  easy-chair, 
y  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity  on  the  part  of 
ard  and  his  charming  wife  tp  take  him  with 
on  their  riding  or  boating  excursions;  the 
creature  loved  all  those  forms  of  sport,  with 
ich  his  fatiier  could  no  longer  provide  him,  alas ! 
his  tutor. 
"You  will  take  him  sometimes,  wop't  you?" 
The  prince  walked  back  toward  them  over  the 
y  carpet  of  the  road,  graceful  and  active,  hold- 
proudly  erect  his  small  curly  head,  of  a  tawny 
nd  as  if  stained  with  henna,  and  the  smile  upon 
faces  of  all  three  said  plainly : 
"How  charming  he  is  !  " 
At  some  distance  he  called  to  the  duchess : 
"Good  news,  mother.     When  he  saw  Madame 
fichard  pass  the  landau,  the  general  uttered  her 
toe  distinctly.     Those  are  the  first  words  he  has 
together.     Master  Jean  called  me  to  tell  me." 
Lydie  F^nigan  felt  that  her  face  was  flooded  by 
ired  wave  which  made  her  radiant  with  youth  and 
aimation;    and   the   duchess   said,  pressing   her 
knds: 

"You    see,   your  presence  works  a  miracle;  I 
ftly  upon  you  both." 


ti 
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Thenceforth  Charlexis  was  the  bond  betw< 
Grosbourg  and  Uzelles.  A  strange  child,  endov 
with  a  refined  and  self-possessed  courtesy,  able 
display  deep  interest  in  Mme.  F6nigan*s  stoi 
about  the  depredations  of  the  dormice  and  the  g 
deners,  as  well  as  in  the  coquettish  impulses 
Mme.  Lydie,  whom  he  advised  as  to  her  dress 
her  hats  and  her  linen.  At  the  same  time,  a  wi 
reckless  creature,  fond  of  danger  and  seeking 
alarming  Richard  by  his  imprudent  freaks,  exhil 
ing  in  them  the  same  tranquil  determination  \ 
companied  by  the  same  glance,  as  of  hard,  polish 
impenetrable  stone.  Was  he  good  or  bad? 
one  knew.  "  I  can't  understand  him,*'  said  his 
tor.  To  be  sure,  Jean  Metzer,  formerly  a  profes 
at  Lausanne,  which  post  he  had  resigned  becai 
of  a  disease  of  the  larynx,  was  only  a  mediocre  juc 
of  human  nature,  having  turned  over  the  leaves 
more  books  than  human  beings.  He  was  recupei 
ing  in  that  country  tutorship,  agreeably  diversif 
by  long  drives,  and,  after  the  meeting  just  describ 
by  duets  with  Lydie,  for  Master  Jean  wasa  violonc 
list  of  the  first  order. 

Ah !  Grosbourg  and  Uzelles  heard  sonatas  £ 
concertos  galore.  The  long  violoncello  c; 
crossed  the  river  in  Chuchin's  boat  almost 
often  as  the  little  prince.  In  the  evening,  duri 
Richard's  interminable  games  with  his  mother,  i 
notary  from  Draveil,  Maftre  F^nigan's  success 
Pere  M^rivet,  the  proprietor  of  the  roads: 
church,  and  sometimes  M.  le  Cur6  and  a  m; 
istrate  of  the   Corbeil   tribunal,  formed  the  usi 
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indience  of  Lydie  and  the  tutor.  The  party 
concluded  with  a  glass  of  linden-tea,  Madame's 
faforite  beverage,  which  fortified  the  guests  for 
their  walk  in  the  dark ;  and  in  that  land  of  modest 
and  regular  habits  one  would  have  believed  one- 
idf  to  be  a  hundred  leagues  from  Paris. 

What  a  difference  Lydie  found  in  the  musical 
(parties  at  Grosbourg!  They  took  place  in  the 
con,  in  one  of  the  enormous,  lofty  reception 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  green  and  gold 
hangings,  wainscoting  dating  from  Louis 
I.,  like  the  chiteau,  with  door-windows  opening 
an  immense  stoop,  and  a  magnificent  French 
en,  majestic,  flooded  with  light,  where  the 
stone  of  the  statues,  urns  and  balusters 
irobbed  and  quivered  in  the  sun;  a  garden 
hMnded  and  intersected  by  endless  hedgerows 
rf  shrubs  trimmed  in  the  shape  of  candelabra. 
Sbce  her  husband's  illness  and  the  death  of  her 
fcher,  which  followed  close  upon  it,  the  duchess 
pssed  but  little  time  at  Grosbourg,  being  detained 
^\t  Vienna,  or  at  Buda  by  the  very  complicated 
&irs  of  the  deceased  baron,  and  the  whole 
illckiteau  wore  an  air  of  dejection  and  loneliness. 
If  I  As  the  first  notes  of  the  piano  and  violoncello 
J jnag  through  the  deserted  rooms,  they  would  hear 
4c  clicking  of  a  chair  on  wheels  approaching  over 
fte  carpets.  The  general,  who  had  recovered 
■cmory,  speech,  his  whole  mental  life,  but  seemed 
ioomed  to  perpetual  immobility,  caused  his  chair 
to  be  wheeled  close  to  the  piano  and  sat  for  hours 
istening    to    Bach,    Beethoven    and    Schumann. 
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Often  in  the  middle  of  a  piece,  Lydie,  looking 
of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  would  see  the  sick  n 
his  nerves  relaxed  by  the  music,  throw  back 
head,  trying  to  restrain  the  great  tears  that  o' 
flowed  his  hollow  eyes ;  and  the  spectacle  of  t 
dumb  despair,  of  that  pompous  misery  weep 
silently  amid  those  magnificent  but  melanch 
surroundings,  always  caused  the  young  woms 
heart  to  swell  with  affectionate  sorrow. 

Neither  he  nor  she  ever  mentioned  or  alluc 
to  what  had  taken  place  between  them  at  I 
Opira.  Sometimes,  when  they  were  alone  by  1 
piano,  he  would  take  her  hand  and  hold  it 
a  moment  in  his  trembling  ones ;  and  that  fee 
caress,  so  unlike  the  brutal  pressure  which  he  1 
forced  her  to  endure  for  a  whole  evening,  fil 
her  heart  with  very  sweet  pain.  For  a  long  ti 
she  was  herself  deceived,  and  yielding  unsusp( 
ingly  to  the  promptings  of  a  purely  platonic  s 
timent,  she  honestly  believed  that,  when 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Grosbourg,  she  \^ 
there  for  the  invalid's  sake.  But  he  was  the  ] 
to  see  what  was  happening,  and  one  day  he  war 
her  wrathfuUy : 

"  Is  n't  your  husband  jealous?  " 

She  smiled  coquettishly : 

''Jealous?     Of  whom?" 

**  Pardieu  !  of  the  boy.     Don't  you  see  ho^^ 
prowls  around  you,  watching  for  your  step  on 
gravelled  walks,  the  rustling  of  your  dress  at 
corners  of  the  paths?" 

He  spoke  vehemently,  stumbling  over  his.  wo 
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fit  of  jealousy  having  caused  a  slight  return 
his  vocal  paralysis.  Lydie  tried  ta  laugh  it  off. 
nsense,  he  was  a  mere  child.  As  if  boys  of 
Kvcntecn  ever  tiiought  about  women!  She  was 
are  Aat  he  looked  on  her  as  a  grand-aunt.  But 
le  duke  persisted,  shook  his  head,  clenched  his 
bnds  on  his  dead  knees : 

"Beware,  the  boy  is  n't  making  his  first  car- 
tridge.   He  has  a  drawer  upstairs  full  of  letters 
women.     Ask  your  husband  to  make   him 
Aow  Aem  to  him.    Ah !  the  monster  has  begun 
foting,  he  has  the  knack  of  stealing  hearts.     In- 
,  as  Master  Jean  says,  he  has  the  cavata^ 
To  have  the  cavata^  in  the  language  of  violon- 
cdlists,  is  said   of  the  seductive   bowing  which 
communicates  to  the  hearer  the  quiver  of  the  low 
Krtes,  which  acts  equally  upon  the  strings  and  the 
fflwes  of  the  heart.     The  little  one  had  the  cavata, 
in  truth ;  and  Lydie  was  unconsciously  yielding  to 
!lr  mysterious  fascination.     Having  been  warned, 
Ae  strove  to  defend  herself;  but  how  could  she 
'  4)  it,  with   that  caressing,  wheedling  child,  who 
seemed  so  harmless,  always  by  her  side?    They 
rowed  on  the  river  together,  drew  in  the  nets,  their 
liare  arms  touching  among  the  dripping  meshes. 
They  passed  hours  on  the  watch  for  game,  close 
together,    feeling  their  way,   in   the   underbrush. 
They  talked  in  whispers,  a  fine  autumn  rain  pat- 
tered on  the  leaves.     The  boy  was  cold,  she  threw 
kalf  of  her  great  cape  over  him.     To  add  to  her 
sense  of  security,  Richard  was  never  far  away  and 
said  of  Charlexis:  **  He  is  our  child,"  blind  to  the 
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fact  that  those  words  invariably  revived  his  wife's  - 
secret  griet  her  ever-present  longing  for  mother-^ 
hood.    The  honest  fellow  had  a  perfect  genius  for-^ 
such  bungling,  he  was  always  the  first  to   extcd 
the  prince's  heroic  grace.     *'  He  does  everythii^^- 
well!"  was  another  of  his  favorite  remarks;  but 
there  was  in  Lydie's  nature  a  reserve  of  loyalty 
and  pride  which  preserved  her  from  commonplace 
infidelity.     It    needed   a  surprise,   one   of   thoset. 
unforeseen  emergencies  in  which  a  woman  defendSrJ 
herself  feebly,  having  time  neither  to  hesitate  nor  . 
to  reason. 

One  Sunday  evening,  late  in  September,  the  . 
usual  auditors  of  the  musical  performance  were  sur- 
prised  to  see  Master  Jean  appear  at  Uzelles  with- 
out violoncello  or  pupil,  even  more  taciturn  than 
usual,  and  so  deeply  moved  —  Charlexis  was  going 
away,  he  was  to  enter  at  Stanislas  next  day  to. 
prepare  for  the  examinations  at  Saint-Cyr.  The 
general  had  suddenly  so  decided,  and  the  young 
man,  after  a  brief  but  violent  discussion  with  his 
father,  was  coming  to  say  adieu  to  his  friends  the 
F^nigans,  when  suddenly,  within  ten  yards  of  the 
house,  he  had  parted  from  his  tutor,  his  heart 
being  too  full  as  he  said,  and  had  instructed  him 
to  express  to  them  all  his  grief  and  his  affectionate 
esteem.  There  was  an  explosion  of  regrets,  of  kind 
words  in  the  salon.  They  all  adored  the  little  prince. 
Mme.  F^nigan  was  angry  with  the  general  for  such 
a  decision,  formed  in  the  duchess's  absence. 

*'  She  is  never  here  !  "  complained  Richard,  in  a 
rage,  overturning  the  chess-board. 
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"And  what  about  Master  Jean,"  queried  M. 
Mirivet,  who  had  forgotten  to  sugar  his  linden- 
tea,  "  are  we  going  to  lose  him  too?  " 

In  his  hoarse  voice  the  tutor  replied  that  they 
bad  proposed  to  him  to  remain  at  Grosbourg  as  — 


as — 


"As  chapel  master?"  suggested  M^rivet. 
"  Exactly,"  said  the  poor  man,  blushing  in  his 
salaried  distress,  ''  and  I  have  accepted,  with  the 
kope  of  seeing  my  dear  pupil   on  the   Sundays 
then  he  is  allowed  to  come  home,  once  a  month." 
"Only    once   a  month?"    they  exclaimed    in 
diorus.     "  What  brutality !  " 
Lydie  listened  without  speaking;  and  yet  she 
'las  the  most  perturbed  of  all  by  the  boy's  depar- 
'tiire;  for  she  was  certain  that  it  was  not  uncon- 
nected with  her,  and,  if  the  general's  passionate 
fealousy  inflamed  her  pride,  there  was  cause  for 
torprise  in  the  sinking  of  the  heart  which  this  part- 
ng  caused  her.     Did  she   really  love  the  child? 
kt»  in  that  case,  what  about  her  flirtation  with  his 
ather?     While  she  was  trying  to  untangle  these 
lomplex  sentiments,  the  evening  passed,  drearily 
nough.     At  ten  o'clock,  when  all  the  guests  were 
m  their  feet,  preparing  to  go,  Richard  asked,  as  he 
ighted  a  g^eat  lantern  in  the  hall : 

"  Are  you  coming  with  me  to  take  Master  Jean 
lome,  Lydie?  " 

It  was  blowing  hard  and  was  very  dark.  A 
loose  shutter  was  beating  against  the  wall.  Why 
did  Lydie,  who  would  have  been  overjoyed  any 
other  evening  to  cross  the  Seine  in  that  autumn 
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squall,  say  no  to  her  husband's  suggestion?  Wai.^. 
it  instinct,  a  presentiment,  or  simply  the  wish  t|^ 
have  an  hour  alone  in  her  bedroom  to  reflect  upo%.. 
this  unexpected  grief  ?  She  descended  the  steps  ^ 
with  their  guests,  accompanied  them  as  far  as  ^ia^^ 
gate  on  the  road,  then  plunged  into  the  blacki. 
shade  of  the  hedgerow,  at  the  end  of  which  the^ 
light  of  a  lamp  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Pavilionr 
shone  like  a  yellow  speck.  Lydie  walked  slowljii^ 
as  if  in  a  reverie,  and  the  wind  which  twisted  boi^ 
light  dress  around  her  mingled  with  it  eddies  ^ 
dead  leaves,  whose  rustling  caused  the  illusion  of, 
a  pursuit  under  the  trees,  of  a  step  behind  becK: 
Two  or  three  times  she  turned,  heard  her  name 
whispered : 

''Lydie  — Lydie." 

Putting  out  her  hand,  she  walked  fearleas]^ 
straight  toward  the  bench  from  which  came  a; 
well-known  voice. 

"  Charley !  —  you !  " 

He  had  been  there  two  hours,  waiting  for  her#. 
determined  to  say  adieu  to  her  —  to  her  alone. 
How  he  trembled,  dear  little  fellow  I  Teart 
drowned  his  lamentations,  and  he  was  choking 
with  sobs,  genuine  sobs  which  Lydie  tried  to  checki 
putting  her  hand  or  her  lace  hood  over  his  moutbi 
At  last,  fearing  that  they  would  hear  him  at  the 
Pavilion,  she  walked  with  him  into  the  depths  oi 
the  park,  but  ere  long  the  dogs,  released  for  the 
night,  began  their  horrible  uproar. 

**  Let  us  go  to  the  isba^'  said  the  Uttle  prince  in 
a  low  voice. 
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it  was  the  former  tool^bouse,  which  Richard 
ansformed  into  an  armory,  having  the  rafters 
:  ceiling  and  the  fir  shealAiing  of  t^  walld 
d  and  varnished,  and  thereby,  widi  the  aid 
\%  strewn  here  and  there  and  chairs  opbol- 

in  Oriental  tapestry,  giving  the  room  a  soft 
ssian  look.  Ah !  if  Lydie  could  have  seen 
jy's  smile  when  they  entered  the  isba,  toward 

he  had  been  leading  her  craftily  for  five 
ss !  But,  intent  as  she  was  upon  consoling 
nd  soothing  him,  how  could  she  ever  have 
:ted  that  precocious  villainy?  The  door 
id  on  its  hinges ;  the  dead  leaves,  driven  by 
nd,  entered  with  them  in  the  darkness,  and 
icross  the  floor  to  the  broad  couch  on  the 
side,  beneath  a  pair  of  crossed  swords  with 
ing  hilts.  The  dogs,  no  longer  hearing  foot« 
ceased  their  barking. 

the  time  that  Charlexis  remained  at  Stanislas 
meetings  took  place  in  the  isba.  Perilous 
ifrequent  those  meetings  were,  once  a  month 
Dn  the  Saturday  nights  when  he  was  at  home, 
everybody  had  retired  at  Grosbourg,  the 
\  would  cross  the  river,  climb  the  wall  of 
selles  park  and  steal  through  the  woods  to  the 
ouse,  where  he  would  remain  until  daybreak, 
ling  home  by  the  same  road.  He  risked  his 
^ery  time ;  but  Lydie,  who  had  to  leave  her 
nd's  bed  and  bedroom  to  join  her  lover,  was 
ed  to  even  greater  danger.  When  she  re- 
ip  always  panting  because  of  the  swift  pace  at 
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which  she  had  come,  her  peignoir  wet  with  ho 
frost  or  dew,  she  always  expected  to  find  her  h 
band  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Pavilion,  with  1 
terrible  question  on  his  lips:  ** Where  have  y 
been?"  And  that  sense  of  danger  was  not  c 
pleasing  to  her,  atoned  in  her  eyes  for  the  degr 
ing  expedients  of  her  infidelity,  the  hypocrisy 
which  was  especially  revolting  to  her.  She  e^ 
went  so  far  as  to  invent  audacious  strokes,  wh 
ended  by  frightening  the  boy. 

One  night  when  they  met  as  usual  at  the  is 
she  insisted  that  Charlexis,  who  was  invited 
breakfast  with  them  the  next  day,  should  fin 
the  night  on  the  couch ;  and  in  the  morning, 
fore  starting  for  mass,  she  brought  him  one  of ! 
husband's  shirts  so  that  he  might  not  appear  m 
rumpled  linen.  It  was  miraculous  that  they  w 
not  discovered  a  hundred  times,  especially  as 
servants,  with  the  exception  of  Rosine,  Chuch 
daughter,  detested  that  child  of  the  gutter  who  1 
become  their  master's  wife.  What  would  they 
have  given  to  detect  her  in  her  misbehavior  I 
no.  No  one  had  seen  anything,  no  one  suspec 
anything.  The  watch-dogs,  perhaps,  but  tl 
evidence  was  unintelligible.  The  general  and 
alone,  in  his  paralytic's  chair,  without  a  trace 
espionage,  had  divined  everything.  Now,  w! 
Lydie  came  to  Grosbourg  for  her  duets,  a  sigi 
cant,  sorrowful  glance,  eyeing  her  from  head 
foot,  awaited  her  there,  and  embarrassed  her,  e* 
cially  in  presence  of  Master  Jean,  whose  su 
cions  it  might  arouse.     In  the  infrequent  mom< 
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when  neither  the  tutor  nor  Richard  was  present, 
Ae  invalid,  caressing  her  with  his  great  trem- 
bling hands,  would  scold  her  affectionately  in  an 
undertone : 

"  I  warned  you,  you  know  —  he  does  n*t  love 
you,  he  never  will  love  you.  But  it's  as  I  said. 
He  has  the  cavata,  he  has  the  cavata" 

Lydie  would  feign  ignorance,  would  open  her 
innocent  eyes,  but  he  would  continue,  would  per- 
sist obstinately  in  his  assertions.  Of  his  own  pas- 
sion he  no  longer  spoke  except  in  a  tone  of  regret 
for  something  far  away  and  lost  forever. 

He  said  to  her  one  day : 

"  Of  all  that  I  have  had  to  sacrifice,  of  all  my 
crushed  ambitions,  I  weep  only  for  you.  And 
when  I  think  that  you  belong  to  my  son  !  — Oh !  " 
— And  another  time:  **  When  he  goes  to  you,  let 
him  try  as  he  will  to  conceal  it  from  me,  I  know 
it  by  his  gait,  by  the  perfume  he  uses,  which  is 
yours.  And  it  is  agony,  torture  to  me.  Then  I 
regret  that  my  disease  does  n't  cause  me  more  suf- 
fering. In  that  case  the  pain  would  at  least  engross 
my  thoughts,  I  should  not  be  always  thinking  of 
this  same  ghastly  thing,  this  jealousy  which  is 
driving  me  mad." 

Early  in  the  spring  the  duchess  came  to  fetch 
her  husband,  to  take  him  to  certain  waters  in 
tiie  Tyrol,  which  were  said  to  be  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  his  disease.  The  invalid  was  to  pass 
twice  the  usual  length  of  time  there,  and,  seizing 
npon  the  necessity  of  hard  work  for  the  examina- 
tions as  a  pretext  for  gratifying  his  jealousy,  he 
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determined  that  Charlexis  should  pass  the  w 
time  at  Stanislas  without  leave  of  absence,  notwid|»  -^ 
standing  Richard's  offer  to  take  the  young  man  i|t  ^ 
at  Uzelles  for  his  vacation.     Charlexis  submittdt.^ 
without  a  murmur.    As  he  had  long  been  planning  ^ 
a  yachting  tour  around  the  world,  he  had  recoutae  ■- 
to   his   mother's  former   steward    to    procure  tji^e.- 
necessary  funds  for  his  escapade.     And  as  heiiad«« 
no  idea  of  travelling  alone,  a  few  letters,  more  qr -^ 
less  subtle  in  character,  in  which  he  played  defl%r 
upon   one  chord  after   another   of  that  feminine^ 
organ  with  all  of  whose  vibrations  he  was  iamiliart  ^ 
were  all  that  was  needed  to  persuade  Lydie.     He  .^ 
unrolled  before  the  orphan's  nomadic,  gypsy  VB^  ^ 
stincts,  the  panorama  of  the  adventures  of  a  loog  y^ 
sea-voyage,    opened    to  her  unfamiliar   skies   and  ^:^ 
horizons;    and  to  flatter  her  vanity  as  a  child  of,.. 
hazard,  the  romance  which  she  invented  for  hersea  ..i 
on   the   foundation  of  her   mysterious   origin,  he  ,i 
wrote  to  her:   "Does  not  your  aristocratic  blood  .; 
rebel   in  that   environment  of  addle-pated   bour-  . 
geoisie  and  vulgar  greed  ?  **     In  spite  of  everythii^j  ' 
Lydie  was  distrustful  of  him,  of  his  extreme  youth; 
she  imagined  the  mother's  despair,  the  generafs 
pallid,  heart-broken  smile ;   at  the  last  a  most  trivial 
incident  turned  the  scale. 

*'Who  gave  you  this?"  she  asked  her  maid, 
when  Rosine  slipped  the  prince's  first  letter  ioto 
her  hand. 

The  servant  blushed :  "  Monsieur  Alexandre  — 
for  Madame  —  Madame  only." 

After  that  she  felt  that  she  was  at  the  mercy  of 
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the  servants.  The  ex-flunkey,  when  he  met  her, 
isumed  the  knowing  air  of  an  accomplice ;  she 
ibisnd  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  shut  her  eyes 
to  his  relations  with  Rosine,  since  they  both  knew 
kr  secret.  One  day  or  another,  through  careless- 
Bess  or  malevolence,  the  crash  would  come;  as 
well  noc  wait  for  it.  She  wrote  to  her  lover: 
•Whenever  you  choose."  His  answer:  "To- 
norrow  morning,  five  o'clock,  at  the  gate  into  the 
ivDods." 

The   last  day  at  Uzelles  was  like  every  other. 
In  the  evening,  chess  and  music ;  at  precisely  ten 
o'clock   the  return  to  the  Pavilion,  where,  while 
Richard   was  going  to   bed,  she  scrawled   in  her 
dressing-room   a  few  lines   to  her  mother-in-law, 
declaring  that  she  was  going  away  penniless,  with- 
.out  box  or  trunk,  with  just  the  clothes  that  she 
wore.  —  •*  You  took  me  with  nothing;  I  go  with 
nothing.     I  was  in  prison ;   I  am  escaping. "  —  She 
tossed  to  Rosine  the  peignoir  that  she  took  off,  al- 
most new,  of  blue  India  silk  and  lace,  to  the  vast 
amazement  of  the  servant. 
'* Madame  means  to  give  it  to  me?" 
"  Yes,  keep  it." 

Then  she  went  to  bed,  perfectly  calm,  and  slept 
until  daybreak,  until  her  husband  started  out  for 
his  fishing ;  and  at  precisely  five  o'clock  she  reached 
the  gate  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  park,  which 
she  found  wide  open,  and  in  front  of  it — -not  the 
carriage  she  expected  —  but  a  market-gardener's 
wagon  on  which  the  gardeners  were  loading  bas- 
kets of  fruit  and  vegetables.     Oh !  the  dormice  I 
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"  Their  whole  story  is  known,  understand  that^ 
Their  assignations  were  on  our  premises,  tit 
came  over  the  wall  at  night/'  \. 

"  Let  us  go  in,  mamma ;  I  am  tired,"  murmured  " 
Richard,  pushing  open  the  door  of  the  little  woodei 
house.    As  he  sank  upon  the  couch  with  the  whdt  -=■ 
weight  of  his  discouragement,  the  worn-out  springs 
creaked,  and  the  same  thought  brought  a  flush  to^ 
the  cheeks  of  the  mother  and  son. 

**  For  your  pride's  sake,  my  dear  child,  for  tfaet 
honor  of  your  name,  think  no  more  of  that  woman | 
promise  me." 

She  moved  a  cushion  in  order  to  sit  beside  him ; 
several  hairpins  that  had   fallen  there  and   been 
overlooked    slipped    through    her    fingers.      Shcf 
picked  them  up  and  threw  them  out-of-doors  with    : 
a  gesture  of  disgust     Then  followed  an  embar-   : 
rassed   silence,  during  which  a  swallow  flew  in   : 
through  the  open  window,  grazed  the  beams  with   .; 
a  "  frrt "  as  of  a  fan  being  opened,  and  flew  out   ;: 
again,  like  a  woman's  whim.  ^ 

**  Promise    me,"   the    mother    repeated,   deeply    ; 
moved. 

"  Well !  yes,  I  promise,"  Richard  replied,  "  but 
on  one  condition  —  I  insist  upon  knowing,  I  insist 
upon  your  telling  me  where  they  are." 

She  was  afraid  that  she  had  borne  too  hard  on 
the  chord  of  pride  and  anger. 

"You  want  to  know  where  they  are?  Why? 
What  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

"  Nothing ;  mere  curiosity." 

"  But  I  don't  know,  I  assure  you." 
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"Veiy  good.  The  Grosbourg  people  have 
ittumed;   I  can  get  an  answer  there.*' 

Hme.  F^nigan,  dreading  a  scandal,  promised 
to  go  herself  to  the  d'Alcantaras  in  quest  of  news ; 
it  would  only  give  her  a  sick  headache,  which  she 
lad  whenever  she  put  on  a  hat. 

Two  days  later,  alighting  from  her  carriage  in 
front  of  the  spacious  stoop  of  the  Chateau  of  Gros- 
bourg, she  found  the  duchess  engaged  in  a  very 
secret  and  animated  conversation  with  M.  Alex- 
andre, whose  ironically  obsequious  salutation  sent 
a  cold  chill  to  the  visitor's  heart. 

"I  will   see  you   again,  Alexandre,"  said  the 
duchess,  as  she  led   Mme.  F6nigan  into  a  small 
corner    salon,  with    old-fashioned    silk   hangings. 
"To  what   do   we   owe   the   honor   of  this   visit, 
Madame   la  Notaresse?"   she  said  in   a   tone   of 
hypocritical  and  arrogant  benevolence.     The  nota- 
ress,  whom  the  title  so  well  described,  seemed  to 
be  suffocated  by  that  greeting,  with  all  the  terrible 
things  that  were  still  unsaid  between  them. 
"  My  son  Richard  nearly  died,  Madame.'* 
"  Ah !     indeed  —  so   bad   as   that.      I   did    not 
know  —  " 

"  What !  you  did  n't  know  that  my  poor  child — " 
**  Mon  Dieul    Madame,  there  are  subjects   of 
such  delicacy  —  " 

She  passed  a  phial  of  smelling  salts  under  her 
nose,  Hebraic  in  its  curved  outline. 

"  It  is  a  subject  that  touches  you  nearly,  how- 
ever," muttered  Mme.  F^nigan.  And  she  added 
abruptly,  as  her  maternal  wrath  exploded : 
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''Ah!  Madame  la  Duchesse,  it's  a  great  ^6Qfi 
that  my  son  ever  met  yours." 

The  little  head  with  the  lemon-colored  hair  direiib^ 
itself  up  with  a  wicked  smile :  \ 

"  You  certainly  do  not  mean  to  accuse  Charlexii  = 
of  kidnapping  your  daughter-in-law?  My  son  l>f— 
barely  eighteen ;  he  was  still  in  school."  i  __ 

A  door  was  opened,  disclosing  against  the  lott^  = 
line  of  reception-rooms  the  melancholy,  wrinldei 
face  of  the  general-duke,  leaning  painfully  on  thi^ 
arm   of  his  chair   to    greet   Mme.  F^nigan  Witt 
these  insolent  words:  •!•* 

**  I  will  add,  dear  Madame,  that  our  dear  inno- 
cent, when  he  departed,  borrowed  a  hundred  thcm^  -■ 
sand  francs,  which  will  cost  us  fully  twice  tkdt^*!* 
amount,  whereas  his  Danae  boasts  of  having  fled  ^ 
with  nothing  but  the  one  chemise  she  had  on  her  ' 
back." 

While  he  was  speaking,  an  old-fashioned  pier- 
glass  above  the  mantel  in  the  small  salon  reflected 
the  trembling  of  his  long  moustache,  which  he 
twisted  with  a  fiendish  smile,  and  the  despairing 
gestures  which  Master  Jean  made  with  the  bow  of  ' 
his  violoncello,  from  his  station  behind  the  great 
dasy-chair.  Mme.  F^nigan  had  risen,  with  great 
dignity,  and  said  as  she  took  her  leave : 

**  Request  your  son  not  to  come  in  my  son'^ 
path." 

The  general  was  startled,  but  the  duchess  reas- 
sured him :  "  Nonsense  !  —  with  one  in  Seine-et- 
Oise  and  the  other  on  his  way  to  the  Indies,  they 
are  not  in  much  danger  of  meeting." 
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^   However,  as  soon  as  Mfcne.  F^nigan  was  !n  her 
teriage  and  the  carriage  at  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
Itusf  summoned  M.  Alexandre. 
"General?" 

"Just  have   an  eye  on  this  Richard,  do  you 
lerstand?     If  he  leaves  the  neighborhood,  fDl- 

on  his  heels  and  keep  us  informed." 
The  duchess  ^dded : 

"  As  for  my  son's  expenses,  whatever  he  asks 
r,  come  directly  to  me." 
The  ex-steward  bowed  to  the  ground  and  went 
ly  from  Grosbourg,  a  dandified  death's-head. 
Meanwhile  Richard,  his  head  drawn  down  be 
^n  his  broad  shoulders,  was  striding  furiously 
to  and  down  the  salon,  at  Uzelies,  listening  to 
llime.  F^nigan,    who   sat  crushed   with    indigna- 
jfco  in  the  depths  of  a  capacious  armchair,  her 
bt  with  its  long  strings  on  her  knee.     He  listened 
fc  her  patiently  to  the  end,  with  clenched  teeth ; 
It  last,   halting  in  front  of  his  mother,  he  lifted 
kr,  held  her  against  his  heart,  in  an  outburst  of 
ifection  extremely  rare  in  that  reserved  creature, 
ttd  exclaimed : 

"  It  is  all  over,  now.  You  are  right ;  that  woman 
i  unworthy ;  let  her  go  where  she  pleases,  we  will 
lever  mention  her  name  again." 

He  said  it  in  the  sincerity  of  his  indignation, 
horrified  at  the  thought  that  Lydie  had  carried  off, 
bad  seduced  a  school-boy.  For  the  first  time  he 
(talized  the  grotesqueness  as  well  as  the  horror  of 
the  episode,  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  had  so  long 
beside  him,  without  knowing  it,  a  diseased  woman, 
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a  hysterical  subject  and  calling  his  mother  to  wii-! 
ness  that  it  was  so ;  and  the  mother  agreed  to  aaj 
emphasized  what  he  said,  overjoyed  to  have  woi 
back  her  former  place  in  his  heart. 

"  It  *s  our  fault,  you  see,  my  son.  We  went  ti- 
the Foundling  Hospital  for  her.  In  that  way  oa| 
avoids  the  vexations  of  a  family;  but  the 
comes  to  you  without  antecedents  or  sponsoi 
enveloped  in  mystery,  in  obscurity,  subject  to 
possible  hereditary  drawbacks.  This  girl  claimt 
to  be  of  noble  blood.  They  put  that  into  h< 
head  at  the  convent.  At  all  events  her  nobili^ 
was  well  mixed  with  depravity  in  her  veins.  Kiaf 
me,  and  let  us  think  no  more  about  her."  \ 

He  tried  to  avoid  thinking  of  her,  exhaustii 
his  body  by  fatigue,  so  that  he  dropped  asle< 
every  evening  with  clenched  fists.  Doubtless, 
he  had  married  a  domestic  woman  like  his  mothei! 
devoted  to  her  orchard,  her  cupboards,,  her  linei 
and  her  preserves,  Richard  would  have  found  di* 
traction  for  his  suffering  in  outdoor  life.  Bui 
Lydie,  having  no  child,  no  house  to  look  after, 
accompanied  her  husband  everywhere,  hunted  and 
fished  at  his  side,  and  when  he  tried  to  shut 
reminders  of  her,  he  found  them  wherever  h< 
went,  as  living  and  vivid  as  the  shadow  of  his 
vanished  happiness. 

His  first  cast  of  the  net  after  his  wife's  depart- 
ure was  between  Ris  and  Juvisy,  a  few  yards  fron 
the  shore.  The  water,  which  is  very  calm  in  tha 
spot,  showed  him  the  reversed  image  of  a  barge 
men's  inn,  a  former  posting  station,  standing  alon< 
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11  the  edge  of  the  towing-path,  with  its  broad 
latched  roof  and  its  long,  small-paned  windows. 
"  Am  I  too  far  in  among  the  weeds ! "  asked 
buchin,  who  held  the  oars,  amazed  at  his  em- 
Ioyer*s  immobility.  Richard  did  not  reply;  he 
as  living  over  a  scene  of  their  married  life,  enacted 
t  that  same  spot,  the  river  foaming  in  a  pouring 
ain,  the  sky  black  as  ink,  the  boat  full  of  water, 
^die  shrieking  and  laughing  in  the  downpour, 
pe  of  her  little  shoes  lost,  drowned  in  landing; 
pd  then  the  common-room  at  the  inn,  long  and 
iark,  where  candles  stuck  in  empty  bottles  shone 
po  the  fierce  faces  of  bargemen,  sandhaulers  and 
diepherds,  who  also  had  been  taken  unawares  by 
be  shower  and  were  drying  their  great  woollen 
jdoaks  before  the  fire  of  small  sticks  at  which  Lydie, 
jfcenched  to  the  skin,  was  warming  herself,  twisting 
ip  her  hair,  amused  by  those  lustful  eyes,  aflame 
lith  satyr-like  desire  and  kept  at  a  distance  by 
ike  stout  frame  and  brawny  fists  of  her  companion. 

"The  water  is  too  clear  here,  old  Chuchin,  row 
ip  above  the  bridge,"  said  Richard  in  an  altered 
loice.  And  beneath  the  keeper's  vigorous  stroke 
ftc  mirror  which  reflected  the  old  inn  was  broken 
itto  twenty  pieces  which  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
aver  with  the  memories  it  evoked.  The  boat 
tt)pped  at  lie  des  Moineaux,  a  spot  marvellously 
idl  adapted  for  casting  the  net,  but  the  master's 
fcmd  had  lost  its  cunning  that  day. 

At  one  of  its  points  the  little  island  is  indented 
V  a  long  crescent-shaped  inlet,  where,  over  a  bot- 
tom of  fine  sand,  a  transparent  pool  sleeps  in  the 
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shadow  of  two  willows  with  tufted  foliage,  wl: 
bend  and  meet  overhead.  Lydie  called  that  n< 
her  bath.  With  Richard's  boat  across  the  entra 
with  its  sail  set,  and  the  willows  falling  like  c 
tains  on  either  side,  she  would  take  her  lessoi 
swimming;  and  when  she  removed  her  clotl 
when  she  came  out  of  the  water,  what  wild  lau 
ter  and  little  shrieks  of  alarm  at  the  sligh 
breath  upon  her  bare  pink  skin  from  a  wil 
branch  or  the  wings  of  a  frightened  insect  I 
image  of  that  lovely  dripping  flesh,  streaked  v 
cold  and  with  light,  with  shivers  and  with  9 
beams,  the  sudden  recurrence  of  the  flavor  of  t 
luscious  fruit  into  which  he  had  never  dared 
once  to  bite  to  his  heart's  desire,  in  a  word 
heartbreaking  regret  that  filled  his  eyes  with  te 
for  vanished  joys,  for  hours  that  were  dead  and  gc 
was  the  only  result  of  his  three  or  four  casts  of 
net  during  his  long  halt  at  lie  des  Moineaux. 

"  It 's  a  strange  thing,"  said  Rosine  Chuch 
father  that  evening  in  the  kitchert,  "  that  for 
his  sad  face,  Monsieur  Richard  never  once  stop 
singing  all  the  time  he  was  fishing.*' 

In  truth,  while  he  was  absorbed  in  contem] 
tion  of  his  single,  cherished  souvenir,  an  air 
Pergolese  mechanically  recurred  to  his  mind, 
air  which  Master  Jean  and  Lydie  used  to  p 
and  of  which  he  sang  the  bass,  accompany 
with  his  **  poum-poum  "  the  divine  melody  wl 
rang  in  his  brain  and  swelled  his  heart  to  burst 

In  the  days  that  followed  he  was  beset  by 
same  image.     In  all  the  nooks  and  winding! 
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river,  no  matter  what  the  hour,  in  the  morning 
B  so  dense  that  he  had  nothing  to  guide  his 
trse  save  the  plashing  of  the  water  against  the 
B  of  the  bridges,  or  at  night,  when  the  lights  of 
)arge  glided  mysteriously  along  close  to  the 
er  bank ;  on  the  Yferes  and  on  the  Orge,  those 
itty  little  affluents  of  the  Seine,  lined  by  green 
pes,  by  clumps  of  trees  and  brilliant  flower- 
dens,  by  dove-cotes,  by  laundries,  by  ancient 
eys  transformed  into  mills,  always  and  ever>'- 
re  the  same  amorous  image  haunted  him.  He 
her  under  his  oar,  slender  and  cool  as  a  water- 
t,  and  with  its  greenish-white  tint,  impervious 
in  and  wind. 

le  forest  skirted  the  river.  Richard  plunged 
the  forest  to  escape  the  haunting  visions  of 
vater.  But  in  the  underbrush,  among  the 
ets  of  young  trees,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
-grown  roads  where  all  the  sign-posts  were 
iar  to  them,  the  vision  pursued  him.  Always 
; ;  and  when  it  was  not  Lydie,  chance  meet- 
incidents,  to  remind  him  of  his  misfortune, 
evening,  on  returning  from  a  long  walk,  as  he 
d  the  Hermitage,  rough  but  kindly  voices 
I  to  him. 

[alio !  Monsieur  Richard.*' 
itecoeur,  alias  the  Indian,  an  old  giant  of  a 
sman  suspected  of  poaching,  was  celebrating 
larriage  of  his  son,  a  floor-walker  in  Paris,  to 
rk  in  the  same  shop.  In  the  centre  of  the 
•grown,  untidy  courtyard  of  the  former  clois- 
long  table  was  spread,  around  which  were 

S 
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gathered  keepers  in  the  Grosbourg  livery,  with  th( 
sunburned  wives  dressed  in  briliiant-hued  hoiid 
clothes,  the  farmer  of  Uzelles  and  his  family,  t 
two  musicians  who  furnished  music  for  the  we 
ding,  and  M.  Alexandre,  very  chic^  with  his  v\ 
nished  boots  and  light  trousers,  staring  throuj 
his  monocle  at  the  bride,  an  adorably  ugly  crc 
ture,  dressed  and  hair-dressed  in  the  latest  sty 
Richard  must  go  in  and  sit  down  for  a  mome; 
The  dinner  was  nearing  its  close;  a  few  mc 
glasses  of  white  wine  were  drunk  to  the  health 
the  bride  and  groom.  After  which,  at  a  signal  giv 
on  the  cornet,  they  took  their  places  for  a  quadri 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Richard  a 
the  Indian,  with  their  elbows  on  the  table,  talk 
as  they  watched  the  dancers. 

"  As  to  her  being  a  flirt.  Monsieur  Richard, 
think  the  child 's  a  good  deal  of  a  flirt,"  said  t 
keeper,  following  his  daughter-in-law's  white  wrea 
with  his  narrow  eyes  like  a  bulky  pachyderm 
"  And  so  the  boy  don't  care  about  her  going  ba 
to  the  shop,  especially  as  her  lungs  are  a  little  wea 
They  're  going  to  stay  at  the  Hermitage  a  seas 
or  two.  He  will  pass  the  day  at  his  work  in  Pa 
and  I  '11  keep  an  eye  on  his  wife.  I  did  n't  ha 
any  luck  with  my  own  wife  in  my  day,  but  I  pi 
mise  you  this  one  shall  walk  straight." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Richard  with  a  cc 
strained  smile,  thinking  to  himself  that  he  shot 
have  entrusted  the  Indian  with  the  surveillance 
his  family. 

Darkness  was  descending  upon  the  woods  wh 
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left  the  Hermitage ;  the  birds  were  no  longer 
png;  only  the  wedding  cornet  sent  forth  its 
ifll  rhythmical  notes,  but  that  was  not  the 
lac  which  Richard  heard  and  which  he  accom- 
nied  with  his  rumbling  bass,  with  his  heart- 
iding  "  poum-poum,"  strewn  along  the  dark 
fts. 

In  his  discouragement  he  ceased  to  go  out. 
lere  was  a  room  called  the  study  on  the  ground 
or  of  the  Pavilion,  near  the  laundry.     Richard, 

0  had  slept  in  his  bachelor  chamber  near  his 
tther's  at   the   Chateau   since   his  wife's  flight, 

1  used  that  abandoned  room  to  take  his  siesta 
the  great  leather-covered  chair,  or  to  settle  a 
tractor's  account  at  the  old  notary's  cylindrical 
c  Thenceforth  he  remained  there  much  of 
time.  He  watched  the  road  from  the  window 
\  his  childhood,  amused  himself  by  recognizing 
acquaintances   there,  the   roadmender's   bar- 

the  little  hunchbacked  shoe-peddler,  artless 
es  on  what  might  be  likened  to  the  board  of 
me  of"  goose,"  over  which  Lydie's  face  seemed 
e  leaning  beside  his.  He  remembered  her 
of  the  cattle  on  the  day  before  market-day, 
also   of  the  Foucart  tumbril  on  which  they 

to  carry  persons  found  drowned.  There  is 
mysterious   vehicle   now   coming    slowly   up 

the  Seine ;  it  is  bringing  old  M^rivet's  valet- 
iiambre,  who  has  just  been  taken  from  the 
5  on  the  shore,  where  he  was  accidentally 
Tied  day  before  yesterday.  He  was  sacristan 
le  Little  Parish  Church ;  so  his  poor  master  is 
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following  his  body,  weeping  and  more  bent 
shrunken  than  usual. 

Ah !  there  is  Pere  Georges,  with  his  long 
and  a  piece  of  bread  under  his  arm.    Surely  to* 
is  not  the  pauper's  day ;  but  the  old  vagabond 
not  left  Uzelles  for  some  time  past     He  seenn-J 
be   watching,   waiting.      He   is   constantly   fofl|| 
wandering  about  the  Ch&teau  or  lying  agaiqst 
of  the  gates,  sometimes  on  the  road,  sometime^ 
the  forest,     "  He  is  never  sober  now  1 "  says  CI 
chin  enviously ;  and  the  girls  in  the  kitchen,  wl 
the  old  tramp  puts  his  man-dog's  muzzle  and 
watery  eyes  between  the  bars  of  their  basemfgl 
window,  call  out  to  him  with  a  laugh :  ''  Have  yqi 
got  a  pain  in  your  heart,  Pere  Georges?  " 

It  is  a  pitiful  sight,  on  this  hot,  glaring  day,  H 
see  that  poor,  human  worm  drag  himself  along  t}|| 
high  road,  clinging  to  the  trees  or  the  wal]| 
What  was  his  origin?  Has  that  creature  a  cotfih 
try?  What  language,  what  patois  does  that  toQt)|i 
less  mouth  murder?  And  how  happens  he  to  1^ 
in  that  corner  of  Seine-et-Oise,  the  old  beggar,  ai 
lost  and  unknown  and  far-away  as  if  he  were  stray 
ing  about  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa? 

Now  he  approaches  the  fountain,  trying  to  reac] 
the  cup  and  hold  it  under  the  stream  of  clea 
water.  His  hands  tremble,  his  feet  slip,  his  hat,  ai 
old  rag  without  shape  or  color,  falls  beside  i2fy 
overturned  cup,  which  makes  the  young  farmer' 
wife  standing  opposite,  watching  her  poultry  yard 
her  hands  folded  over  an  enormous  stomach,  lau|^ 
till  the  tears  roll  down  her  cheeks.     At  last  thi 
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wretch  after  painful  efforts  succeeds  in 
ng  from  the  spout  itself;  and  two  tiny 
IS  of  water  trickle  down  from  his  beard» 
the  sun  scorches  his  bald^  red  skull,  marked 
j^at  blue  veins.  And  Richard  recalled  what 
:  once  said  to  him,  that  she  had  never  seen  a 
xer  stop  at  night  at  that  crossroad  to  drink, 
itand  for  a  moment  hesitating,  looking  at  the 
id  — no,  that  she  had  never  seen  that  uncer- 
'  born  of  misery  and  loneliness,  without  think- 
tiat  the  poor  wanderer  had  once  been  a  little 

rocked  and  petted  by  a  fond  mother,  who 
ps,  as  she  watched  him  in  his  sleep,  dreamed 
ciost  brilliant  future  for  him.  How  could  the 
m  who  spoke  so  kindly,  with  such  sincere 
assion,  inflict  such  injury  upon  her  husband  ? 
;  was  of  less  consequence  to  her  than  an  old 
;r? 

iv  that  he  has  quenched  his  thirst,  P&re 
res  lies  down  by  the  fountain,  heavily,  bit  by 
»  if  he  were  throwing  his  limbs  on  the  ground 
fter  another.  He  takes  his  bread  from  under 
ireadbare,  ragged  cloak,  places  it  on  a  stone 
;  side,  then,  closing  his  eyes,  but  only  half 
or  he  has  to  defend  his  crust  against  the  flies 
swarm  of  filthy  vermin  opposed  to  his  taking 
le  falls  asleep  with  one  hand  on  his  breast, 
iier  on  his  hard-wood  staff". 

Richard   does   not    sleep.      The   pleasant 
3  of  the  old  days  are  a  thing  of  the  past.     He 

at  the  other  side  of  the  glaring,  scorching 
watching,  listening  to  the  heavy  sleep  of  that 
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wretched  creature  for  whom  he  feels  somct 
like  affection  because  he  was  Lydie*s  pat 
because  he  was  the  last  person  to  whom  she  sp 
because  it  was  that  cracked  and  distorted  I 
into  which  she  put  the  farewell  note  which  J 
Fdnigan  never  dared  show  to  her  son.  And 
denly  he  thinks  that  perhaps  his  wife's  little 
in  their  bedroom  upstairs  contains  other  lettc 
interesting  as  that  one.  How  is  it  that  he 
never  before  been  tempted  to  look  there? 

He  goes  to  Rosine  to  ask  her  for  the  key, 
M.  Alexandre's  figure  climbing  through  the 
dry  window  looking  on  the  park,  runs  hastil 
the  little  wooden  staircase  hung  with  Gei 
canvas  covered  with  large  flowers,  and  si 
before  a  dainty  little  piece  of  old-fashioned 
quetry  of  which  he  bursts  the  lock,  being  sud< 
intoxicated  by  the  odor  of  iris  in  sachet 
which  recalls  the  absent  one  even  more  str< 
than  the  melodies  of  Pergolese  or  Beeth< 
With  his  great  fingers  Richard  ferrets  and  fur 
feverishly.  He  has  already  found  letters  fror 
mother  and  himself,  written  when  he  was  p; 
court  to  the  orphan,  a  few  notes  from  ! 
Martha  during  a  short  visit  to  Dublin;  then, 
carefully  preserved,  the  two  bills  for  their  si 
and  their  night's  lodging  the  night  of  the  0 
Poor  Lydie !  she  must  have  lacked  opportu 
for  enjoyment. 

Now  he  finds  a  large  envelope  contain: 
miniature  on  ivory  in  a  case,  and  three  letter 
fine  feline  handwriting  which  he  recognizes  a 
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«rriting  of  Charlexis.  At  the  first  lines  he 
,  his  cheeks  flush  purple  at  the  prince's  infer- 
aanceuvring  to  persuade  Lydie  to  fly,  by 
\g  upon  the  hateful  monotony  of  her  exiist- 
>etween  the  vulgar  Poum-poum  and  Madame 
ouse,  the  apple-gatherer;  those  are  the 
in  which  he  refers  to  Richard  and  his 
T.  Ah  I  the  little  monster,  nothing  escapes 
leither  hobbies  nor  tedious  repetitions  of  the 
story ;  and  what  a  faculty  he  has  for  appeal- 

>  the  young  woman's  vanity,  her  pretensions 
)lc  birth,  her  feverish  longing  for  travel  and 
ture  1  how  well  he  knows  how  to  make  her 
that  she  is  stifling  on  that  little  stretch  of  the 
between  two  locks  I  And  they  accuse  Lydie 
ing  imposed  upon  his  eighteen  years !  Why 
oung  prince  is  a  hundred  years  old ;  and  he 
ic  experience  of  an  old  ballet-dancer  and  a 
1  priest.  No,  she  did  not  seduce  him  and 
him  off";  these  letters  prove  that. 

who,  pray,  is  this  superb,  lusty  baby,  lying 
iced  on  a  flowered  carpet,  in   this  tiny  gold 

>  Whose  child  is  it?  Theirs,  perhaps. 
len?  Where?  How?    She  has  never  left  the 

And  the  poor  husband,  whose  disappointed 
ity  was  a  constant  source  of  regret,  search- 
questions   those    miniature    features,   those 
golden  locks,   the   stone-cold  eyes  of  him 
he  supposes  to  be  the  little  monster's  natu- 
ild.     But  no,  it  is  the  little  monster  himself. 
portrait  of  Charlexis  at  the  age  of  two  was  a 
of  the  general's  —  a  way  of  saying  to  the 
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ladies  who  went  into  ecstasies  over  the  lovely  nvi^ 
little  creature:  '*That  is  the  kind  I  make;"  wlJi 
the  prince,  offering  his  mistress  that  countetfii 
presentiment  of  his  infancy,  seems  to  itnpip 
"  That  is  how  I  am  made."  In  the  bottom  of  til 
case,  under  the  portrait,  a  more  familiar,  null 
ardent  letter  than  the  others,  gives  these  explaal 
tions.  As  he  runs  through  this  letter,  Richal 
suddenly  turns  pale,  his  hand  trembles  nervouil 
and  he  feels  a  horrible  contraction  in  the  pit  of  hi 
stomach.  His  eyes  grow  dim,  blinded  by  flasht 
within,  so  that  they  can  no  longer  see.  The  ^ 
son,  the  poison  of  jealousy  —  he  has  never  befoi 
felt  that  horrible  burning  sensation.  Lydie  gol 
away,  lost  to  him,  he  has  thought  of  nothing  b 
yond  that ;  but  now  he  thinks  of  the  other,  of  tJ 
man  who  has  stolen  her  from  him,  of  their  trail 
ports,  their  caresses.  And  the  poor  jealous  wreti 
reads  on.  He  would  like  not  to  do  it,  every  wo 
rends  him,  burns  him;  but  he  must;  it  is  like 
delicious  poison  which  a  malignant  fever  fore 
him  to  drink  and  drink. 

To  persuade  Lydie  to  fly  with  him,  the  lev 
complains  in  ardent  phrases  that  their  nights 
the  isba  are  too  dark;  he  is  weary  of  loving  in  t 
darkness,  in  fear  and  trembling,  with  the  do 
sniffing  under  the  door.  Doubtless  there  is  attrs 
tion  in  it,  the  stimulant  of  danger.  Oh !  their  k 
yesterday  morning  on  the  stoop  at  Grosbourg,  ] 
to  lip,  so  sweet  and  so  long  that  for  five  minul 
they  both  were  dazed  and  quivering,  their  knc 
trembling  under  them.    But  their  first  night  in  t 
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j-roora  on  the  yacht  will  be  much  sweeter.  A 
sleepless  night,  without  fear  or  shame ;  kisses 
light.  It  will  be  as  in  the  Malaga  ballad,  in 
h  the  fair  Catholic  whispers  on  her  lover's 
"  Put  out  the  light,  oh !  put  out  the  light  — 
fer  not  to  know  the  sin  of  the  eyes."  After- 
,  she  says  aloud,  in  the  ecstasy  of  pleasure : 
ht  the  lamp,  my  dear,  light  the  lamp.  The 
r  the  eyes,  too ;  I  want  to  commit  that  with 
e  rest." 

e  poor  devil  has  risen,  is  striding  furiously 
and  forth,  clenching  his  hands  which  itch  to 
lurder.  Oh!  the  ghastly  thing  he  sees,  the 
^rs  with  which  his  eyes  are  filled,  to  which  he 
tever  again  close  them !  "  Ah !  the  loathsome 
prince,  ah!  the  thief!  Where  has  he  taken 
where  has  he  hidden  her?  If  I  could  find 
f  I  could  have  them  here,  and  come  down 
them  —  like  this,  yes,  like  this  I  '*  And  with 
eel  of  his  boot  he  shatters,  crushes  the  ivory 
ture,  fancying  that  he  is  bruising  the  naked 
crushing  out  the  life. —  But  the  poison  has 
drunk,  it  has  mingled  with  his  blood  and  will 
lim  no  respite  henceforth. 
the  salon  that  evening,  Mme.  F^nigan 
led  her  son  with  an  air  of  assurance  and  satis- 
n,  as  they  arranged  the  chessmen  in  the 
iful  circle  of  light  cast  by  the  shaded  lamp. 
me,  are  n't  we  comfortable  and  happy 
her?" 

i!    if  she   but   suspected   what  he   saw,  the 
s  that  he  imagined  ! 
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V. 

The  mass  was  at  an  end.  The  gate  and  the  d(Xfl| 
were  thrown  open,  revealing  against  the  sombrfi 
background  of  the  church,  still  darkened  by  thf: 
bright  light  without,  the  tapers  going  out  one  afM 
another,  and  M.  M^rivet  standing  in  the  vestibule^ 
freshly  shaven,  his  white  hair  falling  in  curls  ovc4 
his  high  satin  cravat,  the  red  ribbon  of  the  ordei: 
of  the  Pope  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  frockcoatf 
bowing  to  his  guests  as  they  went  out,  escortingl. 
persons  of  note  as  far  as  the  road,  thanking  tbeii| 
for  the  great  honor  with  animated,  old-fashioned 
courtesy.  "Really,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you— i^ 
we  had  a  very  good  attendance  this  morning,  bui[; 
there  would  have  been  more  of  us  had  it  not  beeqj 
for  the  feast  of  the  patron  saint  at  Draveil  an(t| 
some  service  or  other  at  the  orphanage  at  Sois/ij 
which  detracts  from  our  attendance.  Adieu  untiL 
Sunday  —  do  not  fail —  until  Sunday." 

The  faithful  worshippers  at  the  Little  Paristi^ 
Church,  mostly  neighbors,  went  their  respectivQ^ 
ways,  diffusing  for  some  moments  along  the  high* 
way  an  odor  of  consecrated  bread,  the  creakinjf 
of  new  boots  and  rustling  of  silk  dresses.  Barb<^ 
the  very  ancient  cook,  who  since  the  valet's  death, 
had  taken  his  place  as  sacristan,  brought  M.  M^rivet 
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ey  of  the  main  door.  *'  Yes,  Monsieur,  every- 
is  shut  and  the  lights  out,  except  in  the 
;ty,  where  Monsieur  le  Vicaire  is  still  sitting. 
>ld  me  not  to  wait  for  him,  that  he  would  go 
brough  the  close." 

e  close  was  a  bit  of  land  adjoining  the  chapel, 
e  some  blocks  of  stone  left  over  when  the 
:h  was  built  still  lay  among  the  grass  and 
enormous  poppies,  all  in  full  bloom.  From 
road  one  would  have  said  it  was  a  village 
rtery. 

^bb6  C^rSs  is  not  ill,  is  he  ? "  inquired  M. 
ivet,  to  whom  the  pastor  of  his  little  church 
as  dear  as  the  church  itself.  But  Barbe  re- 
rcd  him.  M.  le  Vicaire  had  asked  for  a  needle 
some  black  thread,  doubtless  to  mend  his  worn, 
y  old  cassock. 

If  Monsieur  should  buy  him  another  one,  it 
lid  be  none  too  soon." 

You  are  right,  Barbe ;  we  will  buy  him  a  new 
lock.  But  go  quickly  to  your  breakfast." 
rhe  old  woman  crossed  the  road,  now  deserted, 
I  magnified  like  all  the  surrounding  country  by 
silence  and  repose  of  the  Sabbath;  she  disap- 
irtd  through  a  little  gate  in  the  opposite  wall, 
ling  her  master  sitting  in  the  sunlight  on  one  of 
(great  white  stones  in  the  close.  M.  M^rivet 
iwaiting  for  the  vicar  to  come  out  and  was  try- 
|to  think  of  some  way  to  induce  him  to  accept 
he  new  cassock  which  should  not  be  sold  again 
iKdiately  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  when  he 
JM^d  footsteps  coming  along   the    road   accom- 
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by  I3C  r.-:r:T3*-Tg  of  a  bass    voice, 
loved  sbcTc  aZ    larf^gs  id  hare    a   passer-t^, 
stranger,   szcp   t?    rcsd    tise    inscripdoii  on 
ciuirzh :   }^xp^7m  ilrrirrft.  Cktzalitr  of  the 
cf  SaiKt'0'^€g7irf  U  G^^nJ^     He  raised  his 
esjovirig'  in  aiiac:pat:*3a  his  vaingionous   deli| 
and  was  a  l.tDe  ci3appo:ritcd  at  the  appearai 
Richard  Fescgan,  whom  he  had  not   seen 
the  intemxptioa  of  the  masicai  evenings  by  L] 
departure.      He  called  him  with   an   affectii 
gesture,  made  him  sit  down  beside  him,  and 
bestowing  a  searching  gaze  upon  him  said :  V 

"  Why  did  n't  you  come  earlier?  Don't  you  pif 
pose  e\*er  to  enter  my  litde  church?     It  would  4L 
you  good,  none  the  less."  \ 

Richard,  thin  and  hollow-cheeked,  with  loifl 
horizontal  wrinkles  marking  his  brow  like  the  lill|| 
on  music-paper,  tried  to  invent  an  excuse  for  malp 
ing  his  escape  at  once,  to  avoid  the  reproaches  <9 
that  old  maniac,  the  landlord  of  the  religion  so  t» 
speak ;  but  the  warmth  of  the  stone,  the  soothittg 
odor  of  the  poppies,  the  attractive  and  captivattik= 
kindliness  of  the  old  man  chained  him  to  tte 
spot. 

**  You  are  much  younger  than  I,"  said  the  go<^ 
man,  patting  his  hands  gently ;  "  but  two  peopi 
are  very  nearly  the  same  age  when  they  meet  wiK 
the  same  misfortune.  I  have  known  the  trouble  fro* 
which  you  are  suffering;  I  have  passed  throng 
it  as  you  are  doing,  miserable  enough  to  diii 
inisrrable  enough  to  kill  —  yes,  I  mean  it,  to  kil 
It  is  amusing,  isn't  it?  to  think  of  Pere  M^rivd 
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tde  old  man  who  is  always  so  courteous  and 
It  needed  nothing  less  than  that  —  an 
k  of  frantic  pride — to  make  of  him  the  most 
rdly  of  assassins,  for  there  is  no  coward  so 
:  as  a  husband  who  kills  his  wife  with  the 
m\y  of  the  law." 

chard  hung  his  head  without  replying.  To 
:  that  he,  who  for  a  week  had  thought  of 
ing  but  murder  and  revenge  and  was  that 
lent  returning  from  the  post,  where  he  had 
.  in  the  hope  of  finding  there,  by  some  chance, 
x)king  over  the  mail  left  to  be  called  for,  some 
ale  handwriting —  to  think  that  he  should  lay 
;elf  open  to  such  confidences  I  So  the  sinister 
ights  which  a  feverish  brain  revolves  as  it 
es  along  the  highroad  are  visible;  but  why 
old  M^rivet,  usually  so  silent  about  his  own 
irs,  feel  impelled  to  tell  him  his  story  ? 
That  story,  my  dear  boy,  resembles  yours ;  but 
as  sixteen  years  older  than  my  wife.  I  was 
Jl,  not  handsome  and  in  business  up  to  my 
k,  dealing  in  alfa-grass,  which  compelled  me  to 
ice  frequent  trips  to  Algeria;  I  had  but  one 
ig  in  my  favor,  I  played  the  violin  and  not  very 
lly.  My  Ir^ne,  who  was  born  at  Blidah,  had  a 
den  complexion,  long,  coaxing  eyes  and  the 
«test  manners.  Although  she  knew  but  little 
wt  music,  she  loved  it  as  you  do,  instinctively, 
li  her  nerves.  The  soft  caressing  touch  of  the 
es  made  her  quiver  all  over ;  I  was,  as  I  tell 
I,  quite  an  accomplished  performer.  You  are 
prised  that  you  never  heard  mc  in  your  Sunday 
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concerts;  the  truth  is  that,  since  Irene's  deatv 
have  never  cared  to  play.  '^" 

"  Our  second  year  of  married  life  gave  us  a  cl 
which  did  not  live.  My  wife  was  bitterly  dii 
pointed,  especially  as  we  were  warned  that 
could  not  hope  to  become  a  mother  again.  Itil 
at  that  time  that  I  bought  this  place  at  Uzellek^ 
divert  her  mind,  to  enable  her  to  live  in  the 
air;  she  was  pleased, 'or  pretended  to  be  pleM 
to  gratify  me.  She  took  such  zealous  interest* 
evcffything!  Unluckily  a  famous  painter  came"* 
live  in  the  neighborhood.  Irlne  loved  celebritiJE 
I  shared  with  her  that  characteristic  Parisian  foiBlS 
pride  in  having  a  famous  man  at  one's  table.  Beffl 
made  welcome  at  bur  house,  the  painter  cad 
often.  He  was  a  handsome  ifellow  with  theatrit 
manners,  beard  trimmed  to  a  point,  hair  i 
Rubens,  and  underneath  his  pretentious  ways, 
most  vivid  imagination  and  a  faculty  of  high.! 
colored  and  captivating  speech.  All  the  ti^ 
that  he  was  there  my  wife  leaned  toward  Im 
drinking  in  his  words ;  and  I  made  my  violin  s5 
to  no  purpose,  for  she  listened  to  his  voice  a 
followed  it,  in  spite  of  Mendelssohn  and  Chop 
I  was  deeply  pained  by  that,  as  I  was  to  see  I 
—  always  bored  and  silent  when  we  were  alone 
become  animated,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  spa3 
ling  eyes,  simply  on  hearing  that  man's  step 
our  door.  I  reproached  her  for  it  sometim- 
laughingly,  but  my  laughter  jarred  as  much 
hers  when  she  answered  with  an  ardess,  surpris 
air :  *  Do  you  think  so  ?  Why,  no,  I  assure  yo 
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Soon  I  had  only  this  one  thought  in  my  head: 
■*She  loves  him,  she  loves  him.'  At  night,  as  I 
dqr  beside  her,  I  dreamed  that  I  was  very  tall 
jjttd  strong,  comelier  than  the  other;  and  often, 
ad  of  sleeping,  I  watched  her  sleep,  listened 
the  passionate  outcries  with  which  I  imagined 
her  lips  were  swollen,  although  nothing  had 
en  place  between  them.  At  other  times  I  had 
frantic  longing  to  wake  her  abruptly :  '  Love 
,  love  me,  or  I  '11  kill  you.'  At  last,  feeling 
t  she  was  getting  a  little  farther  away  from  my 
every  day,  it  occurred  to  me  to  apply  to  the 
,«ui  with  whom  she  was  in  love.  I  don't  know 
iVfay  it  was  that  I  associated  in  my  mind  that 
iirtist's  name  with  grandeur  of  soul,  generosity, 
•nperior  understanding.  And  so  one  day,  I  said 
to  that  man  very  quietly :  '  Hark  ye  —  I  am  not 
itrong  enough.  I  feel  that  she  is  slipping  away 
from  me  and  going  toward  you  involuntarily. 
For  you,  it  is  nothing  but  an  amourette^  a  momen- 
J  tary  gratification.  For  me,  it  is  my  whole  life. 
Do  not  take  her  away  from  me,  I  implore  you  — 
leave  her  to  me  and  go  away.' 

*' The  man  replied :  *  Very  well,  I  will  go.'  He 
fid  go  the  next  day,  but  he  took  her  with  him. 
**  You  know  something  of  what  I  suffered;  and 
Jtt  I  was  alone,  I  had  no  heart  in  which  to  pour 
out  my  grief,  no  mother  to  keep  me  from  doing 
fcolish  things.  I  did  them  all.  At  first  I  deter- 
nined  to  follow  them,  having  made  up  my  mind 
to  kill  them  both;  they  were  in  Switzerland,  at 
Gcrsau  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,     How  melancholy 
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that  lake  seemed  to  me,  darkened  by  the  m< 
taios  reflected  in  it,  tinged  with  gloom  and 
ing,  on  the  evening  When  I  landed  there,  wit 
two  steps  of  the  only  hotel.  My  wife  and 
lover  had  just  gone  to  the  KursaaL  I  took  a 
opposite  theirs ;  I  heard  them  return  with  the  o1 
guests  of  the  hotel.  He  talked  very  loud  in 
hall,  in  his  wheedling,  musical  voice ;  but  he 
a^iother  voice  with  which  I  was  not  familiar, 
hpme  voice,  sharp  and  stern,  which  soon  reachoi 
my  ears  indistinctly  through  their  closed  door,  rbl 
kept  mine  ajar  part  of  the  night,  and  stood  theii|| 
revolver  in  hand,  ready  to  jump.  One  absurd  ajk 
cumstance  restrained  me,  my  unfamiliarity  wilp 
firearms,  especially  with  that  one,  which  I  hm 
bought  all  loaded  on  the  morning  I  left  .boini 
and  which  I  feared  that  I  might  use  awkwardip 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  slightest  sound  ffl 
doubtful  meaning,  at  the  slightest  suggestion  ofsT 
caress,  I  should  have  rushed  upon  them  like  a  wift 
beast  But  what  I  heard  bore  little  resemblance  ia 
caresses.  He  was  scolding  her,  angrily  and  sneeJ 
ingly ;  she,  in  a  low,  grief-stricken  voice,  broken  bf 
weeping,  humbling  herself  and  imploring  pardoir 
I  learned  later  that  he  was  making  a  scene  apnd 
pos  of  a  musician  at  the  Kursaal  whom  she  ha« 
favored  with  too  many  glances,  for  he  too  wa 
jealous,  jealous  and  cruel,  to  the  point  of  strildn^ 
her,  and  in  their  quarrels  his  most  serious  giieif 
ance  against  her,  that  with  which  he  reproacbo 
her  most  bitterly  was  her  betrayal  of  her  husbanc 
As  I  listened  to  that  weak,  monotonous  complaid 
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hg  of  a  hcvtig  whom  I  loved  so  dearlyi  whom  I 

fdt  to  be  suffering  so  near  me,  the  tears  rolled 

down  my  cheeks,  called  forth  by  her  tiears,  and, 

calling  myself  all  the  while  a  coward  and  a  fool,  I 

ftrew  myself  on  my  bed  with  sobs  and  cries  whicli 

h  my  shame  I  stifled  in  my  pillow.    Ah  1  how 

jkark  it  is  in  our  poor  souls  when  prayer  does  not 

iumine  them  1     And  in  those  days  I  did  not  know 

to  pray. 

"  At  daybreak  Irene's  lover  went  out  alone  with 

In  box  and  his  easel.     He  was  going  to  paint  on 

mountain.     My  wife  must  be  asleep ;  the  roomi 

lis  perfectly  silent.     I  had  only  to  turn  the  knob, 

,  without  knowing  how  I  had  entered  or  why, 

is  assassin  or  as  husband,  to  embrace  her  or  to 

JJUl  her,  I  found  myself  beside   her.    The  little 

ise  that  I  made  partially  awakened  her,  and  she 

laoved ;  but  her  heavy  morning  sleep,  following  a 

Jwretched  night,  seized  her  again  at  once  and  she 

Ircathed  long  and  deep.     She  had  evidently  slept 

ft)ne,  he  on  the  couch,  on  which  were  bed-clothes 

tossed  about  in  disorder,  adding  to  the  confusion 

rf  that  small  room,  filled  with  trunks  and  clothes, 

ttd  lighted  by  the  twofold  morning  light  of  the 

>ky  and  the  lake  near  at  hand.     What  profound 

^notion  seized  me  as  I  saw  my  beloved  on  that 

4eap  hotel  bed,  in  the  same  coquettish  pose  that 

I  had  so  often  admired,  one  arm  bent  under  her 

fad,  the  other  thrown  carelessly  on  the  sheet, 

iBtre  and   dazzlingly  white.     I  honestly  thought 

4at  I  was  going  to  strangle  her,  to  prevent  her 

fem  living  longjer  with  that  man ;  but,  as  I  leaned 
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Qver  \%x^  blinded  by  that  savage  impulse,  her 
whole  frapie  was  shaken  by  one  of  those  long  half 
sobs  which  ^  c^ild;  gives  wl^o  hs^s  been  scolded  and 
has  fallen  asleep  in  his  misery.  Then  X  noticed 
that  her  eyes  were  red»  her  eyelids  swollen  with 
the  vcOiX^  of  tears,  and  I  felt  a  great  wave  of  com- 
passion for  her,  all  my  wrath  vanished  in  face  of 
such  irresppasibility  and  weakness.  Oh!  the  great 
dealer  in  phrases  talks  about  it  very  cavalierly,  and 
v^ith  a.. fine  stage  gesture  bids  us :  '  Kill  her ! '  But 
one  m]LLSt  have  the  murderers  instinct,  a. cowardly 
heart  and  an  executioner's  hands, ;  I  rushed  to  the 
door  without  looking  around ;  an  hour  later  I  had 

"Returning  to  Paris,  finding  that  I  could  not 
turn  my  attention  to  business  again,  I  took  refuge 
here,  and  w|ls  so  lonely  and  miserable  that  I  used 
my  revolver  at  last,  against  myself.  This  little 
round  hole  which  I  made  in  my  head"  —  old 
M^rivet  raised  his  white  hair  and  showed  the  scar 
—  ^'this  bullet-scratch  kept  me  for  two  months 
neither  dead  nor  alive,  in  a  dazed  condition. 
When  my  brain  began  to  live  again,  I  found  at 
my  side  a  noble  man,  a  saint  who  nursed  my  soul; 
and  when  my  soul  was  cured,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  charity  and  forgiveness  my  arms  were  reop-, 
ened  to  her  whom  I  still  loved,  and  whose  only  wiA 
was  to  return  to  me.  Poor  dear,  what  a  return^ 
Sadly  changed,  wasted,  with  the  same  red  flush  oi^ 
her  cheek-bones  that  we  see  on  beech-leaves  that 
have  been  attacked  by  caterpillars,  her  escape  from 
her  six  months  of  free  love  was  like  a  discharge 
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from  a  hospital.  I  hoped  that  this  pretty,  verdant 
spot,  so  pleasantly  placed  between  the  river  and 
the  woods,  would  restore  her  strength.  :But  she 
continued  to  droop,  even  after  a  winter  passed  in 
her  own  country,  in  the  centre  of  an  orange  grove 
near  Blidah.  Sometimes,  with  a  heart-broken  ^mile 
in  her  lovely  eyes,  which  filled  a  greater.  5p.su:e  ii\ 
her  face  every  day,  she  would  say  to  me :  *  I  lov^ 
you,  I  am  happy,  and  I  am  going  away.  What  a 
&te!' 

"For  my  part,  I  had  confidence  in  my  passion,* in 
her  youth.     Suddenly  life  came  back,  at  all  events, 
the  appearance  and  symptoms  of  life.     Hersoher'si 
oovels  performed  that  miracle.     One  whole  sum- 
mer, her  last  summer,  she  passed  in  our  garden, 
nrhich  you  see   on   the   other  side  of  the   road, 
-J  shivering   in   the    bright   sunshine,   in   a  sort  of 
wicker    sentry-box,   reading    and    re-reading    the 
novelist's  charming   love-stories;    there  was   one, 
the  Brodeuse  d'Or^  which  she  preferred  to  all  the 
others  because  of  the  attractive  figure  of  Yamina, 
whose  costume  she  amuset;!  herself  by  copying  and 
wearing,  the  jacket  of  spangled  velvet,  and  the 
head-dress  of  gold  sequins  on  her  long  locks. 

"  *  What  would  the  author  say  if  he  should  see  me 
as  Yamina?  '  she  often  asked  me.  *  Do  I  look  like 
her?'  —  And  I,  unthinkingly,  answered :  'Yes,  in- 
deed,' reflecting  sadly  that,  if  the  novelist  had  been; 
there,  he  would  have  seen  as  I  saw,  just  above  the 
chair  of  his  coquettish  Yamina  with  her  beautiful 
fever-bright  eyes,  the  linen  hanging  out  to  dry 
over  the  balcony  rail  of  her  room,  the  linen  from 
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her  bed,  pillow,  and  mattress,  drenched  with 
sweat  of  her  sleepless  nights.     However,  seek 
to  please  her,  to  pet  her  to  the  end,  I  asked 
one  day  if  it  would  give  her  any  pleasure  to 
Herscher,  if  she  wished  me  to  write  him  to  co 
My  love  still  endured,  but  my  jealous  pride 
thoroughly  cured,  as  you  see ;  all  such  sentimc 
are  so  petty  in  face  of  death !     Ir&ne,  profour 
moved,  said  nothing ;  she  replied  only  by  thro^^ 
me  a  kiss  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  sobb 
"  I  lost  her  some  time  after,  in  the  early  day 
autumn,  when  the  crows  succeed  the  swallowj 
the  stripped  fields.     And  not  until  then  did  I  Ic 
that  she  had  been  corresponding  with  the  il 
trious  novelist,  that  she  was  one  of  **  his  unknc 
correspondents,"  of  whose  amorous  folly  he  al 
wards  made  sport.     What  would  you  have? 
poor  wife  was  a  romanticist.     Dull,  monoton 
life,  in  the  regular  rut,  was  abhorrent  to  her. 
great  man,  who  had  never  seen  her,  answered 
letters  to    this    address :    *  Mme.    X — ,  poste 
tantft  Villeneuve-Saint-Georges ;  *  and  Barbe  v 
every  Saturday  to  get  a  letter  and   bring  it 
her ;  it  was  Barbe  who  disclosed  the  secret  of  1 
correspondence,  which  was  perfectly  harmles 
suppose.     I  say  *  I  suppose,'  for  I  had  the  cour 
to '  refrain  from  opening  any  of  the  numerous 
ters,  all  addressed  in  the  same  handwriting,  wl 
I  found  in  one  of  my  wife's  drawers.     I  sent  tl 
to  the  illustrious  man  with  these  words :  **  Y 
tUlknown  at  Villeneuve  is  dead.     If  you  wisl 
Ittiow  her  name,  you  will  find  it  on  the  pedia 
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of  a  little  church  erected  to  her  memory  on  the 
Corbeil  road,  between  Draveil  and  Soisy.'  Mon- 
sieur Herscher  never  came." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  broken  by  the 
cooing  of  pigeons  on  the  church  roof  and  by  the 
sound  of  distant  bells,  brought  to  them  by 
the  river  as  by  a  sounding-board.  Then  Richard, 
with  an  unpleasant  laugh,  replied : 

"  Your  story,  my  dear  Monsieur,  proves  that  all 
women  are  alike  in  deceiving  and  lying,  and  that 
very  few  men  would  have  been  so  kind  and  indul- 
gent as  you." 

M.  M^rivet  looked  at  him,  distressed  to  have 
been  so  misunderstood. 

"  It  in  my  fault,"  he  said.  "  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  making  clear  to  you  the  difference  that  there 
was  between  my  Irene  and  myself.  She  had  all 
that  I  lacked,  beauty  and  youth;  through  her  I 
was  happy  for  years  without  once  thinking  about 
her  happiness,  without  once  asking  her :  *  What 
is  there  that  you  would  like?'  Before  impartial 
judges  the  wife's  wrong-doing  would  find  its 
justification  in  that  selfishness  alone.  But  how 
many  other  reasons  would  absolve  her  from 
blame !  For  example,  what  right  has  a  man  to 
demand  that  his  wife  shall  be  content  with  a  single 
man,  when  no  man  is  ever  content  with  a  single 
woman?  For  years  Irene  lived  alone  in  the  house, 
far  from  her  native  country,  far  from  her  mother, 
childless,  having  her  husband  only  in  the  evening. 
No  child  in  the  house,  that  is  the  strongest  ex- 
cuse.    Maternity  is  the  wife's  excuse  for  living, 
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her  true  function,  her  joy,  her  safeguard.     My  d« 
Richard,  both  of  us,  you  like  myself,  needed  a  child 

Fdnigan  sprang  to  his  feet  in  a  rage.  He  realize 
Only  too  well  the  truth  of  what  the  old  man  was  sai 
ing  to  him ;  Lydie  had  been  unhappy  enough  ov< 
the  absence  of  a  child.  But,  intent  upon  his  vei 
gfeahcc,  he  Wfd  not  combine  the  two  lines  of  re 
soning,  but  contented  himself  with  invective. 

•'  lA  your  View,  then,  what  has  happened  to  i 
is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  — the  wi 
does  well  to  betray  her  husband?" 

'*  No  !  I  simply  want  her  to  have  an  opportunil 
to  defend  herself;  I  want  you  to  listen  to  hfer  befo 
condemning  her." 

"  Women  have  invented  the  best  way  of  defen< 
itig  themselves;  they  run  away,"  said  Richai 
herciely. 

The  old  man,  half  closing  his  shrewd  ey^ 
gently  forced  him  to  resume  his  seat  on  the  stoi 
l)j^  his  side : 

"Oh!  yte,  they  go  away,  and  isn't  that  moi 
digriiftfed  than  to  remain,  lying  and  concealir 
their  movements?  Is  not  this  putting  themselv< 
outside  tJie  pkle  of  law  and  society  better  tha 
adultery,  indulged  in  without  danger  or  scahda' 
1  will  say  more:  your  wife's  absence  makes 
leiUElier  fc^  you  to  plead  her  cause  A^ith  yourse! 
<€b  Idok  hfer  misfortune  and  your  own  ealmly  in  tl 
4feR^»  Itt  br<ier  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  gre; 
4#f 'df  recoticiiialtion  and  forgiveness." 
•  •"  !  Will  never  forgive,"  snarlted  Richard,  betwie< 
U^  <^nthed  teeth. 
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Vat  bid  vtisxi  shook  his  head. 

"Yoti  beli'eve  that,  because  you  at^e  still  tor* 
mented  by  the  horrible  pangs  of  jealousy,  fix^m 
which  I  hav6  suffered  as  hiuch  as  you,  and  of 
which  you  will  be  cur6d  like  me." 

"  One  is  cured  when  one  has  ceased  to  love.'* 

"  Don't  befievfe  it.  Jealousy  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  love,  although  it  certainly  is  akin  to  it  \ 
One  feels  it  by  the  pfeasure  Which  is  mingled  with 
its  most  atrociouls  sufferiAgS.  O  God!  when  I 
remember  the  joy  I  felt  in  making  my  wife  say 
that  she  was  thinking  of  h^r  paihter,  that  she  loved 
Mm  above  evetythihgl  It  almost  killed  me,  but 
it  was  exctuciatingly  delicious.  Nevertheless,  love 
can  exist  without  jealousy,  Which  is  its  fever,  itt 
iJelirium-,  so  to  speak.  A  delirium  of  pride  oftett*- 
times,  tather  than  of  passion.  ^*- '  Is  it  pos5ibl6> 
Another  man  haftdsortier,  tttore  dearly  loved  than 
I?*  The  proof  tlwrt  jealotisy  is  a  sentiment  out- 
side of  love,  independent  of  it,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  love  eixhibits  the  same  characteristics  everj^- 
Where,  in  the  E^st  'atid  in  the  West ;  whet-eas  th6 
jealousy  of  the  Orientals  is  not  like  ours.  Fot 
instance,  the  Atab  ha^  ho  jealousy  for  the  past, 
which  is  pieA^ps  the  bitterest  and  most  polgn^fit 
of  all  form's  of  j'^alousy.  I  kfiew  a  cadi  near 
OrliariSville  Who  had  a  deddied  preference  for  ohfe 
of  his  fotir  Wives,  wh6)  to  bfe  surfe,  Wa^  more  beauti- 
fiii  that!  the  otliefs.  tlet  natne  was  Baia,  a  fbrmet 
dancer  and  cburtefeati:  An  arttofous  rouTAi'^ v^owXh 
not  have  ceased  for  a  day,  no,  hot  for  an  hour,  to 

^  A  term  applied  by  Arj.bo  to  CliTistians. 
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torment  that  poor  creature  with  the  escapades 
her  vile  youth.  My  cadi,  on  the  contrary,  i 
quite  indifferent  to  that  dead  and  buried  p 
which  he  knew  all  about  and  forgot  voluntarily, 
was  savagely  jealous  with  regard  to  the  present: 
that,  poor  Baia  having  indulged  in  a  slight  fli: 
tion,  as  you  call  it,  with  aj;i  army  interpreter, 
husband  gashed  her  face  and  breast  with  I  d( 
know  how  many  blows  of  his  kandjar.  ". 
woman  having  escaped  death  by  a  miracle, 
cadi  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  penit 
tiary  at  Ajaccio ;  from  there  he  wrote  regularl> 
his  brother,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  overs! 
of  his  wives  and  his  property,  and  at  the  head 
every  letter,  instead  of  the  consecrated  Arab  i 
mula,  la  ilah  ill  allah^  there  was  this  injuncti 
always  the  same:  Keep  close  watch  upon  Be 
A  proof  that  his  jealousy  did  not  subside.  —  P, 
the  great  man  whose  name  my  parents  gave  i 
—  a  name  ill-suited  to  poor  me,  for  I  had  ne 
had  any  heroic  qualities  —  Napoleon,  who  was 
quasi-Arabian  origin,  had  the  Oriental  type 
jealousy.  His  letters  to  Josephine  show  him  to 
entirely  free  from  concern  about  her  terribly  ( 
orderly  past,  while  every  detail  of  her  present 
is.  a  subject  of  suspicion  and  torture.  I  have  ne 
forgotten  the  reply  that  that  same  Baia  whon 
just  mentioned  made  to  the  president  of  the  ass 
court,  when  he .  asked  her  why  she  was  so  inclii 
to  flirt,  having  such  a  jealous  husband. 

"'To  teach  him  to  watch  me  more  careful 
she  said  calmly.    In  truth,  how  many  husbands  : 
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tmly  do  not  watch  their  wives  but  expose  them  to 
danger,  through  vanity,  through  carelessness  or 
J  awkwardness!  Take  the  painter  who  stole  my 
^  wife,  did  not  I  go  and  seek  him  out,  did  not  I 
mtroduce  him  into  my  house?  And  are  you 
yourself,  my  dear  neighbor,  certain  that  you  have 
J  always  watched  over  Baia?" 

At  that  juncture  the  vicar's  threadbare  old  cas- 
sock crossed  the  close  amid  the  bees  and  the  long- 
stemmed  poppies.  Abb6  CdrSs,  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Arilge,  still  active  despite  his  years, 
his  head  crowned  with  an  abundance  of  white  hair, 
bowed  very  humbly  as  he  passed. 

**  Be  sure  and  not  forget  that  we  breakfast  to- 
gether, Monsieur  TAbb^,"  said  old  Mdrivet.  When 
die  priest  was  out  of  range  of  his  voice,  he  said  to 
Richard : 

"  There  's  the  man,  there  *s  the  saint  who  cured 
me,  who  saved  me." 

"What!  Monsieur  C^res?  *'  said  Richard,  who 
had  known  the  vicar  from  childhood,  from  his 
catechism  days,  and  always  treated  him  a  little 
like  an  inferior,  for  the  poor  abbd  was  not  received 
ia  the  chAteaux  or  the  wealthy  bourgeois  houses, 
where  he  was  considered  too  eccentric,  slovenly, 
with  hands  of  doubtful  cleanliness. 

"  Yes,  that  admirable  priest  overcame  my  pride. 
I  know  what  is  said  of  Monsieur  C6res  in  the 
sacristies  of  the  regular  establishment ;  but  if  ever 
you  enter  the  Little  Parish  Church,  and  you  really 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  do  it  once,  you  will 
understand  why  I  chose  as  officiating  clergyman 
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ths^t  simple-hearted  cr^^ture  with  the  bright  ey%%  z 
heedless  qf  the  physical  cares  of  life,  and  when  yotj  ; 
he^r  hina  repeat  the  Pater,  he  ha^  a  way  of  saying,  ; 
^  asi  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us/  th^t 
will  touch  you  to  the.  Ijieart  a^d  cvire  ypu,  fo^  it 
Qur^d  me." 

"  There  are  unpardonable  insults,  wounds  whiq|;i 
are  never  cured,"  exclaiip^^ed,  Rich^d  Jn  ^  hpUow 
vQipQ.  ''  Th^  Qut;raged  map  tal^es  hi^  revenge  aQ4 
9trik^^.     I  aoi  for  Sh^kespiesMre  against  Jesqs." 

"  Oh !  yes,  Sh^lcesp^ire,  Qthellp.  I  i:ead  th3t 
when  T  had  the  disea,s^.  to  learn  something,,  for  in., 
formation;  but  your  Shakespeare  doesn't  under- 
stand it  in  the  least*  His  Othello  i^  n't  a  jealous 
ipan,  he's  a,  negro,  a  tropical,  passionate  and 
brutal,  nothing  more.  The  sign  of  jealousy,  when 
it  takes  possession  of  a  human  being,  is. that  it. 
makes  the  sweetest-tampered  person  ferocious,  burls*  , 
the  most  innocent  into  all  sorts  of  wickedness, 
gives  to  angels,  to  virgins  a  satanic  imagination 
and  all  the  passwords  of  debauchery.  To  make 
Othellp  lifelike,  the  envious  and  perverse;  mind  of 
lago,  the  oi4y  really  jealous  character  in  the  play, 
should  enter  into  him  and  dwell  in  him  as  ^oon  as 
jealousy  fastens  itself  upon  him.  The  stroke  of 
genius  consists  in  having  made  him  a  mulatto,  a 
being  of  an  inferior  race,  in  having  given  him  an 
ugly  face,  a  species  of  infirmity.  In  an  infirm 
lover  jealousy  seems  natural;  it  is  less  easy 
to  explain  in  a  fellow  of  your  build,  my  dear 
neighbor." 

Richard  smiled  sadly;  he  knew  that  he  had  a 


csuel  infiFi^ity,  that  ti^i^ity  which,. ^^m^AjT  Y^^l^ 
of  marriage  had  failed  to  oy^XQ-ovfi^.  Ohq^*  ^^i 
OB^e  in  qigh*  years,  l)ad  he,  darec^  tp  love  jj^^wife 
as  his  heart  badre  I>ii99.  lip-  to  lig,  ia  clo^^  eQ[>l:)r^Qp^^ 
and  that  night  h,e  was  tip^y !.  While  tjxe.  otl^jer,'the 
yoang  monger,  had  hv^rning  words.  i^iKvay^  af  qam- 

DW4i  V^  ^.a  expert  in  ^  Vffrie^3  9/  ,<^y^s^ 
Aj^ !  wbajt  a  loveJy  weeding  jpurney  they  iPjifst  l^.e 
Wyi^ftl  A  viole;^  3hf|,d4eir  bflought  him  to  ^ 
feet,  with  a  gesture  as  of  brushing  something. 
s^ay,  of  ^atvChiqg.  ^^e  l^orrible  vision  fx<^m 
before  ^^  ey^.  .    , 

"  Wher^  ^re  ypu  goiijg?     Righard !  " 
"l<f:0,  t^Q.     ^  see. nothing  b^t  tlj^t,  it's  all  ov^r. 
I  can't  stand  it  any  longer !     Adieu  !  —  adieu  1 " 

He  spat  out  the  words  in  a  hoarse  voice,  as  he 
strode  furiously  away  alojlg  the  high  road.  Old 
}lkixiv^  rtfjcoained  where  hie  iejft  hina,.  deep  in 
thought,  a  little  disturbed  by  tha^  abrupt  departure, 
wondering  if  he  had  not  excited  the  poor  husband 
instead  of  pacifying  him,  with  all  his  old  stories, 
his  dissertations  on  jealousy.  In  the  silence  and 
intense  heat  of  the  little  close,  where  the  humming 
of  the  bees  seemed  the  audible  vibration  of  the 
light  on  the  blue,  red,  mauve  and  purple  poppies, 
the  good  man  rose  after  a  moment,  completely 
bewildered.  Just  then  a  break  passed,  filled  with 
people,  light  dresses  and  brilliant  parasols.  The 
white  stone  church  with  the  doves  flying  in  circles 
above  the  roof,  and  the  old  gentleman  with  the 
daub  of  pink  at  his  buttonhole,  closing  his  iron 
gate  with  the  care-taking  and  important  air  of  a 
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proprietor,  aroused  the  cariosity  of  tbe  exctirnoiH 
ists  and  they  stopped. 

''  May  we  go  in?  "  inquired  one  of  the  brightest 
parasols  firom  the  roof  of  the  vehicle. 

M.  MMvet  smiled,  highly  flattered. 

"Go  in?    What  for?    There  is  nothing  of  in- 
terest in  the  church,  but  every  Sunds^,  at  nine,  we' 
have  mass  and  a  sermon,  and  I  assure  you  Aat  the- 
mass  at    the  Little   Parish   Church  has    not  if#, 
equal"  K 

He  bowed  and  went  into  his  house  on  die  otfaep  T 
side  of  the  road,  with  a  thrill  of  pride  iriiich  wai' ,' 
heightened  when  he  heard  a  sweet  finnale  voice  ;^ 
reading  firom  the  break  the  inscription  on  die  ^ 
stone: 

NAPOLfiON  M^RIVET,  ^^ 

CBOOiKUSM.  or  THE  OKDE&  OF    SAIMT-GKtoOllS-LB-ORAIIIV  "[ 

Bcnr  THB  Chitrch. 
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VI. 

THE  PRINCE'S  JOURNAL. 

I  letter,  my  dear  Vallongue,  was  forwarded 
I  (rom  Messina,  which  I  designated  to  you  as 
irst  port,  our  tour  of  the  world  having  been 
)tly  interrupted. 

e  effect  produced  by  my  absence  upon  the 
►rities  at  Stanislas,  the  harangue  of  the  di- 
r  at  the  refectory,  PSre  Salignon's  prayer  for 
>eedy  return  of  the  wandering  lamb,  the  whole 
led  and  picturesque  narrative  which  you  gave 
f  the  days  immediately  following  my  depart- 
imused  me  exceedingly,  and  I  was  sadly  in 

of  amusement,  for  everything  is  not  rose- 
ed  in  the  trade  of  seducer.  Once  more  for- 
me and  accept  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  you 

in  carrying  my  valise  to  Grosbourg  in  that 
ing  rain,  and  for  the  very  frugal  breakfast  that 
mdoubtedly  offered  you  on  the  superb  plate 
the  family  coat-of-arms.     Don't  perjure  your- 

I  know  the  usual  fare  when  the  duchess  is  at 
;.  In  the  midst  of  the  fruit  season,  you  prob- 
had  prunes  and  nuts  and  raisins  for  dessert ; 
then  too  you  had  a  duchess  in  a  bad  humor, 
hom  I  had  just  made  a  new  application  for 
s.    Under  such  circumstances   the  blood  of 
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Baron  Silva  boils  and  cries  out  against  me.  1/ 
father's  gloom  is  less  explainable  if,  as  you  say,  l 
legs  are  coming  back  to  him  from  day  to  day.  \ 
should  be  radiant.  As  for  Master  Jean,  my  form 
tutor,  that  word  cavata  wl^ich  he  whispered  in  yo 
ear,  speaking  of  his  pupil,'  has  only  a  distant  co 
nection  with  the  cravat  drawer  in  which  I  toss  n 
love  letters  and  gew-gaws.  He  wished  particulai 
tp  impre39  upo9  you  the  fact  that  I  a^  ag  irresis 
ble  ravisher  of  women.  The  poor  ieUo\K  has  b; 
ap  e;^cellent  opportunity  to  convince  himself  of 
as  a  constant  witness  of  my  love-makings  which  1 
accon^ipaoied  on  his  violoncello.  Ye^,  the  litl 
steeple  on  top  of  the  bill,  which  you  saw  acre 
the  river,  with  several  bouses  huddled  close  abo 
it,  and  in  the  background  the  great  green  curta 
of  the  (oxest  of  S^nart,  is  Uzelles  church.  It 
called  in  the  neighborhood  the  "  Little  P^i: 
Church,"  and  more  picturesquely  the  "  Church 
the  Good  Cuckold,"  because  of  the  old  fellow  wl 
had  it  built  So  that  the  spot  was  entitled  as 
right  to  be  the  sciene  of  my  adventure. 

There  it  was  that,  on  a  certain  nK)rAiag  of  \i 
month,  at  daybreak,  I  awaited  my  mistress,  Mn; 

F ,  in  a  coup^  with  the  Grosbourg  arms,  a  pi; 

ceeding  which  did  not  lack  recklessness,  you  w 
agree.  The  ever-delightful  Alexandre  had  arrang 
everything  for  our  flight,  furnished  the  monc 
marked  out  the  itinerary ;  I  commend  the  felk 
to  you;  he  is  high-priced,  but  incomparable. 

We  drove  to  Melun  through  the  woods,  took  t 
train  to  Lypn^  and,  after  a  few  hours*  rest,  dro 
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kx  Cassis,  where  we  arrived  the  followoig  evening, 
T(ie  whole,  journey  was  enchanting.  That  pretty 
qreature  leaping  from  her  bee}  into  my  carriage, 
without  even  t^^kipg  time  to  button  her  dress,  our 
^t  embracer,  dipped  in  mint  and  de^9f,  the  excite- 
ment of  fancying  ourselves  pursued  in  that  wild 
t^e  throt^gh  the  woods,  among  the  creaking 
kanches,  with  the  leav^  brushing  ^gainst  the. 
1^;  and  above  all  the  keen  and  savage  joy  of 
ijding  that  you  are  running  away  from  rules  and 
(|Bty,  that  you  are  hunting  on  forbidcjen  ground ! 
At  last  Cassis,  the  sea,  and  at  the  end  of  the  jetty 
He  Redj  White  aii4  Blue^  her  great  lugger  s«^l 
iblf-hoisted,  only  awaiting  our  arrival  to  spread  her 
tings.  It  was  ajl  —  oh  !  it  was  all  super-exquisite. 
But  we  were  hardly  under  way,  — :  it  was  a  divine 
Jreen  and  lilac  evening  ^nd  ray  love  and  I  were 
^  beginning  to  enjoy,  I  assure  you,  the  acme  of 
ibysical  pleasure,  sitting  with  our  arms  around 
ach  other  on  deck,  soothed  by  a  fine  chorus  of 
pen's  voices  from  a  Neapolitan  coral  fisherman 
iiat  was  standing  out  on  the  same  tack,  its  joyous 
votes  blending  with  the  soft  rippling  of  the  wake  and 
iie  slatting  of  the  lantern  at  th.e  masthead,  — =  when, 
\fanribU^  most  horrible/  my  beloved  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  s^easickness  which 
Sd  not  leave  her  that  night  or  the  following  day, 
lod  which  has  compelled  us  to  cast  anchor  for  a 
month,  two  months,  perhaps  forever.  As  a  fiasco 
nothing  ^as  ever  more  complete.  I  have  told  you 
Aat  a  delightful  travelling  companion  I  had  chosen 
in  preference  to  many  others,  with  a  taste  fpr  travel 
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and  adventure,  passionately  fond  of  boating 
sailing,  and  able  to  hold  a  tiller  and  cast  off  a 
as  well  as  myself,  in  fact  the  model  woman  for 
sea-voyage.    Deuce  take  it !     She  must  needs 
and   be  seasick!    and   such  seasickness,  di 
ing  and  incurable ! 

What  are  we  to  do  now?  Renounce  my 
project  of  travelling?  Send  the  Red^  White 
Blue  back  to  Cardiff,  allowing  the  worthy  Nuitt 
keep  the  fifteen  hundred  francs  advanced  for 
months  ?  I  did  n't  feel  that  I  had  the  courage 
do  it.  Nor  to  settle  down  bourgeois  &shion, 
countess  and  myself — we  are  the  Comte 
Comtesse  des  Uzelles  for  the  purposes  of  neigii^ 
bors  at  table  d'h6te  and  hotel  registers  —  in  a  viu 
on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  or  Geneva,  to  emigrate 
eventually  to  the  Italian  lakes.  Life  i  deux  undo 
such  conditions  means  suicide  from  ennui,  unlcflf 
one  is  in  love  or  consumptive,  which  is  not  VO!^ 
case,  —  nor  yours  either,' eh,  Vallongue? 

To  give  myself  time  for  reflection  I  have  2S^ 
chored  my  yacht  under  the  high  rock  of  MonaOT 
and  hired  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the  sumptuonlf 
caravanserics  grouped  about  the  Casino  at  Monte»^ 
Carlo.  Although  the  season  has  not  yet  openw 
there  is  a  crowd  of  people  at  the  roulette  tabtei  f 
crowd  made  up  of  foreigners  only.  At  first  I  wott 
a  pot  of  money ;  then  I  lost,  lost  more  than  I  had 
won,  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  francs  which  I  had 
left.  Ill-luck  having  willed  that  Alexandre  shouU 
not  be  at  Uzelles  to  respond  at  once  to  my  appeal 
for  money,  I  was  obliged  to  take  back  from  Cap 
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tain  Nuitt  the  money  I  had  advanced  him;  you 
GUI  imagine  his  excitement,  his  dismay,  "  and  what 
riwut  the   crew's  wages,  by  God!    and  Mistress 
Htritt's  allowance?"  —  For  a  week  I  had  to  put  up 
wth  that  sort  of  chatter,  with  variations  fit  to  make 
0pe  die  with  laughter,  from  the  captain,  the  mate, 
|he  steward,  honest  English  faces,  purple  with  con- 
ibcmation,  which  followed  me  everywhere,  to  the 
kost-officey  to  the  gaming-tables,  fluttering  about 
Hie  white  terraces  of  the  hotel,  on  the  shady  road 
lo  Monaco,  like  the  frantic,  comical  ghosts  in  one 
iif  Hanlon  Lee's  pantomimes.    At  last,  the  galleons 
Ittvii^  arrived.  Captain  Nuitt,  his  wife  and  his  crew 
kii^  paid  and  satisfied,  I  am  still  gambling,  be- 
oase  the  days  are  long,  but  am  in  no  danger  of 
tt^  further  unpleasant  scrape. 
My  mistress,  who  was  in  despair  at  first  over  the 
ikipwreck  of  our  plans  of  which  she  is  the  cause, 
S)cedily  resigned  herself,  thanks  to  the  two  excel- 
lent pianos  and  the  complimentary  audience  at  our 
Caravansery.     Add  the  joy  of  living  in  comfort 
lad  elegance,  and  the  incomparable  satisfaction  of 
learing  a  mattre-d'hdtel  announce :  ''  Madame  la 
^mtesse  is  served,"  as  she  enters  the  dining-room 
n  Monsieur  le  Comte's  arm.     Titles  and  blazonry 
fe  the  dream  of  this  little  bourgeoise  without  name 
nr  family,  who  grew  up  in  the  orphanage,  where 
he  was  received  in  infancy,  with  the  idea  that  she 
I  of  noble,  super-noble  extraction.     It  is  true  that 
he  does  not  altogether  lack  distinction ;  her  figure 
I  long  and  willowy,  she  has  a  narrow  forehead 
beautifully  framed  by  her  hair,  and  her  manners 
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creature  of  her  sort,  that  wounded  man,  g( 
with  years  and  with  glory,  was  a  dangerous 
The  old  fellow  fathomed  me,  he  was  suspicic 
the  cavata^  being  convinced  that  I  should  trii 
in  the  end,  because  of  my  legs  and  of  every 
that  he  lacked.  Ah !  how  unhappy  I  must 
made  him,  especially  when  she  came  to  pai 
afternoon  at  Grosbourg,  and  I  took  her  all 
the  house  and  the  garden.  Fancy  Don  Juan 
his  legs  paralyzed;  fancy  the  rake  of  rake 
man  whom  no  one  ever  bamboozles  but  who 
boozles  everybody,  screwed  into  an  easy-chai 
reduced  to  spying  from  afar,  through  a  windc 
saying  to  himself  all  the  time :  "  Where  are 
What  are  they  doing?"  —  suspicious,  devour 
jealousy,  dragging  himself  about  on  his  hand 
knees  to  listen  at  doors,  cowardly,  frantic,  \ 
ing !  That  man  was  my  father.  How  well 
derstand  how  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  shi 
me  up  at  Stanislas  to  put  an  end  to  that  toi 
To  which  move  I  responded  in  kind  by  the  d 
decampment  of  the  young  man  and  his  mis 
Now,  it  may  very  well  happen,  especially 
the  abortive  departure  of  the  Red^  Whiti 
Blue^  which  has  left  us  in  his  clutches,  ths 
father  will  take  unfair  advantage  of  my  mii 
to  hale  me  back  to  Grosbourg,  or  even  to  Stai 
No !  that  would  be  too  infernal  a  grind,  to  sei 
back  to  prepare  for  my  examinations.  Shall  \ 
my  mistress  with  me  ?  The  tunic  would  be 
her  very  well.  And  that  is  a  d^noOment 
she  certainly  did  not  foresee. 
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,  Has  she  anything  on  her  mind ?  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  find  out ;  and  really  this  firmness, 
jtfus  impenetrability  of  two  beings  who  live  side  by 
iide,  sleep  under  the  same  mosquito  net,  is  most 
aordinary.  Sometimes  I  think  of  the  shriek 
horror  she  would  give  if  she  should  suddenly 
k  into  my  mind ;  suppose  she  should  inhabit 
is  me^  such  a  dark  bewildering  habitation  that  I 
myself  in  it  and  am  afraid,  -—fancy  her  horror  I 
suppose  she  should  simply  open  this  letter  I  It 
Id  mean  the  death  of  what  little  love  she  may 
,  unless  it  should  have  just  the  contrary  effect, 
was  that  duchess  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
declared  that,  to  love  a  man  entirely,  a  woman 
despise  him  a  little?  Just  suppose  that,  be- 
^  weary  of  my  mistress  and  wishing  to  disgust 
krwith  me,  I  should  change  her  fancy  into  a  pas- 
ibn  by  exhibiting  myself  as  I  really  am  !  No,  it 
I  much  better  to  leave  everything  to  fate  and 
!atre  Dame  de  FourviJres,  in  whom  the  charming 
d  has  the  blindest  confidence.  Such  confidence 
at,  although  she  left  home  almost  naked,  she  in* 
ited,  when  we  arrived  at  Lyon,  upon  making  a 
Igrimage  to  FourviSres  and  supplying  herself  with 
ipularies  and  consecrated  rosaries,  before  she 
uld  buy  even  a  chemise.  I  did  not  dissuade 
r;  the  tinkling  of  medallions  on  a  white  throat  is  so 
etty,  the  pleasure  which  becomes  a  sin  is  so  sweet, 
d  the  transports  enjoyed  in  remorse  and  fear  I 
Among  the  foreigners  more  or  less  mongrel 
10  are  sojourning  at  our  hotel  at  this  season  or 
10  simply  come  here  for  their  meals,  we  have 
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become  iatimate  with. a  young  coup]e,  the  Naa 
sens*  The  husband  is  a  Swede,  a  professor  .^ 
some  university  .  or  other  in.  his  country,  w}C 
having  weak  lungs,  has  obtained  a  mission 
Southern  It^ly.  He  is  on  his  way  home,  havic 
been  married  eight  months  to  the  very  preti 
daughter  of  a  hotel-keeper  at  Palermo.  A  ps 
sionate  honeymoon.  North  and  South  harness^ 
together  and  forming  an  amusing  contrast  T3 
man,  a  red-haired  fellow  with  spectacles,  mil 
mannered  and  rickety,  with  shoulders  like  brolcfi 
wings  and  Northern  eyes,  shrewd  and  colorle^ 
Some  one.  has  said:  "As  you  go  farther  Nojr 
the  eyes  become  brighter  and  brighter  and  £ 
out."  Such  are  not  the  lovely,  near-sightic 
eyes  of  Nina,  Mme.  Nansen,  which  resemble  tw]) 
black  grape  seeds,  tempting  and  gleaming  in  tb^ 
splendid  Italian  flesh.  She  is  a  little  stout,  b;^ 
so  genuinely  youthful  and  natural,  rubbing  agaifl^ 
her  husband  with  the  laugh  of  a  beloved  mistres^ 
with  the  thrill  of  a  happy  plant  lifting  its  hea^ 
and  blooming  in  the  sunshine.  Our  presence  al 
the  hotel,  where  they  come  for  their  meals  frpfl 
a  villa  near  by,  disturbed  the  harmony  of  tb| 
family.  My  Parisian's  pretty  dresses,  her  lof^ 
reserve,  made  a  visible  impression  on  M.  Nansen 
who  suddenly  discovered  that  Nina's  costume 
were  loud  and  her  manner  vulgar.  But  the  poQ 
fellow  was  far  too  timid  to  allow  me  to  hope  tha 
he  would  ever  relieve  me  from  my  watch  on  deck 
however  great  his  inclination  to  do  so,  and,  it  maj 
be,  mine  to  have  him.     What  is  the  explanatioi 
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ffthis  timidity,  90  frequent  afnong  us,. but  entirely 
l^pdmowQ  among  wooden?  I  have  mentioned  M. 
foam-poum  to  you;  Nansen's  shyness  reminds 
IK  of  him«  One  of  those  creatures  who  stumble 
II  soon  as  you  watch  them  walking,  who  cannot 
dose  a  shop  door  without  an  effort,  and,  in,tb;Q 
Itreet,  scrape  against  the  walls,  would  like  to 
sake  a  hole  in  them  and .  disappear.  Foum- 
foum,  who  had  no  secrets  from  me,  told  me  of  a 
iftjend  of  his  who  had  to  be  tipsy  in  order  to  make 
b?e  to  his  wife,  and  I  have  always  believed  that 
(Mt  friend  was  himself.  My  Swede  is  of  th^  same 
fcmper.  One  evening  in  the  salon  he  was  playing 
islov  waltz  by  Brahms,  gazing  at  my  mistress  as 
fin  a  trance.  I  w^s  standing  by  him  and  said 
bhim  in  a  low  tone :  '*  Look  out,  Nansen,  people 
fill  notice."  Instead  of  asking  me  what  they. 
t>uld  notice,  he  became  very  red  and  dropped 
b  glasses  on  the  keys. 

When  I  joked  her  on  the  subject  of  her  mute 
lorer,  Lydie  retorted  with  a  smile :  '*  Why,  it 
ems  to  me  that  you  are  equally  attracted  by 
s  wife."  And,  in.  truth,  that  little  Nina  did 
mpt  me  with  her  twofold  mysterious  charm  as 
woman  and  a  foreigner;  moreover,  she  was 
ad  in  love  with  her  husband,  hence  the  more 
uring.  Did  my  mistress  understand?  Was  it 
e  fear  that  I  might  indulge  one  of  my  caprices 
at  induced  her  to  leave  Monte  Carlo  abruptly? 
t  all  event3,  one  morning,  about  a  week  ago, 
len  the  phlegmatic  Captain  Nuitt  came  for  his 
ders,  she  declared   that  she  was  ready  to   go 
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to  sea  again,  notwithstanding  the  advice   of  t 
doctors.    We  agreed  to  drop  anchor  at  Gen< 
and  in  case  that  short  run  did  not  tire  her,  to 
on  to  Malta  and  so  continue  our  journey. 

"Suppose  we    take    the    Nansens    as    far 
Genoa?"    I  suggested  in  a  careless  tone.     Af 
seeking  to  read  my  thoughts  in  the  depths  of  i 
eyes,  which  is  by  no  means  agreeable,  she  ma 
up  her  mind. 

**  Let  us  take  the  Nansens,"  she  said,  very  pro 
as  always. 

At  two  o'clock  the  same  day,  the  Red^  Wl 
and  Blue  left  Monaco  under  full  sail.  But  befi 
night,  when  we  were  off  Vintimille,  we  fell  in  w 
the  prettiest  kind  of  a  squall ;  hail,  thunder,  noi 

wind,  a  devil  of  a  sea,  and  Mme.  F in  a  he 

on  her  bed,  without  strength  to  move  or  groj 
at  the  last  extremity.  Near  by,  among  the  ligl 
ning-flashes  in  the  salon,  Nansen  was  vomiti 
into  the  wash-basin,  with  no  thought  of  love.  \ 
wife  and  I  might  have  sat  on  the  couch  and  e 
braced  before  him,  and  he  would  not  have  h 
the  strength  to  lift  his  hand.  •  But  poor  Nine 
was  far  from  any  such  thoughts.  Wild  with  fe 
she  passed  the  whole  evening  on  her  kne 
clutching  her  husband's  chair,  and  whenever  t 
lightning  flashed  through  the  portholes,  s 
crossed  herself  frantically,  shrieked  out  pray< 
And  sobbed :  '^  Sainte-H6lene,  Sainte-Barbe,  Sah 
Marie-Madeleine."  To  flirt  under  these  coni 
tions  would  require  the  romantic  and  blaspheme 
soul  of  one  of  Eugene  Sue's  characters. 
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lie  next  day   fresh    complications.      Nansen 

a  severe  hemorrhage  caused  by  his  nausea ; 

as  the  ship's  pharmacy  contained  no  per-f 
>ride  we  had  to  put  in  at  San-Remo  to  obtain 
:dy  relief  for  our  invalids.  That  eveningi 
le  the  Red^  White  and  Blue  ^yas.  firing  salutes 
tout  end,  preparatory  to  resuming  her  berth 
de  His  Highness's  yacht  at  the  foot  of  the 
:  of  Monaco,  we  all  returned  to  Monte-Carlo 
he  Corniche  road.  At  the  hotel  a  letter  from 
father  awaited  me,  a  warlike,  trumpet-call  in 
name  of  honor  and  fatherland.  For  the  last 
ired  years  we  have  always  had  a  Dauvergne 
?r  the  flag  and  in  high  rank ;  if  war  should 
k  out  to-morrow,  if  France  should  need  the 
ices  af  her  sons,  what  one  of  our  fs^mily  would 
:>und  in  the  ranks  1  Four  pages  of  this  lyrical 
'  to  induce  me  to  let  my  mistress  go  once  and 
all,  and  to  enter  at  Saint-Cyr.     I  leave  it  to 

to  judge  whether  all  that  bugling  had  any 
:t  on  me. 

^ar  is  a  bore;  I  consider  it  an  idiotic,  filthy 
g.  Of  the  two  ways  of  looking  at  a  battle- 
,  —  the  vertical  way,  from  the  standpoint  of 
cavalier  with  unsheathed  sword,  erect  in  his 
ops,  and  with  a  glass  of  brandy  in  his  head, 
the  hori;sontal,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poor 
nded  devil,  who  drags  himself  along  in  the 
d  and  filth  with  a  hole  in  his  side  —  I  have 
ir  been  able  to  appreciate  any  but  the  last, 
:h  has  disgusted,  if  not  terrified  me.     On  the 

after  Wissembourg,  my  father  said,  in  speak- 
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fng  of  the  battle :  "  There  was  plenty  of  fres! 
there."  And  that  is  how  war  always  app< 
me,  all  fresh-killed  meat,  crushed  and  carr 
carts,  and  not  firm  flesh  on  the  hoof,  ali\ 
quivering.  And  yet  I  am  no  coward.  If  y( 
seen  me  the  other  night  dipping  my  nose 
vinegar  with  the  sturdy  crew  of  the  Red^  Wh 
Blue  !  I  did  n't  shirk.  No,  I  shall  have  my  < 
like  everybody  else,  but  I  have  a  holy  hoi 
carnage.  Moreover,  the  words  country,  flag 
ily,  arouse  in  me  only  hypocritical  echoes 
wind  and  noise.  You  are  like  me,  my  de; 
longue,  with  this  difference,  that  in  you  ever 
is  the  result  of  study  and  reflection.  Your 
like  those  of  so  many  young  Frenchmen,  is 
quest  of  German  philosophy,  a  conquest 
more  serious  than  that  of  Alsace,  or  even  c 
raine.  Kant,  Hartmann,  and  more  than  ; 
rest,  the  famous  fellow  —  you  know  whom  ] 
—  have  taken  down  the  scenery  piece  by 
before  your  eyes;  profound  study  of  sen 
and  sensation  have  destroyed  in  you  the 
of  feeling. 

But  how  happens  it  that  I,  who  know  n< 
who  have  never  read  or  learned  ^anything, 
the  same  stage  of  moral  weariness  and  d 
tude?  Why  am  I  already  withered,  corro^ 
'barely  eighteen?  Whence  comes  this  coi 
for  ail  duties,  for  all  tasks,  —  this  revolt  ; 
•every  law,  no  matter  what  it  may  be?  My 
-my  fortune,  my  youth,  —  and  the  mind  of  a 
chist.     Why  is  it?    Do  you,  Vallongue,  to 
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JI tell  everything,  who  know  me  just  as  I  am,  try 

"^^tooplain  me  to  myself.     Do  you  look  upon  me 

.."'^f  ""your letter  seems  to  imply  as  much  —  as  simply 

-'**ji  product  of  the  new  school,  a  specimen  of  the 

'  ^' J  ^7  latest  yacht  model  ?     In  that  case  our  elders 

r..  "J  till  be  surprised.     Those  who  are  passing  away 

/.jtBdthose  who  are  coming  resemble  one  another 

'^■*jfafdly  at  all,  I  know;   but  this  time,  if  I  am  to 

^dge  by  my  father  and  myself,  the  bridges  be- 

liecn  the  two  generations  are  entirely  demolished, 

iDd  in  passing  from  one  bank  to  the  other  misun- 

"      deistanding  may  be  exaggerated  to  hatred. 

At  all  events,  I  have  placed  my  own  interpreta- 
tion on  the  general's  letter,  reading  in  it  only  his 
return  to  life  and  his  longing  to  see  his  dear  Mme. 
F ,  by  whom,  I  am  bound  to*  say,  his  ex- 
penditure of  military  eloquence  was  relished  much 
more  heartily  than  by  his  son.  My  sentimental 
darling's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  over  it;  for 
lome  time  past,  by  the  way,  these  attacks  of  over- 
sensitiveness  on  her  part  have  been  frequent,  and 
rather  disturbing.  What  an  adventure  that  would 
be!  In  this  instance,  however,  her  tears  came 
from  a  wholly  mental  source ;  I  felt  that  she  was 
completely  upset,  ready  for  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
Ah !  the  old  rascal,  his  letter  was  not  written  for  me 
10  much  as  for  her  who  read  it  over  my  shoulder, 
blinking  of  him  meanwhile.  And  I  anticipate  now 
a  still  more  energetic  paternal  demonstration.  I 
will  wageir  that  he  proposes  to  come  in  person  to 
get  up  a  touching  melodramatic  scene,  in  order 
to  bring  down  his  mistress  and  his  boy  with  one 
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stone,  —  two  birds  instead  of  one.  I  wonder  if  lii 
thinks  that  I  will  wait  for  him !  In  the  first  plac^l 
roulette  no  longer  amuses  me,  —  another  sensatioii 
fallen  into  the  pit ;  it  was  n't  worth  the  trouble  ifl 
roasting  in  this  Central  African  climate,  blindei* 
with  the  glare  and  the  hot  dust,  and  deafened  by  tliii 
chirping  of  crickets  which  seems  like  the  monotoss 
ous  hum  of  the  light.  ! 

The  best  plan  would  be  to  start  off  on  my  yacM 
placing  Lydie  in  charge  of  friends  who  would 
bring  her  to  me,  by  landi  to  some  out*of-thi^ 
way  corner  of  Bretagne  or  Italy.  But  in  whotfl 
charge?  It 's  all  over  with  the  Nansens.  I  lox^ 
to  tell  you  that  the  unfortunate  Swede  was  cjaxt^ 
off  by  galloping  consumption  the  day  after  oiv 
return.  In  that  confession,  Monsieur  le,  Phil#f^ 
sophe,  let  me  submit  tp  you  as  to  my  confessor  d^ 
mysterious,  almost  untellable  case  of  passion. 

Imagine  the  Swede  gathered  to  his  fathen.' 
For  two  days  we  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  thit 
death,  my  mistress  passing  hours  with  the  da^ 
spairing  widow,  I  and  my  brave  Nuitt,  whoae 
leisure  I  employ  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  attending 
to  the  triple  casket  of  oak,  lead  and  fir,  in  whicb 
the  deceased  was  to  be  taken  home,  and  also  to 
matters  of  transportation,  routes,  etc.  We  litfNr- 
ally  lived  on  that  S>yede ;  his  ashes  were  mingled 
with  our  food,  disturbed  our  slumbers.  On  the  thicd 
day,  yesterday  morning,  the  countess  said  to  me: 

**  You  must  go  and  see  Nina ;  you  have  beet 
very  kind  and  obliging  to  her,  and  she  would  like 
to  thank  you.". 
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otbing  could  be  more  commonplace  than  that 
Why  was  I  so  moved,  so  passionately 
ed,  as  I  entered  the  little  garden  of  the 
isen  villa  in  a  green  ravine  ten  minutes'  walk 
1  the  sea?  Was  it  the  sirocco,  the  breath  of 
rose-laurels  ?  I  was  conscious  that  my  mouth 
parched,  my  hands  burning  and  my  whole 
ig  invaded  by  a  sensual  vertigo  which  did  not 
rent  my  thinking  of  death.  Indeed,  how  could 
iroid  thinking  of  it?  It  was  master  of  that 
vt  and  filled  it  with  the  disorder  and  dismay 
:h  it  brings  in  its  train.  Those  windows  on 
first  floor  wide  open,  that  one  hermetically 
*d  through  which  could  be  seen  the  dismal 
w  light  of  tapers  burning  in  broad  daylight, 
everywhere,  even  at  the  further  end  of  the 
en,  even  under  the  laurels,  the  horrible  odor 
rugs  and  sawdust  that  hovers  around  death 
ibers. 

vaited  five  minutes  in  a  parlor  on  the  first 
,  seated  on  a  straw-covered  couch.  Steps  on 
tairs.  Nina.  —  I  have  told  you,  have  I  not, 
there  had  been  nothing  between  that  woman 
nyself?  On  the  night  before  her  misfortune 
id  laughed  and  joked  together  all  the  evening 
ic  hotel  terrace.  A  lively  flirtation.  But  I 
in  vain  to  entertain  her,  she  was  occupied 
ly  in  watching  her  husband  as  he  sat  at  the 
\  with  my  mistress,  in  front  of  a  sonata  for 
hands.  I  had  not  seen  her  since.  Tell  me 
/  was  sure  of  what  was  going  to  happen* 
entered  the  room,  very  pale,  hastily  dressed 
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in  a  black  dress  fitting  tight  to  her  graceful  a 
lithe  figure ;  I  could  feel  the  presence  of  J 
lovely,  dead-white  Italian  flesh  beneath  it.  E 
eyes  shone  between  her  inflamed,  swollen  L 
She  threw  herself  down  beside  me  withoa 
word ;  our  hands  met  and  the  fire  was  lighted 
"  Ah  !  Monsieur  Charley  1"  —  In  an  instant  I  1 
her  against  my  breast,  her  lips  against  mine,  w< 
out  as  she  was  by  her  nights  of  vigil,  freely  offca 
to  me,  beside  herself,  half-swooning  in  a  loi 
feverish  kiss  which  smelt  of  carbolic  acid  a 
phenol.  —  Just  at  that  moment  her  housekeep 
entered  to  ask  for  a  pair  of  sheets  and  snatch 
from  between  my  teeth  an  opportunity  that  w 
destined  not  to  be  renewed. 

Now  tell  me  what  you  think  of  this,  my  phil< 
Opher.  By  virtue  of  what  diabolical  relaxation 
her  nerves  did  that  woman  tear  herself  away  fn 
that  dead  man  whom  she  loved  and  lament 
to  fall  incontinently  into  my  arms?  Can  it 
that  some  aphrodisaical  air-current  hovers  arou 
coffins?  or  is  it  simply  that  life  takes  its  revec 
in  an  immediate  and  violent  outburst?  I  hav 
conviction  that  doctors  know  more  than  they  1 
about  these  moments  of  perverse  passion,  of  wh 
they  doubtless  take  advantage  often.  I  mys 
had  already  undergone  the  mysterious  influei 
once  before,  under  far  more  terrible  circu 
stances;  —  love  and  death,  Vallongue! 

I  did   not  expect   to  send  my  journal   unti 
had  come  to  some  decision  and  fixed   upon  < 
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place  of  sojourn,  but  lo  and  behold,  every- 

is  in  the   air  again.     My   father   has   not 

rived,  but  Othello.     This  morning  who  should 

;r  our  room  —  as  spruce  as  ever  but  with  a 

ribly  long  face  —  but  M.  Alexandre,  who,  since 

[ay  departure,  has   been   acting   as   a  spy  upon 

le.  F 's  husband  in  behalf  of  my  family, 

came  hither  on  the  express  with  him.     Luck- 
r,  this  ferocious  husband  is  exploring  Monaco, 
he  believes  us  to  be,  thus  giving  us  time  to 
a  plan. 

More   news  soon.     The   affair  does    not  lack 
ivity;  but  I  feel  my  pulse  and  find  it  strong. 

Charlexis. 
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VII. 

After  leaving  M.  M6rivet  abruptly,  at  tl: 
elusion  of  their  conversation  by  the  little  ( 
Richard  ran  into  M.  Alexandre;  and  the  s 
the  corner  of  the  flunkey's  mouth,  the  irony 
he  fancied  he  could  detect  in  it,  cast  a  gl 
light  into  his  mind. 

"Where  arc  they,  the  villains?  —  Wh; 
man  knows ;  he  knows  it  through  Grosbou 
Rosinc  at  our  house  knows  it  through  him.' 

And  as  he  strode  along  the  already  sec 
road,  his  short,  compact  shadow  beside  1 
pcatcd  the  gestures  with  which  he  accom 
a  furious  soliloquy. 

**What  a  fool  I  am  not  to  have  thougl 
sooner,  instead  of  going  so  often  to  cool  m 
at  the  post-office !  —  If  only  the  girl  will 
now !     Oh  I  she  shall  speak,  or  else  —  " 

At  that  moment  Rosine  Chuchin,  who* 
was  a  younger  and  more  refined  copy 
repulsive  countenance  of  her  father  the  1 
appeared  at  the  small  park  gate,  at  the  top 
two  steps  from  which  she  had  nearly  kill 
master  with  her  announcement  of  Lydie's 
tare.  Arrayed  in  a  stylish  hat  and  dainty 
with  a  prayer-book  with  gilt  clasp  under  h( 
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fte  servant  was  waiting  for  some  one.  She  stepped 
aside  to  let  Richard  pass,  with  the  meaningless, 
Krvile  smile  in  which  one  can  read  whatever  one 
diooses ;  but  he  took  her  by  both  arms  and  turned 
ler  with  her  back  against  the  gate,  which  he  closed 
with  a  kick. 

"Where  is  Madame?  —  You  know  —  tell  me  in- 
itly  —  where  is  Madame?  " 
He  shook  her  roughly.  She,  utterly  bewildered, 
inable  to  understand  at  first,  stammered  : 
"Why,  no,  Monsieur  Richard,  I  don't  know 
Where  Madame  is.  When  she  came  back  from 
kigh  mass  she  found  a  despatch  — " 

"  I  am  talking  about  your  mistress —  my  —  my 
—wife."     It  required  an  effort  for  him  to  say  the 
word.     "Where  is  she?"  —  And  seeing  that  she 
was  on  the  point  of  lying :  **  I  have  never  inter- 
fered   with   your   performances;    but   I   know  all 
about  them,  as  you  can  imagine.     If  you  think  I 
don't   hear  you  when   your   lover  comes  to  the 
laundry  —  I    need    say    only    a    word    and   my 
mother  would  turn  you  and   Pere   Chuchin  into 
the  street  —  " 
"Oh!   Monsieur  Richard  — " 
"No    double-dealing   then.     When   Alexandre 
writes  to  them,  where  does  he  address  his  letters?  *' 
The  involuntary  swaying  of  that  robust  country 
girl's  whole  body  bore  witness  to  her  uncertainty  ; 
but  it  ended  by  her  whispering  the  name  of  the 
town  and  the  hotel.     Richard  was  thunderstruck. 
He  supposed  they  were  far  away,  beyond  the  sea, 

entirely  out   of  reach.     Had  he  not  heard  of  a 

8 
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journey  to  the  Indies?  Andlol  instead  of  leaph. 
ing  upon  his  vengeance  when  it  proved  to  be  s^ 
near  at  hand,  he  felt  that  he  suddenly  grew  calmex^ 
but  without  abandoning  his  proposed  departure 
for  he  bade  Rosine  prepare  his  valise.  ' 

**  You  know,  the  small  valise  I  carry  when  I  g9 
to  the  M6rogis  ponds  hunting.     Above  all  things, 
not  a  word  to  my  mother.     Where  has  she  gonif^ 
did  you  say?"  ^- 

"  To  the  station  at  Villeneuve,  with  the  victoria.*)* 
"  Mamma  gone  to  Villeneuve !  What  for,  prayF'V 
Mme.  F6nigan  never  left  the  house  except  tqlt 
go  to  mass. 

**  I  don't  know,  Monsieur  Richard,  but  I  will  take^. 
advantage  of  her  being  away  to  get  the  valisc»' 
which  is  at  the  Chdteau/* 

She  started  along  the  hedgerow.  He  called  h«f 
back. 

"  Go  to  my  room  at  the  same  time,  and  get  —  " 
He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  ask  for  bis( 
revolver   which   was   in   his   table-drawer.      That 
would  have  been  to  emphasize  his  purpose,  which 
was  already  a  sort  of  burden  to  him. 
"  No  —  no  matter,  I  will  go  myself." 
As  he  examined  his  weapon  he  was  angry  with 
himself  for  that  sudden  and  inexplicable  softening; 
"Why  is  it?     How  can  the   thought  that  to- 
morrow at  this  time  I  may  be  avenged  if  I  choose^ 
how  can  that  thought  have  cooled  me  down  so  ^ 
In   God's   name,   am    I    a  downright  coward,  or 
simply  incapable  of  making  up  my  mind?" 
Thereupon,  to  excite  his  passion,  to  bring  back 
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\  furious  impulse  of  a  few  moments  eariier,  he 
ok  out  Charlexis'  letters  to  his  wife,  which  he 
])t  in  a  box  in  his  room  in  order  to  have  them 
lays  at  hand,  under  his  eyes.  Ah!  that  was 
on  done.  In  that  slightly  sluggish  brain,  re- 
ded in  action  by  the  benumbing  influence  of 
door  life,  the  imagination  needed  to  be  quick- 
d  by  external  images.  In  like  manner  certain 
iptuaries  resort  to  books  and  pictures  to 
:ken  their  deadened  passions.  He  knew  the 
:rs  by  heart ;  but  as  he  read  them  the  sentences 
c  shape,  the  words  gleamed  like  glances, 
he   rumbling  of  the   victoria   on   the   gravel 

him  away  from  these  visions.  His  mother, 
idy !  He  hastily  returned  the  letters  to  their 
ig-place,  vexed  to  think  that  he  had  not  gone 
f  without  looking  at  them.  Now  he  must 
nt  an  excuse  to  explain  his  journey  and  avoid 
J  and  entreaties.  He  cudgelled  his  brains  as 
vent  down  to  meet  her.  and  appeared  at  the 
of  the  steps  as  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the 
What  was  his  amazement  to  see  the  coach- 
's box  piled  high  with  boxes,  and,  seated  beside 
*.  F^nigan,  under  a  brilliant  scarlet  umbrella, 
Dung  woman  dressed  in  the  same  scarlet 
I  the  feather  in  her  travelling-cap  to  the  open- 
:  silk  stockings  which  she  showed  as  she 
ed  out  of  the  carriage  with  the   impetuosity 

young  boy. 

Cjood  morning,  Richard  ! "  she  cried  cheerily, 
Jie    assisted    Mme.    Fenigan    to    alight,   that 

meanwhile  making  signs  to  her  son.     The 
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voice  rang  out,  fresh  and  youthful,  with  a  p 
Parisian  accent  which  he  had  heard  before,  v 
was  almost  familiar.  However,  Richard  was 
hesitating  when  his  mother,  coming  up  the 
on  the  arm  of  the  young  woman  in  red,  annou 
her: 

"  filise,  you  know,  your  cousin  from  Lorier 
A  swarm  of  memories,  of  love-lorn,  happy 
ments,  rushed  confusedly  into  his  mind.  H< 
his  cousin,  a  plump,  little  creature,  gallopin 
his  side  along  the  level  roads  of  Sainte-Genev 
des-Bois,  at  the  door  of  the  landau  in  whicl 
father,  Fran5ois  Belleguic,  a  rich  contractor 
builder,  and  Mme.  Belleguic,  born  de  Kerkal 
were  discussing  with  Mme.  F6nigan  the  appn 
ing  marriage  of  their  children,  who  alread) 
derstood  each  other  remarkably  well.  The 
mothers  unfortunately  were  too  much  alii 
agree.  Mme.  Belleguic,  born  de,  etc.,  was  a 
tonne  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  another  "  k 
tyrant"  who  undertook  to  drive  everybody  a 
drove  her  husband,  with  a  strong  hand  and  a 
rein.  "  Francois,  who  is  not  an  eagle,"  she  v 
say  when  she  spoke  of  him,  in  his  presence ; 
the  husband  always  bowed,  smiling  and  happy 
indeed  there  was  little  of  the  eagle  about  hin" 
had  submitted  to  the  conjugal  yoke,  which  e 
ually  twisted  his  neck  out  of  shape.  Ric 
after  a  violent  scene  between  the  two  "  k 
tsrrants,"  was  bound  to  take  sides  with  his  m 
against  the  parents  of  the  young  woman 
irilO'm  he   was   already  bestowing  the  care 
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ices  of  a  iianc^ ;  he  sacrificed  himself,  largely 
lugh  weakness,  the  material  impossibility  of  say- 
no,  but  he  retained  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  a 
ing  of  genuine  regret  which  disappeared  beneath 
obliterating  force  of  time  and  of  other  deeper 
nds.  In  the  twelve  years  that  had  elapsed, 
ame  Belleguic,  born  de  Kerkabelec,  had  gone 
jin  her  forefathers.  Frangois  who  was  not 
agle,  in  despair  at  having  no  one  to  tell  him 
allowed  his  wife  to  the  grave,  filise,  who  had 
ied  a  drunken,  brutal  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
beat  her  with  machine-like  regularity,  had 
ned  a  legal  separation,  and  subsequently  a 
ce,  as  soon  as  the  divorce  law  was  passed, 
irst  Mme.  F^nigan  thundered  against  her 
all  the  indignation  of  an  orthodox  Catholic ; 
d,  filise*s  action  was  at  the  time  a  pretext 
itter-sweet  discussions  between  her  and  Lydie, 
lich  the  "dear  mothers"  and  "  dear  daugh- 
passed  one  another  hissing  amid  corrosive 
r.  Then,  when  her  daughter-in-law  had  gone, 
g  to  reckon  with  the  loneliness  and  depres- 
^f  her  son,  who,  she  had  supposed,  would  be 
ied  with  her  undemonstrative  maternal  affec- 
a  change  was  wrought  in  her  ideas  concerning 
Uvorc^e,  and  even  concerning  divorce.  She 
mbered  that  filise  and  Richard  had  been  fond 
ch  other.  She  had  a  twinge  of  remorse  for 
aprice  which  caused  her  to  break  off  that 
h  which  would  have  saved  them  all  so  much 
—  remorse  that  was  the  more  sincere  because 
assing  of  the  Belleguics  left  in  her  hands  all 
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the  authority  of  which  she  was  so  jealous.  Thenito 
upon,  without  any  definitely  formed  decisiofi^ 
guided  by  her  maternal  instinct  and  the  advioc 
of  the  cur6  of  Draveil,  her  confessor,  she  wroffr 
secretly  to  her  cousin  at  Lorient  to  come  and  paSv: 
some  time  at  Uzelles,  and  the  cousin,  who  bore  M. 
malice,  accepted  at  once. 

The  first  effect  of  her  presence  was  to  prevefll. 
Richard's  immediate  departure.  He  postponed  it. 
until  an  evening  train  and  breakfasted  opposite 
J^lise,  pleased  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  her 
bright  laugh,  the  pretty  upward  curl  of  her  eyes,, 
and  her  dazzlingly  red  lips.  She  was  of  that 
privileged  race  upon  whom  life  pours  in  a  torrent 
its  vexations  and  catastrophes,  without  leaving  a 
single  trace  of  them  behind.  He  found  her  after 
so  many  years  of  sorrow  and  tears  as  merry  aad 
frolicsome  as  ever,  still  with  her  provincial  taste 
for  tinsel  and  gaudy  colors,  still  with  her  little 
rows  of  grains  of  rice  between  her  lips,  her  pink 
and  brown  cheek  with  its  peach-like  down,  but 
with  arms  somewhat  stouter  and  a  mastery  ok 
the  art  of  d^collet^,  ingenuous  yet  audacious,  well 
adapted  to  intimidate  her  bashful  neighbor  at 
table.  Again  and  again  Richard  turned  and  stole 
a  glance,  blushing  hotly,  and  thereby  filled  the 
honest  coquettish  girl's  heart  with  joy ;  his  mothei 
had  said  to  her  simply :  ''  My  boy  is  sick,  cure 
him  for  me." 

Just  as  they  tinished  breakfast,  £!lise  uttered  i 
little  shriek  of  dismay.  **  Where  is  my  bag?  "  A 
Iffctle  red  leather  bag  in  which  she  carried  silver, 
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lotes,  jewels,  all  her  possessions.  They  were  not 
alarmed  at  first.  She  had  arrived  within  an  hour 
tod  was  still  excited.  The  little  bag  would  surely 
ie  found,  like  the  fan,  the  rings,  the  umbrella, 
which  were  scattered  all  around  that  attractive 
young  person  by  her  constant  somersaults  of  body 
and  mind.  After  a  long  search,  however,  they 
were  forced  to  conclude  that  the  little  bag  had 
been  left  in  the  train,  or  perhaps  at  the  Villeneuve 
station,  Libert,  the  coachman,  deposing  that  he 
did  not  see  it  on  the  box  with  the  other  luggage. 

"  Let  Libert  go  back  to  the  station,"  said 
Hme.  Finigan. 

"  Thanks,  cousin,  I  am  too  anxious,  I  will  go 
myself." 

"I  will  drive  you,  filise,"  suggested  Richard. 
"Wc  will  take  the  open  buggy,  so  that  we  can  go 
faster." 

As  the  bell  was  just  ringing  for  the  servants' 
breakfast,  the  excellent  fellow  went  to  the  stable 
to  harness  the  horse  himself,  in  order  not  to  in- 
commode anybody  or  lose  any  time.     Left  alone, 
the    two    women,    obeying   a    common   impulse, 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 
"  Ah  !   my  dear  girl,  if  you  could  I  " 
"Why,  it  seems  to  me  affairs  are  progressing 
fery  well.     Let  me  alone  and  you  '11  see." 
"  Do  you  find  him  changed  ?  " 
"  Principally  because  he  *s  paler  and  his  face  has 
lengthened  out.     I  like  him  better  so,  he  is  more 
distinguished.     But  you  told  me  that  he  was  so 
depressed,  cousin,  and  he  is  humming  all  the  time.** 
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She  imitated  the  "  poum-poum,"  the  rumbli 
accompaniment  to  the  sonata. 

**  It  *s  when  he 's  thinking  of  her  that  he  hu 
like  that,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Then  he  *s  always  thinking  of  her.  Is  it  po 
ble  after  what  she  has  done  to  him  ?  " 

"You  don't  understand  —  nor  do  I,  my  p< 
child." 

Richard  called  from  below;  he  was  already 
his  seat  and  his  cousin  ran  down  the  steps  to  j 
him. 

Two  long  leagues  lay  between  Uzelles  and  Vi 
neuve-Saint-Georges.  In  the  light  vehicle,  wh 
he  drove  himself  at  full  speed,  Richard  made 
distance  in  half  an  hour.  When  the  buggy  ente 
the  station  yard,  filled  with  omnibuses,  cabs,  ] 
vate  carriages,  M.  Alexandre,  manoeuvring  ai 
the  jostling  crowd  of  Parisians  in  their  Sun< 
clothes,  with  a  Scotch  cap  on  his  head  and 
travelling-bag  over  his  shoulder,  was  rolling 
cigarette  in  front  of  the  waiting-room,  watch 
that  little  world  of  frequenters  of  the  suburbs  v 
the  listless,  superior  air  of  the  traveller  who  ha 
long  journey  before  him.  Advised  by  Roj 
Chuchin  of  her  master's  plans,  and  then  of 
cousin's  arrival,  he  reflected  that  Richard  could 
only  by  the  evening  express,  and  that  with  a 
hours'  start  he  himself  would  arrive  in  time 
warn  the  lovers.  His  plan,  his  stratagems, 
were  prepared.  He  proposed  to  take  advant 
of  the  terror,  the  confusion  of  the  first  moment 
get  the  prince  on  board  the  Red^  White  and  B 
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take  the  lady  away  by  land,  and  when  they  were 
:e  parted  to  keep  them  apart  by  suspicion  and 
ehoody  to  make  reconcih'ation  impossible. 
Lichard's  sudden  appearance  in  the  noisy  court- 
i  threw  all  his  plans  into  confusion.  From  a 
ler  of  the  third  class  waiting-room,  he  saw  him 
)  down  from  the  carriage  and  go  out  to  the 
k,  evidently  to  take  the  same  train  with  him- 
.  What  was  he  to  do  in  that  case?  How 
Id  he  board  the  train  without  being  seen? 
J  on  the  road,  and  when  they  arrived  ?  Sud- 
ly  Richard  appeared  again,  waving  a  little  red 
;,  which  he  joyfully  exhibited  at  a  distance  to 
lady  who  had  remained  outside  in  the  buggy, 
resumed  his  seat  by  her  side,  took  the  reins, 
I,  without  even  touching  his  trotter  with  the 
1  of  his  whip,  disappeared  down  the  rocky 
:et  of  Villeneuve  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the 
steward.  Would  Richard  go  after  all,  or  had 
cousin's  arrival  led  him  to  change  his  pur- 
e?  Surely  there  was  nothing  in  his  appear- 
e  to  indicate  the  jealousy-ridden  Othello,  medi- 
ng  his  revenge.  The  train  from  Paris  rolled 
)  the  station,  jarring  the  platform.  Doors 
tned  and  shut,  "  Passengers  for  Lyon,  Mar- 
ie, Nice."  M.  Alexandre  hesitated  a  second ; 
n  a  wicked  laugh  curled  his  clean-shaven  lip, 
I  he  leaped  into  the  nearest  car. 


<i. 


ilise  had  expressed  a  desire  to  take  the  longest 

d  home. 

'  I  am  like  Little  Red-Riding  Hood,"  she  said 


I 
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laughingly,  ''  I  like  cross-roads  and  d^toiirs  wh< 
you  lose  your  way  running  after  everything  thfllK 
has  wings,  everything  that  smells  sweet.     AfraH|-: 
of  wolves  ?    Never  in  my  life.     When  Rcd-Ridiii|(:r:r 
Hood  knows  what  she 's  about,  the  wolf 's  the  onir 
to  be  pitied."  ^r" 

Intoxicated  by  the  splendor  of  the  day,  the  ti^ 
pidity  of  their  pace,  the  joy  of  having  found  hW-^ 
jewels,  she  reminded  one  of  Red-Riding-Hood  ^^ 
we  fancy  her  with  her  scarlet  hood  and  her  rip^ 
pling,  bell-like  laugh.     They  were  driving  alofig^-r- 
the  Yeres,  a  little  Watteau  stream  of  a  deep,  coW>  ;- 
blue-black,,  sleeping  beneath  high  trees,  betweet^; 
green    slopes  whose   fresh,   cool    aspect  was  itif 
marked  contrast  to  the  white  furnace  of  the  road/  ^ 
'•Look   out!    look  out!"      As   the   buggy   flew  .„ 
along,  the  Parisian  families  who  blocked  the  coufi-   - 
try   roads   with   their   Sunday   caravans,   stepped   , 
hastily  aside.     At  the  windows  of  microscopic  viU 
las  of  the  burlesque  variety,  with  little  turrets,  bal- 
conies, and  decorations  of  porcelain  or  light  pink 
rockwork,  curious  faces  peered  forth,  and  on  all 
those  faces,  worn  by  ennui  or  fatigue,  Richard  sur- 
prised the  same  expression  of  joy,  of  sympathy 
called  forth  by  the  passing  of  the  attractive  crea- 
ture who  smiled  at  them  from  her  seat.   How  could 
he  escape  the  coaxing  charm  of  that  smile,  the  man 
who  sat  beside  that  young  woman,  feeling  her  liv- 
ing warmth,  the  cool  breath  of  her  chirping  speech 
and  her  flying  curls?     At  every  moment,  as  she 
took  the  reins  or  the  whip  from  him,  she  touched 
his  cheek  with  her  plump,  bare  arm,  or  wishing  to 
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out  to  him  a  mammoth  magnolia  in  the 
re  of  a  larven,  or  a  sqttad  of  little  yellow  duck^ 
ring  the  thread  of  the  stream,  she  would  lean 
rard  until  the  collar  of  her  dress,  around  a  full 
ftiite  neck,  was  close  to  his  eyes.  Although  he 
f&l  not  suspect  it,  those  feminine  currents  charmed 
'fa'm,  relaxed  his  nerves  with  their  soothing  warmth. 

When  they  entered  the  village  of  Yferes,  through 
«4iich  the  high  road  runs,  they  had  to  slacken 
Bieir  pace.  The  provincial  festival,  proclaimed 
afar  by  organs,  drums,  trumpets  and  music-boxeSr 
and  by  a  pungent  odor  of  frying,  was  evidenced 
by  the  booths  and  wooden  horses  in  long  lines  on 
both  sides  of  the  road.  Pressed  close,  almost  car- 
ried by  the  crowd,  which  became  more  compact 
as  they  went  on,  the  horse  could  not  move  faster 
than  a  walk. 

"How  does  it  go,  Eugene?  How  are  the 
young  couple?" 

At  that  question  from  F^nigan,  Eugene  Saute- 
coeur,  alias  the  Indian,  who  was  walking  near  the 
buggy,  his  shoulders  on  a  level  with  the  seat, 
turned  about,  showing  his  great,  anxious,  purple 
fece  beneath  the  regulation  round  cap. 

"  Not  so  bad,  thank  you.  Monsieur  Richard,  and 
the  children  the  same.  Only  the  boy  is  doing  his 
twenty-eight  days,  and  I  have  the  daughter-in- 
law  on  my  hands.  That  is  n't  convenient  all  the 
time.  This  morning  we  had  some  of  her  husband's 
friends  to  breakfast.  She  wanted  to  bring  them 
to  the  f^te.     Bon  sang!  how  I  hate  it !  " 

He  took  a  colored  silk  handkerchief  from  his 
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cap  and  wiped  his  perspiring  brow,  across  wlutf 
ran  an  angry  fold.  And  suddenly,  glancifl 
around  him  at  the  crowd,  which  his  tall  figul 
dominated,  he  exclaimed :  ''  Ah  I  the  hussy —  sb 
has  fooled  me  again." 

He  gave  a  military  salute  and  walked  quick% 
toward  the  booths  in  quest  of  his  daughter-in-laiM 
whom  Richard  saw  a  moment  later  on  the  Churdl 
square,  in  a  group  of  young  bloods  of  the  cafli 
concert  type,  in  high,  wilted  collars,  firing  attf 
manikin.  \% 

"However  vigilant  your  Indian  may  be,"  sail 
£lise,  **  I  fancy  that  he  will  have  hard  work  watcM 
ing  that  quarry."  \ 

**  So  I  think,  cousin ;  but  she  must  be  careful, 
PSre  Sautecceur  would  be  terrible  in  his  wrath." 

**  More  so  than  the  husband?  " 

"  Oh !  the  husband ;  he  's  one  of  my  kind." 

Upon  that  reply,  uttered  in  a  sorrowful  tone  — 
the  first  and  only  allusion  he  had  made  to  hii 
distress  since  filise's  arrival  —  Richard  gave  th( 
reins  to  his  horse,  who  was  impatient  to  be  out  o 
the  crowd,  and  drove  swiftly  down  the  slopin[ 
street  to  the  Y^res.  Having  crossed  the  littL 
bridge,  he  turned  into  a  shady  road  running  be 
tween  fragrant,  blooming  parks  of  vast  extent.  Ii 
the  distance  the  vesper  bells  rang  out  over  th 
tumult  of  the  rustic  f^te  they  were  leaving  behin< 
them,  slow  and  grave,  like  the  heartrending  sen 
tence  which  had  unexpectedly  cast  a  gloom  ove 
their  trivial,  laughing  conversation. 
'r:At*UzeUea  that  evening,  after  the  inexorabl 
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w  had  rung  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sau,  a  light  burned  late  in  £lise's  bedroom. 
.  F^nigan,  in  a  white  flannel  peignoir^  candle 
nd,  did  not  tire  of  listening  to  the  description 
eir  drive ;  and  the  candle  burned  down,  and 

Red-Riding-Hood's  eyelids  grew  heavy  ere 
other,  who  had  come  in  for  a  few  moments, 
^ered  that  she  had  been  there  two  hours, 
rd,  meanwhile,  amazed  beyond  measure  to 
imself  in  his  own  bed  instead  of  flying  along 
ad  to  Monte-Carlo,  wondered  why  his  pillow 
d  so  soft,  his  sheets  so  cool,  after  the  fever 
e  preceding  nights;  and  why,  when  his 
r's  affection  and  Pere  M^rivet*s  advice  had 
to  turn  him  aside  from  his  mad  undertaking, 
open  corsage,  a  mass  of  braided  hair  brushed 
from  a  neck  of  glistening  whiteness  had 
d  to  change  the  direction  of  his  thoughts, 
he  sight  of  a  bit  of  woman's  flesh  should  be 
sistible,  that  in  a  heart  so  torn  by  anguish 
there  should  be  room  for  any  other  desire 
engeance  and  death !  All  the  poor  devil's 
Dphy  went  astray  and  floundered  about  in 
tioughts  long  after  his  light  was  extinguished. 

next  day  he  did  not  go,  did  not  even  men- 
:.  There  was  but  one  saddle-horse  in  the 
;  they  must  needs  procure  another  for  Iilise, 
chard  fell  into  the  habit  of  riding  every  day 
er.  As  he  was  taciturn  by  inclination  and 
nperament,  equestrianism  had  in  his  eyes 
/antage  that  in  the  saddle  one  does  not  talk, 
ily  half   thinks,    being    engrossed    by    the 
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anxiously  awaiting  a  declaration  which  she  hop 
for,  which  she  felt  was  near  at  hand,  was  standii 
at  a  window,  looking  out 

"  What  is  the  matter,  pray?"  asked  Mme.  F^b 
gan,  distracted  from  her  game  by  shouts  an 
hooting. 

••  It 's  that  old  beggar  —  what 's  his  name 
Pere  Georges  —  in  such  a  condition !  And  aJ 
those  ragamuffins  after  him.  They  have  taldl 
his  stick.  The  poor  fellow!  he's  going  i 
fall!" 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  out-of-doors 
Tipsy,  hideous,  covered  with  scales,  with  all  tb 
mud  from  the  high  road  on  his  rags  and  in  hi 
beard,  the  old  tramp,  trying  to  put  to  flight  th 
band  of  little  jackals  baying  at  his  heels,  ha 
dropped  his  stick  of  which  the  urchins  had  take 
possession,  and  now,  unable  to  take  a  step,  he  wa 
standing  with  his  back  against  the  wall  of  tfa 
farm,  clutching,  slipping,  swaying  back  and  fortl 
straightening  himself  up  to  fall  again,  weepin| 
begging  for  his  stick,  which  Robin  theroadmende 
aroused  from  his  noonday  nap  and  his  barrow 
succeeded  at  last  in  putting  into  his  hands.  Ther 
upon  was  enacted  a  little  drama  of  which  Richar 
with  his  face  against  the  window-pane,  foUowe 
the  developments.  While  the  roadmender, 
obedience  to  a  compassionate  impulse  almo 
animal  in  its  nature,  had  taken  the  poor  old  m« 
by  the  arms  and  was  steadying  him  as  well  as  1 
could  on  his  tottering  legs,  wagoners  from  tl 
farm,  returning  from  watering  their  horses,  stoppt 
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)ok,  and  their  loud  laughter  shook  the  whole 
.  Embarrassed  at  first,  then  ashamed,  Robin 
n  to  jostle  the  old  man,  who  became  more 
nore  confused,  and  dragged  him  with  him  in 
waying.     The   laughter   redoubled.     There- 

the  roadmender  let  go  his  hold,  and  Pere 
jcs,  bewildered,  desperate,  feeling  about  like 
d  man,  fell  forward  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
inally  sprawled  at  full  length  in  the  pile  of 
:arefully  shovelled  from  the  road  to  the  foot 

wall 

is  outrageous !  "  cried  Richard,  indignant  at 
•utal  delight  of  all  those  boors.  £lise,  mis- 
\  the  cause  of  his  anger,  deemed  it  her  duty 
nifest  her  horror  of  drunkenness,  especially 
I  people.     He  thought  her  very  stupid,  and 

F6nigan,  knowing  her  son's  weakness  for 
s,    and   especially   for   that  particular    one, 
led  to  make  a  diversion. 
!st  look,  children  —  here's  a  miracle!  Abb^ 

in  a  new  cassock ! " 

bb^  C^res  is  the  vicar  of  the  Little  Parish 
h,  isn't  he?"  inquired  £lise. 
;s,  cousin,  and  a  most  excellent  man ;  but  I 
with  our  dear  cur6  that  he  is  a  little  lacking 
nity,  in  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Fancy  that 
k  all  the  Lucriots  into  his  house,  that  family 
chers,  the  grandmother  and  the  two  daughters, 
the  father  was  in  prison  at  Melun." 
lard  turned  upon  her  abruptly.  "  If  it  had 
sen  for  that  priest,  mother,  when  Lucriot 
ed  from  Melun  after  his  acquittal  — " 

9 
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bert  the  coachman,  and  with  the  horses,  whom  s 
accused  of  being  unwilling  to  stop  or  of  al^irat; 
stopping  too  late,  when  the  beggar  was  far  awi£ 
out  of  hearing.  The  poor  devils  knew  it  so  wdl 
that  when  they  passed  the  landau  they  nevigl 
looked,  never  put  out  their  hands.  Oh  I  the  sy4| 
pathetic  tone  in  which  Lydie  told  him  thatl  H 
still  rang  in  Richard's  ears,  behind  his  cousiflj 
spiteful  little  laugh.  | 

"  Ah !  I  can  see  you  installing  P^re  Georg|| 
with  his  air-tight.     How  did  he  thank  you?"     ^ 

**  By  kissing  him  on  both  cheeks,"  chuckled  th^ 
Corbeil  magistrate.  \ 

**  Horror !  "  exclaimed  filise  with  a  shriek  d 
dismay,  repeated  in  chorus  by  the  whole  table. 

Delcrous,  overjoyed  to  see  that  his  bait  hai 
taken,  continued: 

"  In  my  case,  it  was  no  simple  beggar,  but  ai 
assassin,  a  man  condemned  to  death,  who  trie 
once  to  kiss  me  by  main  force. " 

**  Come,  come,  Richard,  it  is  n't  possible, 
said  Mme.  Fenigan  with  comical  indignatioi 
'*  Has  n't  Abb6  Cores'  gospel  turned  your  hea 
on  this  subject?  " 

Richard  said  nothing.  The  magistrate  availe 
himself  of  his  silence: 

•*  It  was  at  the  outset  of  my  magisterial  caree 
in  a  little  hole  called  Souk-Ahras  —  " 

A  voice  interrupted  him : 

**  Souk-Ahras,  on  the  frontier  of  Tunis,  exce 
lent  soil  for  raising  alfa." 

"  My  dear   Monsieur  M^rivet,  you  have   yot 
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ria  at  your  finger-tips.  I  went  to  Souk-Ahras 
stice  of  the  peace,  performing  the  duties  of  a 
cuting  attorney  under  the  Republic.  About 
ar  after  I  arrived,  just  at  nightfall,  I  was  ar- 
ig  my  belongings  on  the  ground  floor  apart- 
of  my  predecessor,  furnished  with  dilapidated 
chairs  and  a  small  iron  bed,  when  my  clerk, 
aottchf  came  to  bring  me  a  message  from  the 
mned  man.  — '  What  condemned  man  ? '  -— 
ne  if  you  can  my  mental  condition  when  I 
d  that  there  was  a  poor  devil  in  the  town 
hom  they  were  preparing  to  guillotine  the 
lorning ;  my  functions  as  justice  of  the  peace 
istrict  not  under  martial  law  required  me  to 

him  as  far  as  the  posts  of  the  scaffold, 
luck  to  arrive  just  the  day  before !  At  the 
found  a  sort  of  wild  beast,  a  Maltese  from 
lahon,  dark-skinned,  thick-lipped,  hairy,  who 

at  me  with  little  yellow  eyes,  affectionate 
upid,  swimming  in  tears,  and  in  the  jargon  of 
lish  cow  begged  me  to  let  him  kiss  me.  He 
like  a  lion,  the  villain  !  Finding  that  he  had 
g  more  to  say  to  me,  I  went  to  bed,  being 
out  by  my  two  nights  in  a  corricolo.  About 
/clock  in  the  morning  my  chaouch  woke  me 

a  sound  sleep:  *  la  didon^  mouci^ zoiige  de 
-'What's  the  matter?'  —  The  condemned 
anted  to  speak  to  me  again.  The  animal  was 
g  my  patience.  But  how  could  I  refuse  a 
t  the  point  of  death?  The  whole  jail  was 
-—  *  We  have  no  chaplain,'  said  the  keeper 
etically,   'perhaps  the  man  has  something 
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young  people  make  this  mental  reservation: 
this  doesn't  work,  the  door  is  open.'" 

"  And  yet,  Monsieur  M^rivet,  when  a  poor 
ture  like  —  like  — " 

filise  intended  to  say  "  like  me,"  but  her 
suffocated  her.  And,  being  unable  to  finisi 
sentence,  she  gulped  down  glass  after  gla 
water  to  restrain  her  emotion.  After  a  mc 
of  embarrassed  silence,  during  which  ever) 
waited  for  her  to  speak,  M^rivet  addr 
Richard* s  mother,  in  order  to  discuss  the 
tion  impersonally: 

"  This  is  the  advice  I  would  give  the  poor 
ture  who  should  find  neither  happiness  nor  1< 
marriage.  Instead  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  thi 
the  Little  Parish  Church,  of  the  humble  c 
without  a  cur^,  in  whose  steeple  there  are  c 
in  which  the  wood-pigeons  build  their  nests, 
her  go  in  just  long  enough  to  repeat  *  Our  F« 
a  simple  prayer  of  resignation  and  renunci 
Therein  is  the  whole  secret  of  happiness." 
all  knew  the  good  man's  harmless  mania,  and 
was  a  general  exchange  of  smiles  around  the 
which  brought  the  dinner  to  a  close  more  < 
fully  than  it  had  begun. 

On  the  next  day,  the  roads  having  dried 
far  as  the  forest,  filise  and  Richard  rode  o 
gether  as  usual.  They  rode  through  the 
forest  of  S^nart,  where  narrow  roads  shad< 
oaks  cross  and  recross  among  old  abandoned 
ries,  commonly  called  uzelles,  overrun  with 
weed,  brambles,  and  ferns,  with  pools  of  rain 
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?  bottom,  drinking-places  for  rabbits  and 
mts.  filise  suggested  that  they  rest  a  few 
Its,  and  as  soon  as  their  horses  were  tied  to 
re  fence  surrounding  the  d' Alcantara  pre- 
and  they  were  seated  side  by  side  on  the 
I  that  wilderness  of  ravines  overgrown  with 
rush,  she  began,  looking  him  full   in  the 

ave  a  serious  question  to  ask  you,  Richard ; 
iswer  will  have  great  influence  upon  my 
I  trust  that  it  will  be  perfectly  frank  and 
reservation.  What  do  you  think  of  Mon- 
elcrous  ?  Do  you  think  he  would  make  a 
usband  ? " 

is  so  entirely  different  from  what  Richard 
!d  !  He  hesitated,  took  a  long  time  to  find 
n  which  to  reply,  and  then  the  words  were 

lusband  for  you  ? " 

•  me.     I  am  tired  of  living  alone.     I  seem 

eerful  to  you  all.     If  you  knew  how  often 

when  I  have  no  inclination  for  it ! " 
saucy  air  of  her  little  nose,  of  her  mischiev- 
•uth  with  the  mocking  curl  at  the  corners, 
e  lie  to  the  melancholy  of  her  words ;  but 
ent  was  sincere  and  won  for  her  anew  her 
\  sympathy.  What  complications  there  are 
simplest  of  mortals !     If  she  had  said  to 

Do  you  love  me  ?  May  I  hope  that  you 
tain  a  divorce  some  day  and  take  me  for 
ife  ?  *'  his  answer  was  ready :  **  I  do  not 
DU.      I  do  not   propose  to    marry  again." 
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And  ytX.  it  required  an  effort  on  his  part  to  advtf 
her  to  marry  another.  ^ 

"  Is  Delcrous  an  honest  man?  Yes,  I  think #• 
But  so  ambitious,  and  with  so  little  compassion!  t^ 
remember  two  years  ago  when  he  sentenced  tt 
murderer  des  Meillottes.  He  rubbed  his  hands  #" 
he  mumbled :  '  At  last  we  have  that  fellow's  headi 
There  was  a  sort  of  foam  of  satisfaction  on  the  e^ 
of  his  lips." 

**  You  frighten  me,"  said  filise,  evidently  gn>> 
fied  by  that  indication  of  antipathy,  in  which 'I 
touch  of  jealousy  could  be  detected.  But  as  if  U 
wished  to  deny  any  such  deduction,  Richard  hastily 
rejoined :  ■ 

"  Oh !  I  don't  think  he  would  make  you  u» 
happy.     And  yet  —  " 

He  paused,  ill  at  ease,  uncertain  what  to  say 
And  the  profound  silence  of  the  forest  arounc 
them,  a  silence  made  up  of  quivering  and  rustling 
of  the  chirping  of  insects  under  the  moss,  and  ; 
buzzing  in  the  luminous  tree-tops,  resembled  th 
silence  of  their  trembling  lips,  swollen  with  avowah 
Why  did  he  find  her  so  tempting  that  day  in  he 
marine  blue  riding-habit,  which  encased  her  short 
plump  figure  to  the  pale  red  line  of  the  neck 
Poor  Little  Red  Riding-Hood  in  the  clutches  ol 
that  pettifogger!  Suddenly  Richard  sprang  t( 
his  feet,  deeply  moved :  "  Wait  two  days  befor 
giving  him  his  answer." 

She  thought  to  herself:  "It  was  such  a  simpl 
matter  to  do  it  at  once ! "  and  rose  as  if  with  re 
gret,  very  slowly. 
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Their  horses  set  off  at  full  speed  along  the  so- 

Tcalled  diagonal  road  which  crossed  the  forest  in 

[its  widest  part,  through  belts  of  various  kinds  of 

firs,  elders,  birches,  oaks,  across  charcoal- 

iburners'  clearings,  where,  in  the  thin  smoke,  could 

3be  seen  huts  of  turf  and  clay  surrounded  by  hens 

imd  children,  cords  upon  cords  of  fire-wood   in 

regular  piles,  and   brushwood   piled  on   wagons. 

They  had  galloped  thus  for  half  an  hour  without 

.speaking,  carried  onward  by  their  desires  and  their 

'ilreams,  when,  at  the  end  of  a  long  row  of  beeches, 

.tall  and  densely  leaved,  forming  an  arch  overhead, 

they  spied  a  Louis  XV.  hunting-box  with  an  arched 

doorway  auid  enormous  windows,  in  front  of  which  a 

group  of  mounted  keepers,  in  blue  jackets  trimmed 

with  silver  lace,  seemed  to  be  awaiting  Mme.  de 

Pompadour's  carriage. 

"It's    the    pheasant    house,"   said    Richard   to 
£lise,  who  had  drawn  rein  from  curiosity. 

How  many  memories,    and  how  heart-rending, 

were  awakened  by  that  old  building,  where,  on  the 

first  day  of  the  hunting  season,  Lydie,  so  pretty 

and  so   proud,  used  to  sit  at  the  general-duke's 

right  hand  under  the  tent  erected  in  front  of  the 

door.     The  keepers  drew  apart  respectfully  before 

a  very  elegant  horseman,  in  a  gray  suit  buttoned 

to  the  chin  in   military  fashion,  who  rode  away 

toward    the    diagonal    road.      Richard    started    in 

amazement  when  he  saw  before  him,  rejuvenated, 

sitting  firmly  in  his  saddle,  the  invalid  whom  he 

supposed  to  be  glued  to  his  easy-chair  at  Gros- 

bourg,  and  who  passed  close  to  him  without  notic- 
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ing  him,  his  attention  being  entirely  engrosse 
filise. 

"Who  is  that  gentleman?"  she  inquired, 
he  had  no  time  to  reply  before  a  second  horsei 
much  younger  than  the  other,  in  undress  drag 
uniform,  emerged  from  the  group  of  guards 
galloped  away  behind  the   general.     That  \ 
moustache,  those  tawny  curls  under  the  foi 
cap !     F6nigan   restrained  a  cry  of  surprise 
rage.     Charley  !  it  was  Charley  !  in  the  drago 
Where  was  Lydie  then?  Where  had  he  left 
What  had  become  of  her?     His  ears  buzzed 
beeches  seemed  to  him  to  have  grown  to  gig 
size,  while  filise  seemed  far  away,  making  mo 
and  remarks  which  he  did  not  understand, 
then,  before  she  could  ask  an  explanation  of 
attack  of  vertigo,  she  saw  him  turn  his  he 
head  abruptly  and  gallop  madly  away  in  pursi 
the  father  and  son  who  had  already  disappear 
the  windings  of  the  long  avenue.     She  ovei 
him  at  the  Chene-Prieur,  where  he  had  stopp 
question  a  carter  of  charcoal  sitting  on  his 
whose  voice   rang  out,  loud  and  distinct,  ir 
open  air  of  the  clearing. 

**Yes,  to  be  sure  it's  the  prince.  I  km 
because  he  came  here  hunting  Sunday  witl 
Indian  and  gave  our  Guillaume  a  forty-sou 
for  cutting  down  the  bushes.  As  to  his  'listi 
the  dragoons,  Foucart*s  son  who  drives  the 
wagon,  and  Eugene's  boy  can  tell  you  more 
I  can,  for  they're  both  of  'em  in  the  same  s< 
ron  with  little  Charles  Six'' 
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rhanks,"  said  Richatxl,  white  as  a  birch  wand. 
:  us  go  home,  I  am  not  well,"  he  added  in 
idertone  to  his  cousin. 

the  way  to  the  Chiteau  she  tried  in  vain  to 
\  a  word  from  him,  but  the  "  pouxn-poum- 
"  he  hummed  in  his  beard  indicated  his 
i  suffering.  £lise  thought :  '*  I  have  wasted 
ae  and  trouble/'  and  as  soon  as  they  reached 
she  went  up  to  her  room  to  conceal  her 
while  Richard  went  to  find  his  mother  in 
tchen  garden. 

as  the  restful  hour,  after  the  intense  heat  of 
y,  when  the  flowers  drink  and  bathe.  In 
ckling  stream  of  water  along  the  borders, 
the  slanting,  warm  caress  of  the  sun,  they 
"oyously  erect ;  and  their  brilliant  coloring, 
fied  as  the  daylight  diminished,  emphasized 
istant  antagonism  between  color  and  light. 
.  of  butterflies  streaked  the  air  above  the 
beds.  The  rattling  of  the  watering-pots 
:  the  edge  of  the  basins,  a  brief  order  from 
•dener  to  one  of  his  assistants,  were  the  only 
that  broke  the  silent  activity  of  the  day's 
;  hours,  when  everything  was  enveloped  in 
>erfume-laden  air. 

hat's  the  matter?"  asked  Mme.  Finigan, 
he  saw  her  son,  evidently  intensely  excited, 
:he  conservatory,  where  she  was  engaged, 
g-knife  in  hand,  in  pruning  certain  rare 
.  Instead  of  replying,  he  questioned  her  in 
n: 
Charlexis  has  returned?  " 
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"  He  has  been  at  Melun  two  months.  Enlis 
in  the  dragoons.     Did  n't  you  know  it?  " 

**  And  she?  Where  is  she?  What  has  he  d< 
with  her?  " 

"  What  men  do  with  such  women,"  his  motl 
replied,  cutting  off  a  branch  with  a  sharp  bio 
"  When  the  price  of  the  seduction  is  paid,  they  g 
rid  of  them." 

She  spoke  so  loud  that  the  gardeners  could  he 
her.  Richard  closed  the  glass  door  and  rejoin 
in  a  harsh  voice  which  his  mother  did  not  know 

"  Lydie  was  no  seducer,  but  a  victim  of  yc 
tyranny,  a  prisoner  escaping,  as  her  last  letter  sa 
And  then,  you  have  no  right  to  insult  the  worn 
who  bears  our  name." 

Mme.  F6nigan's  eyes  gleamed. 

"  You  should  have  taken  that  name  away  from  1 
a  long  time  ago,  as  it  was  in  your  power  to  do." 

"By  a  divorce,  you  mean?  —  so  that  I  c 
marry  our  cousin,  who  decks  herself  out  with  shi 
flags.     That  can  never  be  —  never  —  never !  " 

"  Yes,  I  understand,  you  prefer  the  catechism 
the  Little  Parish  Church.  Go  and  ask  the  huss 
pardon  for  all  the  ridicule  she  has  brought  up 
us ;  then  install  her,  not  at  the  Pavilion  again,  \ 
at  the  Chateau  to  —  be  confined." 

But  she  had  no  sooner  uttered  those  ominc 
words  than  she  would  have  been  glad  to  rec 
them,  at  sight  of  Richard's  sudden  pallor  and  t 
trembling  of  his  lips.  She  yielded  to  an  impu 
of  affection  and  opened  her  arms,  which  he  rougl 
pushed  away  with  a  fierce  gesture. 
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*  Enceinte!  Why,  you  told  me  that  she  could  not 
e  children.  Why  did  you  lie?  Why  did  you 
lys  lie  to  me  when  you  mentioned  her?  Did 
hate  her  very  bitterly?" 
5he  was  the  torment  and  the  shame  of  your 
Yes,  I  detested  her.  But,  never  fear,  the 
in  which  you  speak  to  me  teaches  me  a  lesson, 
shall  never  be  mentioned  between  us  again, 
her  back,  nurse  her,  acknowledge  the  child 
it 's  born.  They  agree  to  settle  two  hundred 
and  francs  on  it.     A  good  speculation,  you 

mnded  to  the  quick  in  her  pride,  in  her 
mate  maternal  affection,  she  made  a  pretence 
ntinuing  her  pruning,  punctuating  each  sen- 
with  a  quick  slash.  But  Richard  would  not 
it. 

eware,  mother." 

seized  her  wrists,  turned  her  violently  until 

ced  him,  and,  driven  to  desperation  by  all 

e  had  learned,  put  his  distorted  features  close 

It  old  woman's  face  which  was  so  like  his 

then  his  passion  burst  its  bounds. 

is  you  who  have  been  the  torment  of  my 

do  you  understand?   you,   not  she!     Ever 

my  childhood,  which  you  cooped  up  in  an 

I's  room,  depriving  it  of  air  and  motion,  your 

.   love   has   prevented   me   from  expanding, 

becoming  a  man.     To  keep  me  by  your  side 

^rannized  over  me  as  you  tyrannized   over 

ther;  you  encouraged  my  indolence  and  my 

you  closed  every  possible  career  to  me.     In 
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order  to  keep  me  from  marrying,  so  that  the 
should  be  no  other  influence  here  but  yours,  yo 
drove  your  servants  into  my  bed.  Don't  denyiC 
As  if  I  had  n't  seen  you  do  it  I  And  this  pcx^ 
little  thing  whom  you  sent  to  Lorient  for,  —  wha 
have  you  not  done,  aside  from  actually  throwinl 
her  into  my  arms,  to  make  me  take  her  for  iq| 
mistress  and  nothing  more  than  my  mistress,  fi 
her  husband  is  still  living,  and  the  Church  dol 
not  recognize  divorce ;  but  anything,  everything 
rather  than  see  in  our  house  again  the  wonufe 
whom  your  despotism  drove  from  it,  and  of  whoi 
you  were  adways  jealous !  Ah !  your  jealousy's  \ 
pretty  thing,  and  the  Pharisee  who  guides  yon 
conscience  is  a  pretty  fellow  I  But  nothing  of  tb 
sort  is  possible,  nothing ;  I  love  my  wife,  do  yoi 
understand,  I  love  her  and  forgive  her,  for  I  wa 
culpable  toward  her  in  not  defending  her  agaiiu 
you,  against  your  unkindness.  Oh !  weep,  weep 
She  is  weeping  more  bitterly,  for  she  is  aloiri 
abandoned,  I  know  not  where.  Oh!  but  I  wi 
find  her.  Rather  than  continue  to  lead  the  Iti 
I  am  living  apart  from  her,  with  you,  I  prefer  fe 
die,  to  tear  myself  to  pieces  with  this." 

"  Richard,  my  chUd !  " 

He  tried  to  snatch  the  pruning-knife  from  he 
hand,  but  she  was  quicker  and  more  adroit  diai 
he  and  threw  the  heavy  tool  to  the  farther  end  o 
the  conservatory  into  a  wilderness  of  plants  am 
flowers. 
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VIII. 

',  you  cannot  imagine  how  it  fatigues  me  to 
to  appeal  to  my  will  every  moment  in  the 
and  for  the  simplest  things  —  standing  up, 
g  down,  taking  off  my  hat,  putting  it  on 
t;  what  to  you  is  an  instinctive,  automatic 
nnent,  necessitates  on  my  part  a  mighty 
t,  a  summoning  of  all  my  reserve  strength. 
:ar  myself  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  to  eat 
1  I  am  at  table,  to  finish  a  sentence  which  I 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  begin,  — ■  every- 
[  becomes  a  momentous  event,  a  torture  to 
poor  carcass.  —  Come,  let  us  sit  down,  the 
>iration  is  standing  out  on  me  in  great  drops 
from   having  walked  on  your  arm  as  far  as 

e  scene  was  the  terrace  on  the  river  bank  at 
Dourg;  time,  afternoon.  Master  Jean,  com- 
3nate  and  resigned  behind  his  spectacles, 
aeen  since  breakfast  leading  from  one  bench 
lother  the  lamentations  of  the  G^n^ral-Duc 
antara,  trying  to  soothe  him  with  the  absent- 
ed  consolations  with  which  we  allay  the  suffer- 
F  incurables.  "  And  yet,  Monsieur  le  Due,  you  . 
out  in  the  saddle  yesterday,  and  Charlexis 
[ht  that  you  rode  admirably." 
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"  Stuff   and    nonsense !     After    driving   in   tlie 
landau  with  the  duchess  as  far  as   the    pheasanC: 
house,  the  fancy  seized  me  to  take  a  gallop  on  the 
head-keeper's  mare,  which  is  very  gentle.     In  five 
minutes  I  was   in   the  ditch,  where  the  carriage 
came  and  picked  me  up,  and  very  lucky  I  was  not^ 
to  have  left  all  my  bones  there.     That 's  how  I 
rode.     The  fact  is  that  I  have  no  strength  what-  ■ 
ever,  and  if  I  should  cease  for  a  moment  to  say  to ; 
myself:  '  I  will  live ! '  why,  I  should  stop  living." 

The  general  closed  his  eyes,  his  head  fell  back 
against  the  trellis,  covered  with  glycine  and  red 
jasmine,  behind  the  bench,  and  his  large,  pallid 
features  relaxed  with  an  expression  of  weariness, 
of  exhaustion.  In  the  park  could  be  heard  th6 
calls  and  strokes  of  a  game  of  tennis,  hidden  by  a 
clump  of  privet  bushes,  between  which  white  caps 
and  bright-colored  skirts  passed  like  lightning 
flashes.  A  burst  of  merriment,  more  noisy,  more 
triumphant  than  those  that  had  gone  before,  roused 
the  invalid  from  his  torpor. 

**  Do  you  hear  your  former  pupil  playing  tennis 
with  all  the  Esthers  and  Rebeccas  from  the 
Chiteau  of  M^rogis?  Ah  !  be  does  n't  suffer,  not 
he.  How  heartily  he  laughs!" — And  suddenly 
his  voice  became  very  stern  and  threatening: 
"To  me  that  young  rascal  is  perfectly  horrible, 
he  gives  me  a  deathly  vertigo.  Can  you  succeed 
in  understanding  him?  " 

"  Why,  it  seems  to  me  "  —  bleated  Master  Jean. 
**  I  thought  he  had  reformed,  returned  to  the 
ranks,  to  his  duties.'* 
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Yes,  by  force.  By  the  way,  you  don't  know 
end  of  the  romance.  The  duchess  forbids  my 
iking  of  it,  because  the  young  man  does  n't 
e  a  very  glorious  appearance,  but  I  have  none 
hose  maternal  weaknesses.  One  morning,  that 
lascar  of  an  Alexandre,  whom  we  employed 
eep  an  eye  on  the  husband,  drops  down  in 
overs'  chamber  at  Monte-Carlo,  —  *  He  is  on 
heels,  he  is  here,  sauve  qui  peiit  I '  he  says, 
a  quavering  voice  made  to  order.  The  lady 
s  fright,  knowing  that  her  man  is  slow  in 
ng  under  way,  but  violent  as  a  buffalo  and 
horns  as  hard.  The  little  one,  very  spunkily, 
n  bound  to  say,  refused  to  turn  tail.  Alex- 
e  was  obliged  to  take  him  aside.  'There's 
iusband  here,  it's  all  a  trick.  But  you  are 
out  a  sou,  cleaned  out  by  roulette;  you  have 
icht,  a  woman  and  perhaps  a  kid  on  your 
Is,  and  it  is  time  for  you  to  get  out  of  the 
)e.  Here  is  money,  off  you  go  on  your 
t;  I  will  take  the  lady  off  your  hands.*  — 
wing  our  lover  as  you  do,  you  can  imagine 
joyfully  he  accepted.  An  incubus  round  his 
for  three  months,  damnation  !  He  tore  him- 
weeping  from  the  arms  of  his  beloved,  and 
\  Alexandre  whisked  her  away  into  Bretagne, 
0  throw  Bluebeard,  who  was  said  to  be  on 
ray,  off  the  scent,  went  aboard  his  yacht  and 
;  sail,  ostensibly  for  the  little  harbor  of  Mor- 
1,  where  his  mistress  was  to  wait  for  him, 
where  she  is  still  waiting.  I  fancy  that  we 
slves  should    not  have   seen   him  for  a  long 
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while  if  his  Rid^  White  and  Blue  had  not  goM 
to  the  bottom  one  night  off  the  Balearic  ligU 
He  came  back  to  us  shamefaced,  with  an  empt] 
purse.  A  law^suit  with  the  owner  of  the  crafi 
gratuities  to  the  crew,  damages  for  breach  0 
contract,  all  these  things  called  for  a  good  dea 
of  money.  I  took  advantage  of  it  to  turn  tb 
screw  and  make  him  enlist  in  the  volunteers.  Bu 
the  incomprehensible,  the  ghastly  feature  of  th 
whole  thing,  is  that  he  has  not  mentioned  or  give 
a  thought  to  the  woman  who  gave  him  her  lii 
and  who  has  been  awaiting  his  pleasure  in  Bretagn 
for  more  than  a  month." 

"  What !  she  does  n't  know  yet?  " 

''  No.  Alexandre  has  had  the  affair  in  his  hand 
to  adjust  and  I  imagine  that  he  enjoys  dragging  : 
out.  He's  such  a  vile  cur.  Here  comes  th 
duchess  —  attention !  " 

She  came  from  the  rear  of  the  terrace,  walkin 
rapidly  with  her  tiny  steps,  her  hair  and  complex 
ion  yellower  than  usual  under  her  dainty  garde 
hat. 

"  I  was  looking  for  you,"  she  said  to  her  hus 
band,  speaking  very  low  and  very  rapidly,  an 
slipping  into  his  hand  a  letter  of  which  the  sei 
had  been  broken.  "  Read  what  I  just  found  i 
Charley's  mail.  The  Draveil  postmark  was  whs 
aroused  my  suspicions." 

At  first  in  an  undertone,  then  silently,  the  gen 
eral  read  the  challenge  addressed  to  his  son  b 
Richard  F^nigan  in  a  few  words.  **  I  knew  tha 
you  were  a  knave,  but  you  will  be  a  dastard,  i 
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BOW  that  you  are  a  soldier  —  "    The  long  white 
hands  that  held  the  letter  trembled  feebly. 

"  Play  I  "  cried  a  fresh,  manly  voice,  on  the  ten* 
nis-court.  The  general,  having  read  the  letter, 
said  in  a  grave  tone: 

"  After  yesterday's  meeting  in  the  forest,  of 
course  we  must  expect  this." 

The  duchess  started   back  in  disgust. 

"  Is  n't  all  the  money  I  have  given  already,  with 
all  that  I  am  ready  to  give,  enough  to  satisfy  those 
people?" 

"  There  is  something  beside  money  in  life,  my 
dear.  Moreover,  the  husband  has  had  nothing. 
His  wife  has  been  taken  from  him  and  he  is 
angry ;  that  is  natural  enough,  and  I  can  see  no 
way  to  avoid  Charlexis  going  out  with  him." 

"  Nonsense !  Are  you  mad  ?  —  Have  n't  I  heard 
you  say  that  Richard  F6nigan  is  a  thorough  master 
of  the  sword  as  well  as  of  the  pistol?  " 

"What  is  to  be  done?  Your  son  is  a  soldier; 
he  is  insulted,  he  must  fight." 

"  I  won't  show  him  this  letter." 

"  He  will  receive  another  still  more  insulting." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  his  mother." 

"  His  mother  will  receive  you  as  you  received 
her.  No,  no,  there  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  the 
child's  fighting." 

"What  is  that?"  demanded  the  duchess  with 
passionate  eagerness. 

"  For  me  to  go  out  in  his  place." 

A  ray  of  hope  shone  in  the  glance  that  eyed  him 
sharply,  but  in  a  moment  she  said  with  a  shrug : 
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**  You  talk  of  going  out,  my  poor  dear,  and 
cannot  stand  upright.  No,  the  simplest  plar 
be  to  write  to  his  colonel,  our  cousin  de  Bouti| 
to  recall  him  at  once.  I  wanted  to  spare  hir 
grand  manoeuvres,  but  in  face  of  this  —  " 

A  tennis  ball  rolled  at  their  feet,  and  the  fra 
curtain  of  privet  branches  was  thrust  aside  b 
young  prince  in  a  white  flannel  shirt  open  i 
neck,  a  broad  black  silk  sash  around  his  si 
waist,  red-cheeked  and  hair  moist  with  per 
tion.  He  smiled  at  the  duchess's  quick  move 
to  conceal  the  letter. 

**  You  smell  of  mystery  here,"  he  said, 
having  picked  up  the  ball  with  a  twist  of  his  1 
racket,  he  disappeared  between  the  branches, 
ing  behind  him  a  thrill  of  admiration  of  his  < 
and  agile  grace.  All  three  had  the  same  the 
which  his  mother  expressed  thus : 

"  Such  a  jewel !  Can  you  imagine  that  '. 
have  it  disfigured?  I  will  go  up  at  once  and 
to  Boutignan." 

The  general,  being  left  alone  with  Jean,  s] 
to  his  feet  with  a  sudden  burst  of  energy : 

"  Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone,  I  want  to  see. 

Standing  unsteadily,  he  turned  his  profile  1 
companion,  with  his  feet  at  right  angles  to 
other,  and  tried  to  raise  his  cane,  to  take  aim 
with  a  weapon,  but  he  staggered,  threw  u 
arms,  and  would  have  fallen  if  the  tutor  ha( 
caught  him  and  helped  him  to  sit  down  o 
bench. 

"  Go  out  in  such  a  condition ! "  muttere< 
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)rman,  wiping  his  forehead,  which  was  bathed 
>erspiration  by  the  effort,  and  his  eyes,  in  which 
tears  were  gathering.  He  continued  after  a 
se: 

How  well  she  said  that  I  could  not  stand  on 
eet !  —  How  clearly  her  tone  disclosed  all  a 
5  contempt  for  the  husband  who  can  no  longer 
id  her  or  her  children  !  " 
id  while  he  spoke,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
heard  in  the  park  the  loud  laughter  and  the 
t  strokes  of  a  merry  game. 
I  prince  was  still  asleep  the  next  morning 
the  postman  brought  to  Grosbourg  a  letter 
ig  the  Draveil  postmark.  Orders  had  been 
to  all  the  servants,  so  that  no  letter  could 
Charlexis  without  passing  through  his 
ir*s  hands,  and  she,  after  signing  the  receipt, 
d  a  note  from  F^nigan  more  insulting  than 
•St.  She  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  and  Char- 
being  recalled  to  Melun  the  same  morning 
iespatch  from  his  commanding  officer,  she 
eling  much  more  at  ease,  when,  at  breakfast 
\  following  day,  another  missive  arrived  from 
rd,  for  the  father  this  time,  with  a  copy  of 
lallenges  sent  to  the  young  prince :  "  What 
.  le  Due  d' Alcantara  to  say  to  it?  Will  he 
himself  as  vile  a  coward  as  his  son?  " 
:  duchess,  sitting  opposite  her  husband,  was 
sed  to  see  that  he  did  not  eat.  He  could 
)ld  his  fork,  his  fingers  trembled  so.  Instead 
jwering  his  wife's  questions,  he  handed  her 
'O  letters  he  had  just  opened.     She  ran  her 
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eye  over  those  insults  to  all  her  family,  and, 
calm  now  that  she  felt  that  her  son  was  out  of 
ger,  she  said :  *'  This  is  absurd,  he  knows  that 
cannot  fight." 

**  He  does  n't  know  it.  He  saw  me  in  the  s 
day  before  yesterday." 

"  He  must  have  seen  you  on  the  ground  the 
you  did  n't  stay  long  in  the  saddle.  At  all  e> 
it  can  be  explained.  I  will  send  Master  Je 
him." 

The  tutor's  spectacles  quivered  as  they  did 
he  fell  in  with  an  over-difficult  passage  fo 
violoncello. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  general,  sud< 
consoled. 

Unhappy  Master  Jean !  how  far  away  the 
seemed  when  his  violoncello  used  to  crosi 
Seine  from  one  house  to  the  other  in  Chu< 
boat!  And  Uzelles,  formerly  so  bright  an< 
of  animation,  was  so  dismal  and  gloomy 
especially  since  Mme.  Fenigan  and  her  so 
the  result  of  a  stormy  explanation,  had  ceas< 
speak  to  each  other  or  even  to  meet.  Ri< 
had  returned  to  his  room  in  the  Pavilion,  ^ 
his  meals  were  served  and  where  he  passe 
whole  day.  Except  for  the  regular,  sharp  re 
of  a  parlor  pistol,  no  one  would  have  knowr 
he  was  there.  His  mother,  redoubling  her  ac 
and  her  watchfulness,  trotted  from  the  ban 
to  the  orchard,  continued  to  make  life  a  burd 
the  gardener  and  his  dormice;  and  in  the 
tones  of  her  voice,  her  haughty  bearing,  the  j 
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Ic  of  her  keys,  could  be  detected  the  outcry 
her  wounded  pride,  the  insult  to  her  maternal 
tion. 
To  think  that  he  prefers  that  wicked  woman 
me,  after  all  that  I  have  done  for  him  1  —  Oh  I  " 
Words  feiled  her  in  which  to  express  her  indig- 
tttion,  especially  when  she  remembered  the  ex- 
juession  of  those  feverish,   tightly-clenched   lips 
spitting  insult  and  hatred  in  her  face.     And  that 
aao  was  her  son,  her  little  Richard  I 

''But  you  are  mistaken,  cousin,"  mildly  inter*- 
)osed  £lise,  who  was  helping  her  pick  up  apples 
rem  the  ground  under  the  distaff-shaped  apple* 
rees  along  the  paths,  "  your  Richard  adores  you ; 
e  spoke  to  you  in  anger,  but  I  am  sure  that  if 
ou  would  —  " 

The  mother  proudly  drew  herself  up,  letting  the 
»ples  fall  at  her  feet 

"Never!  you  don't  know  me;  I  would  rather 
e  than  humble  myself  before  my  son  I     He  is 
e  one  who  must  ask  my  pardon." 
"  How  do  you  know  that  he  is  n't  thinking  of 
'     If  you  would  only  let  me  knock  at  the  door 
the   Pavilion  and  try  to  see  him." 
The  mother  smiled  pityingly : 
"  You  would  waste  your  time,  poor  dear,  you 
n't  know  what  to  say  to  him ;  you  are  too  good 
rirl." 

At  heart,  she  bore  her  ill-will  for  her  failure. 
ise  realized  it,  and  forgetting  her  own  disap- 
intment  in  face  of  that  great  sorrow,  she  felt 
It  she  was  useless,  in  the  way,  and  talked  of 
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returning  to  Lorient,  nor  could  Mme.  F 
find  a  word  to  say  to  detain  her.  Richard, 
part,  was  in  the  throes  of  the  fiercest  of  his 
paroxysms  and  thought  only  of  avenging  \ 
and  killing.  Two  officers,  former  chums  at 
le-Grand,  who  were  in  garrison  at  Villeneu' 
were  ready  to  act  as  his  seconds,  and  he  wa 
ing  his  days  keeping  his  hand  in  practice, 
ing  for  the  postman  and  a  reply  to  his  chal 
when  Master  Jean  appeared  one  morning 
study,  stammering  and  confused.  The  thi 
saw  on  entering  the  room  were  so  extraor 
the  pistol  on  the  table,  the  targets  nicked 
edges  and  riddled  with  holes,  as  well  as  the 
he  had  to  say,  the  plan  he  had  to  suggest ! 
general  asked  nothing  better  than  to  take  th 
of  his  son,  who  had  gone  to  take  part 
manoeuvres,  but  as  the  weakness  of  his  leg 
it  impossible  for  him  to  stand,  he  relied  w\ 
generosity  of  F^nigan  and  his  seconds  to 
certain  concessions. 

**  Does  he  want  to  fight  on  horseback?  " 
Richard  in  a  sneering  tone. 

"  No,  but  seated.     It  was  d'Elb^e,  if  I  r 
not,  whom  the  Blues  shot  after  he  was  wo 
sitting  in  an  armchair.     I  have  to  propose 
a  meeting  of  that  sort,  at  Uzelles  or  at  Gros 
in  chairs  at  fifteen  or  twenty  paces. 

Richard  roughly  cut  him  short. 

"  That  sort  of  thing 's  all  very  well  for  i 
you  may  say  to  the  general  that  I  will  wa 
his  son  returns,  I  prefer  that;  I  will  wait  a  : 
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weeks,  as  long  as   need  be  —  but  I  propose 

ight  with  that  young  villain,  and  if  nothing  can 

ice  him  to  fight  me,  I  will  lie  in  wait  for  him 

}me  crossroads  in  the  woods  and  kill  him.*' 

repeated  the   words  several   times :     **  I  will 

lim !     I  will  kill  him !  "    driving  them   into 

2r  Jean's  feeble  brain  as  with  blows  of  a  mal- 

So  the  tutor  walked  unsteadily  through  the 

gate  with  the  two  steps  leading  to  the  lane 

\  forest,  where  Richard's  mother  had  been 

g  for  him  a  few  moments.     At  sight  of  her 

)or  man  exclaimed  idiotically: 

h !  Madame,  it  is  such  a  long  time  —  I  am 

:lad  —  " 

she  speedily  interrupted  him  and  said,  point- 

the  Pavilion: 

hat    did   you   come    here  to   say  to   him? 

more  evil  do  those  Grosbourg  people  pro- 

o  do  us?" 

hy,  Madame,  it  is  he.  Monsieur  Richard  — 

)t  we." 

•king  with  emotion,  he   told  of  the   letters 

2d  at  the  Chateau,  the  duchess's  terror. 

varned  her,"  said  Mme.  F^nigan,  with  a  proud 

augh :    **  *  Woe  to  you  if  our  sons  meet ! '  " 

^ord  from  Master  Jean  made  her  reflect : 

isfortune   is   blind,  Madame,  it   may  strike 

s  well  as  us;    I  implore   you,   seek   rather 

ly  the  wrath  of  your  son,  over  whom  you 

50  much  influence." 

one  at  all  now,  alas !     That  horrible  woman 

she  went  away  carried  with  her  my  child's 
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affection  and  confidence.    Would  you  believe 
for  three  days  —  " 

She  checked  herself  for  fear  of  weeping,  wl 
she  would  not  do  at  any  price ;  tears  are  weak< 
ing,  and  she  needed  all  her  courage,  all  her  prid^ 
to  deal  with  her  rebellious  child. 

Talking  together,  they  left  the  forest  path 
walked   along  the  Corbeil   road,  she  bareheade 
under  her  umbrella,  as  if  she  were  on  one  of  tL-_^ 
paths  in  her   orchard.     People  whom  they  medlFi 
old  people  of  the  neighborhood,  all  in  their  Sunda|^ 
best,   bowed   and    turned   to   look    after    her  il** 
surprise. 

"What  is  going  on  this  morning?"  queried  - 
Master  Jean;  **  as  I  came  I  heard  the  bell  of  tliOT^ 
Little  Parish  Church,  but  this  is  a  week-day."        't- 

**One  of  that  old  fooFs  anniversaries,  I<^ 
suppose."  And  Mme.  F^nigan  shrugged  he^^^ 
shoulders.  She  bore  M^rivet  a  grudge  for  thei^^^ 
discussion  at  the  last  dinner-party,  attributing  to  \ 
him  Richard's  sudden  aversion  for  filise  and  -;- 
divorce.  And  so,  as  he  came  out  of  his  church  -^ 
and  passed  them,  she  responded  very  distantly  to  .. 
the  ceremonious  salutation  addressed  to  her  by  ^ 
the  old  goodman,  who  was  dressed  and  gloved  ^^ 
in  black,  in  deep  mourning  for  the  beloved  wife,  , 
the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  whose  death  he  , 
was  observing  that  day. 

**  Pardon  for  all  transgressions,  remission  of  all 
sins,  —  that  is  what  they  preach  in  there."  She 
pointed  with  her  umbrella  to  the  little  white  church 
by  the  roadside.     "  And  he  is  very  anxious  that  I 
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Id  go  in,  that  I  should  join  his  flock.      No» 
b!    Let  my  son  come  here,  if  he  chooses,  to 
Church  of  the   Good  Cuckold  "  —  the  phrase 
ittered  with  vehemence  —  "  but  I  will  never 
bot  in  it  as  long  as  I  live." 
'  Madame,   Madame  F6nigan,"  sighed   the 
cellist,  suddenly  remembering  the  message 
ith  with  which  he   was   intrusted.     "  What 
jcome  of  us  if  you  can  do  nothing  with  your 
He  means  to  kill  —  to  kill — " 
t  him  begin  with  his  wife  then !    That  will  be 
riddance." 
idame  —  " 

lat!  do  you  too  undertake  to  defend  her? 
n  God's  name  did  the  vile  creature  give  you 
rink?  Ah!  yes,  in  your  case  it 's  the  music, 
iuets;  it  *s  like  Richard's  *poum-poum- 
—  and  then  that  clinging  way  that  passes 
tleness,  for  weakness;  men  are  so  fond  of 
g  that  they  are  protecting  somebody.  Ah ! 
hussy  who  caught  my  son  were  here,  if  I 


»» 


u  would  take  pity  on  her  if  she  were  here, 
le,  for  you  are  very  kind-hearted  and  she  is 
ihappy,"  said  Master  Jean,  winking  behind 
:tacles  as  if  he  expected  to  be  struck  by  the 
rbolt  whose  flash  gleamed  in  Mme.  F6nigan's 
But  no.  With  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
liat  haughty  person  broke  off*  the  interview 
.stily  turning  her  back,  walked  back  alone 
Uzelles. 
church  gate  was  still  open.     What  was  the 


I 
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secret  of  the  sudden  and  contradictory  impulse, 
the  unconscious  overturning  of  all  her  feelii 
which  led  Mme.  F^nigan  to  ascend  the  ste] 
Doubtless  old  M^rivet's  words  to  the  poor  disaj 
pointed  creature :  "  Enter  and  kneel,  the  secret  ^ 
happiness  is  there."  He  had  said  it  with  sue! 
certainty ;  and  just  now  again,  when  the  old  idiot 
crossed  the  road,  his  face  wore  such  an  expression 
of  comfort  and  relief!  v* 

She  entered,  blinded  by  the  half-darkness  aftei 
the  bright  glare  without,  and  glanced  haughtiH 
around  at  the  cold  high  walls,  lighted  here  aa<i 
there  by  the  reflection  of  the  stained  glass  windows 
all  of  which  were  closed  save  the  one  at  the  farthe 
end  of  the  church,  a  very  high,  very  wide  windo'^ 
over  the  altar,  framing  a  large  square  of  blue  sk^ 
where  doves  flew  back  and  forth.  Oh  !  that  bound 
less,  alluring  sky !  Almost  without  realizing  if 
she  knelt,  and  the  humble  prayer  recommended  bj 
the  old  man,  the  "  Our  Father "  lisped  by  littl* 
children,  came  to  her  lips,  which  forgot  all  thC 
other  forms.  *'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  wri 
forgive  them  who  —  "  Tears  gushed  forth  in  a  tor* 
rent  from  the  hard  rock.  It  was  a  relaxation,  16 
lightening  of  her  whole  being,  in  which  she  saw* 
and  judged  herself,  lived  her  life  anew.  I 

Yes,  Richard  was  right.  Pride,  a  longing  fot^i 
domination  had  governed  and  ruined  all  her  acts;* 
yes,  her  husband  and  her  son,  although  she  lovecf 
them  dearly,  had  suffered  through  her.  And  per*, 
haps,  with  a  more  affectionate  mother-in-law,  Lyditf 
the  orphan  would    have  been  happy  in  her  new 


r 
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lome.  But  she  must  have  been  very  indulgent  to 
lime.  F^nigan,  must  have  had  a  pitying  and 
brgiving  heart.  She  realized  all  that  now,  and  also 
»hat  still  remained  for  her  to  do.  Something  much 
IDore  difficult;  but  as  God  had  inspired  her,  he 
would  doubtless  assist  her. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven  — " 
A  long  sigh,  not  far  away,  told  her  that  she  was 
t  alone  in  the  church.  Her  eyes,  by  this  time 
stomed  to  the  darkness,  distinguished  a  poor 
man  a  few  steps  in  front  of  her  chair,  a  poor 
Oman  in  a  Savoyard's  cap,  her  garments  stained 
faded,  who  was  crouching  on  her  knees  and 
ying,  a  parcel  and  a  black  cotton  umbrella  on 
floor  by  her  side.  The  former  Mme.  F6ni- 
,  she  who  just  entered  the  little  church,  did  not 
e  beggars ;  she  considered  charity  degrading, 
id  never,  except  on  her  regular  day  for  almsgiv- 
,  the  traditional  Monday,  did  she  give  away  a 
or  a  crust.  That  was  one  of  the  articles  of  her 
ividual  code,  a  perpetual  subject  of  dispute  be- 
een  her  and  her  daughter-in-law  when  they  went 
t  together  in  the  landau.  Ah  !  if  Lydie,  in  the 
Qt-of-the-way  corner  where  the  misery  of  her 
kansgression  lay  hidden,  could  have  seen  her  im- 
placable mother-in-law  go  up  to  the  poor  woman 
^d  say  to  her  gently:  "  You  are  not  of  this  neigh- 
borhood ?  "  how  great  would  have  been  her  amaze- 
ment and  her  hope !  —  But  the  beggar  did  not 
reply.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  she  had  fallen  asleep 
fraying,  seated,  squatting  rather  on  her  feet.  Far 
Sx)m  losing  her  temper,  as   she   would   not   have 
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failed  to  do  formerly,  and  roughly  arousing 
creature  who  appeared  before  God  in  sue] 
unseemly  posture,  Mme.  F6nigan  felt  her  \ 
swell  with  pity,  and,  taking  from  her  reticule 
purse  which  lay  at  the  bottom  jangling  against 
bunch  of  keys,  without  opening  it,  without  loo 
to  see  how  much  it  contained,  she  placed  it  on 
poor  woman's  package.  Tt)  any  one  who  1< 
Richard*s  mother,  that  outbreak  of  irregular  chj 
would  have  been  even  more  extraordinary  thar 
new  and  secret  resolutions  which  she  carried  a 
from  her  visit  to  the  Little  Parish  Church. 

Napoleon  M^rivet,  who  had  been  walking  in 
little  field  of  poppies  for  a  few  moments,  sa\^ 
come  out,  and  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation :  " ' 
Madame,  was  it  you  ?  I  heard  the  chairs  mo^ 
but  I  never  should  have  supposed  —  *' 

"  Indeed,  it  is  a  real  miracle ;  but  miracles 
not  astonish  you,"  she  said,  with  an  effusive  s 
She  added,  as  she  opened  her  parasol  to  the 
midday  sun: 

"  Monsieur  M^rivet,  I  have  a  favor  to  as 
you.  I  am  obliged  to  go  away  for  a  few  c 
and  I  am  much  distressed  at  the  necessit 
leaving  Richard  alone,  especially  under  such  < 
circumstances." 

The  old  man  smiled  mischievously  under 
thick,  moustache-like  eyebrows. 

"  You  are  not  leaving  him  alone  —  what  a 
the  cousin?" 

"  The  cousin  is  returning  to  Bretagne  and  \ 
going  with  her." 
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You,  going  to  Bretagne?    What  for?  '* 
.  "I  don't  Imow  yet    An  inspiration,  that  just 
le  to  me  in  the  church." 

Without  asking  any  further  questions,  the  old 
ttm  said  to  her  with  impulsive  enthusiasm : 

"Ah!  I  knew  very  well  that  you  were  an  excel- 
lent, noble-hearted  woman,  and  that  there  was 
■othing  but  your  infernal  pride  — " 

"Remember,  Monsieur  M6rivet,  that,  so  far  as 
ay  son  or  anybody  else  knows,  I  am  going  home 
irith  filise,  nothing  more;  otherwise  Richard 
might  form  some  wild  hopes  —  I  wish  to  see  for 
Byself  first" 

"Your  son  shall  know  nothing,  hope  nothing, 
mtil  you  choose,  Madame.  In  your  absence  I 
rill  keep  my  eye  on  him  and  the  people  at  Gros- 
ourg ;  and  if  I  do  not  feel  strong  enough  myself 
)  prevent  great  follies,  I  have  my  good  C6res  at 
and,  who  has  Saint  Francois's  gentleness  combined 
ith  his  arch-angelic  grip.  I  will  answer  for  your 
lild." 

"Thanks,"  said  Mme.  Fdnigan,  deeply  moved, 
le  was  about  to  walk  away,  but  detained  the  old 
an  as  he  started  to  close  his  little  church. 
"  Look  out,  there  is  still  somebody  there,  a  poor 
9man  who  fell  asleep  praying." 
Little  Napoleon  raised  his  head  proudly. 
"  It  is  the  church  of  the  high  road.     As  soon  as 
le  door  is  opened,  misery  in  some  form  always 
)mes  along,  enters  and  seeks  shelter.     Let  us  not 
ake  her,  I  will  close  the  door  later.     Is  there  any- 

3dy  else  there  with  this  poor  woman?" 

II 
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"Yes,  some  one  whom  I  left  in  a  corner 
whom  we  must  leave  there  forever  —  my  p; 
my  infernal  pride,"  said  Mme.  F6nigan,  sm 
happily,  and  in  no  wise  resembling  the  arro 
individual  who  had  entered  the  Little  Pc 
Church  a  few  moments  before. 
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IX. 


iR  a  wild  journey  across  France,  a  panting, 
g  journey  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Alex- 
2,  with  irregular  halts,  detours,  varied  pre- 
ons,  romantic  disguises,  the  Comtesse  Lydie, 
le  Countess  simply,  accompanied  by  her 
)ut  and  her  lady's-maid,  landed  one  September 
ing  at  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  hotel  at 
eron.  Low  ceilings,  dripping  with  moisture, 
fling  canopy  over  a  worm-eaten  boat  bed. 
rd  her  to  pass  a  weary,  sleepless  night ;  and 
the  angelus  rang  in  the  morning  and  her 
round  window  was  opened  upon  a  hazy  sky, 
ittle  gray  square  in  front  of  the  Roman 
:h  with  the  squat  doorway,  and  divers  old 
>ns*  talking  in  the  mist  with  grunting  noises 
eals,  left  a  feeling  of  oppression  at  her  heart, 
t  of  presentiment  of  the  trick  they  were  play- 
ipon  her. 

at  disheartening  impression  lasted  all  the 
ing,  until  the  return  of  M.  Alexandre,  who 
gone  to  look  up  the  Blanchard  family,  his 
y,  whom,  after  forty  years  of  oblivion,  he 
;nly  remembered  one  morning  at  Monte 
S  when  he  was  trying  to  think  of  a  place  of 
e  for  the  hunted  lovers.     As  the  clock  struck 
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twelve  he  returned  radiant.     AH  the  Blanchards 
his  childhood,  great  and   small,  were  sleeping 
the   little   Quiberon    cemetery,   facing    the   Ml 
Sauvage,   whose   waves   come    straight   from 
Azores  in  three  bounds ;  all  the  Blanchards, 
one  uncle,  the  captain  of  an  Indiaman,  who 
always  away,  and  his  wife  who  lived  all  alone  infl 
little  yellow  house  on  the  beach  at  Port-^Haliguecfl 

''My  aunt  Maison-Jaune/' ^  so  baptized  tag 
Alexandre,  agreed  to  let  her  bouse  all  furnishtt^ 
to  Mme.  la  Comtesse,  to  do  her  cooking  as  wq| 
as  M.  le  Comte's  when  he  was  there,  and 
to  furnish  the  carriage  which  was  to  come 
breakfast  to  fetch  Madame  Lydie,  her  luggage 
her  lady's-maid,  —  all  upon  the  most  mod< 
terms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  agreement  to  keq) 
look-out  for  the  Red^  White  and  Blue,  when 
should  enter  the  harbor  with  all  sail  set  and  lie 
almost  abreast  of  the  house. 

The  village  of  Quiberon,  situated  in  the  cent 
of  the  peninsula,  has  two  harbors ;  one  very  n< 
Port-Maria  on  the  Mer-Sauvage,  the  other  on 
Morbihan  (little  sea),  Port-Haliguen,  which  lies  ^ 
league  away,  beyond  a  network  of  narrow  lanes  and 
low  walls,  calcined  by  the  salt  air*  surrounding 
farms,  orchards,  typical  ambuscades  of  Blues  amf 
Chouans.  ^ 

When  Lydie  reached  the  peaceful  little  plaoctn 
consisting  of  one  long  line  of  houses,  with  its  sigajf 
tower  of  white  masonry  at  the  end  of  the  jetty,  itl' 
wharves  belonging  to  foreign  companies,  lined  Iff 

^  Yellow-House. 
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traildings,  sailors'  wine-shops,  sheds  and  ware- 
es,  the  mist  had  scattered  and  with  it  had 
shed  the  dismal  depression  of  the  morning, 
sea  shone  like  gold  in  a  soft  light,  and  Port 
alio  and  Saint-Gildas  stood  out  distinctly  on 
sinuous  line  of  the  horizon ;  the  calmness  of 
vater  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  cannonade 
ie  Mer-Sauvage  on  the  reefs,  which  could  be 
d  night  and  day  on  the  other  side  of  the  pen- 
la.  The  yellow  house  shone  resplendent, 
e  upon  the  beach,  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
and,  even  more  brilliant  than  its  ochre  walls, 
wringed  cap  of  Aunt  Blanchard,  who  had  been 
ork  since  dawn  scrubbing  her  floor  and  her 
ogany  furniture  in  preparation  for  her  tenants, 
most  suitable  refuge  for  an  adventurous  wan- 
r  was  that  dwelling,  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
close  to  the  sea,  wherein  shells,  corals,  marine 
ts,  curios  from  India  and  China,  scattered 
it  on  walls,  mantels  and  furniture,  told  of  trav- 
ind  foreign  skies,  where  that  sea  which  she 
1  so  well,  and  with  a  passionate  longing  always 
rssed,  broke  beneath  her  windows,  was  re- 
id  quiveringly  in  all  the  mirrors,  with  the  sails 
le  fishing  boats  going  in  and  out  at  regular 
s  like  flocks  of  white  sea-gulls.  But  what 
iness,  and  what  painful  privations  for  the 
ig  woman's  vain  and  luxurious  tastes !  The 
of  La  Teignouse,  lighted  every  evening  in 
ilac  mists  of  twilight,  did  not  replace  the  chan- 
r  of  the  dining-room  at  Monte-Carlo,  at  the 
er  hour,  when  Lydie  sailed  in  on  M.  le  Comte's 
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arm.  So,  too,  on  that  desert  of  sand  of  mel 
choly  aspect,  which  History  magnifies  and  mi 
solemn  with  tragic  memories  of  the  emigrati< 
the  few  families  of  bathers  from  Auray  or  Vani 
frolicking  in  provincial  fashion  in  the  sunlij 
reminded  the  countess  only  very  vaguely  of 
Swedish  and  Hungarian  admirers,  Russians  sbo^ 
and  tall,  who  thronged  eagerly  about  her  fii 
dresses  in  the  enchanted  garden  of  the  gamiiq 
house.  Here,  this  foreigner,  being  alone  and  t^ 
beautiful,  kept  people  at  a  distance ;  they  wail 
before  speaking  to  her  or  passing  judgment 
her,  until  they  had  seen  the  count,  who  was 
come  in  his  yacht  and  join  her.  When?  No 
knew.  The  movements  of  sailing  vessels  arc 
uncertain. 

At  the  outset  she  was  not  greatly  bored. 
unfamiliar  country,  the  getting  settled,  the  fear, 
seeing  the  dreaded  husband  appear;  and  then 
Alexandre,  who  was  still  quartered  at  the  Lai^ 
balle  at  Quiberon,  came  to  see  her  every  mornial 
and  to  receive  her  orders.  When  he  appeared 
tall  and  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  in  the  yard  of  the  yelloi 
house,  in  front  of  the  parlor  window  at  which  tb 
Lvonnais  lad}''s-maid  was  sewing  with  the  Blaii 
chard  woman,  his  old  mephistophelian  face  fresh^ 
shaven  and  covered  with  blotches,  beneath  i 
coquettish  watering-place  hat,  his  harlequin's  eye 
with  their  revolving  pupils  sent  terror  to  the  heal 
of  Rosine's  successor. 

*'  Is  Madame  sure  of  him?  "  she  asked  her  mis 
tress.     **  For  m>'  part,  when  he  looks  me  full  ii 
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eye  and  asks  me  like  this :  '  Agarithe,  are  you 
•mouthed?'   without    ever  a  word   more,   I 
lys  tremble  for  fear  I  am  going  to  have  some 
rible  thing  told  me  in  confidence." 
But  her  mistress  reassured  her : 
^  I  have  known  Alexandre  ever  since  I  was  a 
Id." 

And  in  truth,  in  the  days  when  she  was  at  the 
)hanage  at  Soisy,  he  was  to  her  one  of  the 
icters  of  the  high  road,  of  the  fanciful  game  of 
)se  with  which  her  little  girl's  eyes  amused 
iselves.  Such  early  impressions  make  so  deep 
fmark  on  the  mind,  that  even  at  that  late  day  M. 
(exandre  was  an  imposing  figure  to  her.  Ah !  if 
it  could  have  read  that  savage  little  freedman*s 
:e,  ^^ath  the  neck  swollen  with  venomous  hatred 
the  foundling,  the  little  gypsy  who  had  become 
lewife  of  a  respectable  bourgeois  and  a  Madame  ! 
U  only  the  letter  of  that  pandar  with  the  death's 
bead  had  fallen  into  her  hands,  in  which  he  de- 
•cribed  to  the  duchess  his  arrival  in  their  bedroom 
at  Monte-Carlo.  —  "  The  husband  !     Fly !  " 

To  take  genuine  pleasure  in  these  villanous 
schemes,  one  must  have  been  a  servant,  one  must 
have  the  fiendish  cruelty  of  the  half-breed  soured 
and  imbittered  in  thirty  years  of  menial  services, 
for  which  he  was  revenging  himself,  with  pure 
delight,  on  a  lady,  a  white  woman.  For  M. 
Alexandre  was  not  working  for  money  alone.  He 
did  not  stay  on  at  Quiberon  simply  to  take  care 
of  the  accounts,  but  also  for  the  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing his  victim,  of  announcing  to  her  that  she  was 
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cast  off,  —  as  he  said  in  refined  language,  "  of 
ting  that  in  her  hand."     From  day  to  day 
happy  moment  drew  nearer.     Once,  howeve 
had  a  disagreeable  surprise,  feared  an  unfore 
denouement. 

"  Look,  Alexandre,  out  by  the  signal-tov 
cried  Lydie  from  the  ground-floor  of  the  ye 
bouse,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  ''  doe 
that  look  like  Charlexis'  boat?  " 

A  cynical,  silent  laugh  distorted  the  sm< 
face. 

"  That  would  rather  surprise  me,"  muttered 
ex-flunkey,  looking  complacently  toward  the  ji 
and  soon  fixing  his  eyes  with  some  anxiety  on 
signalled  vessel,  which  presented  a  perfect  re! 
blance  to  the  Red,  White  and  Bltie  in  build, 
plan  and  dimensions.  A  stranger  certainly,  for 
had  the  pilot  on  board,  his  skiff  towing  bel: 
Probably  English,  in  the  judgment  of  certain 
fishermen,  light-house  keepers  and  customs  offi< 
the  only  inhabitants  of  Port-Haliguen  at  that 
of  day,  who  had  gone  out  to  the  point  where 
yellow  house  stood,  to  obtain  a  better  view  of 
schooner.  On  each  new  tack  the  resemblance 
came  more  striking ;  and  for  an  instant  Lydie  ( 
thought  that  she  recognized  on  the  sunny  deck, 
with  spray,  worthy  Nuitt's  massive  figure  and 
collar  of  red  beard. 

"  It  is  —  on  my  word  it  is !  "  muttered  M.  h 
andre,  completely  nonplussed ;  and  he  added, 
lower  tone,  just  for  his  cravat  to  hear :  "Ad 
of  a  mess  T'  —  As  if  you  could  form  any  seri 
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ttstent  plan  with  scatterbrains  like  that  little 
lexis !  It  must  be  his  fancy  for  the  countess 
ng  him  again.  Ah !  she  was  a  lucky  beggar  I 
what  would  the  masters  at  Grosbourg  say? 
his  bonus  for  the  rupture,  for  the  secret  birth, 
all  the  rest  of  the  fishing  in  muddy  water,  — 
could  he  replace  that?  Already  planning  new 
ibinations,  M.  Alexandre,  in  order  to  be  the 
to  greet  his  young  master,  walked  out  toward 
signal  tower,  where  Lydie  overtook  him,  with 
hair  arranged  as  Charley  preferred  it,  and  in 
favorite  dress,  pink  and  white  under  the  twofold 
of  sea-breeze  and  sun,  like  a  wild  carnation,  a 
lation  of  the  sand  dunes. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  schooner,  beat- 
against  a  fresh  breeze,  came  about  within  a  few 
|N)ds  of  the  jetty,  and  as  she  stood  away  on  the 
tCher  tack  showed  her  name  in  great  letters  on  her 
tern :  Amphitrite,  Cardiff.  It  was  a  trading 
iFessel,  built  in  the  same  yard  as  the  Redy  White  and 
Blue^  but  of  greater  tonnage,  loaded  with  tourteaux^ 
and  with  none  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  a 
pleasure  yacht. 

"  I  was  saying  to  myself  that  he  has  come  too 
soon,  much  too  soon." 

And  the  monster  Alexandre,  watching  the  young 
woman's  refined  face,  took  the  keenest  delight  in 
following  the  nervous  contractions  of  her  disap- 
pointment. Ten  minutes  later  the  Amphitrite  en- 
tered the  silent  little  harbor,  which  she  filled  with 
her  glistening  white  hull  and  the  creaking  of  her 
rigging,  mingled  with  the  noisy  clamor  of  a  dispute 
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between  the  captain  and  the  pilot.  Their  voi 
echoed  against  the  stones  of  the  jetty;  bat  no  < 
at  Port-Haliguen  knew  English,  and  the  altercat 
would  never  have  come  to  an  end,  had  not  Lye 
remembering  her  lessons  from  Sister  Martha  1 
Irishwoman,  offered  to  act  as  interpreter. 

An  interesting  subject  for  a  modern  picture,  tl 
fashionable  Parisian  seated  on  a  coil  of  rope  in  1 
middle  of  the  deck,  amid  the  odor  of  tar  and  /^ 
teaux ;  the  Englishman  in  front  of  her,  a  n 
bearded  apoplectic  giant,  jabbering  with  the  lit 
Breton  pilot,  dark,  hairy  and  ape-like,  while  t 
sailors,  pulling  on  the  yards,  gazed  in  stupid  ama: 
ment  at  the  deserted  wharf  above  their  heads  a 
the  few  low  houses,  as  if  alarmed  to  find  themseh 
there.  The  trouble  was  this:  in  the  tumult 
waves  and  breakers,  Madec  the  pilot  had  shoute 
"  Port-Maria,"  and  the  captain  had  understood  h 
to  say  "  Port-Lorient "  and  had  taken  Madec 
board  as  the  Amphitrite  was  bound  for  Lorient. 
the  wind  made  it  impossible  to  enter  Port-Mai 
the  pilot  had  run  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  pen 
sula,  in  the  little  inlet  of  Port-Haliguen,  wh 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  spacious  and  no 
roadstead  where  the  Englishman  expected  to  di 
his  anchor.  Luckily  the  interpreter's  sweet  voi 
her  pretty  dress,  her  sapphire  eyes,  speec 
brought  about  an  agreement;  but  then  she  hac 
defend  herself  against  the  generous  impulses  of 
captain,  who,  being  deeply  impressed  by  t 
Shakespearian  apparition,  offered  one  after  anotl 
to  the  seductive  Miranda  who  had  alighted  on 
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k  of  his  schooner,  a  flask  of  old  port,  a  marine 
,  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers,  a  tomahawk,  Jav- 
slippers,  a  two-handed  Japanese  sword,  and 
y  induced  her  to  accept  a  little  American  re- 
er,  a  bull-dog^  which  the  self-assertive  mariner 
led  all  loaded  in  his  pocket  as  a  decisive  argu- 
t  against  pilots,  coast-guardsmen  and  other 
missioned  sea^lawyers. 
M.  Alexandre  had  hardly  recovered  from  this 
k  when  he  had  to  endure  another  much  more 
lent.  On  opening  his  Petit  yournal  in  the 
el  restaurant,  he  read  the  following  among  the 
5  items : 
''On  the  night  of  September  27 — 28,  the  yacht 
rf,  White  and  Bluet  chartered  by  the  Prince 
l*01mutz,  collided  with  a  Spanish  torpedo-boat  off 
|9ie  Balearic  Isles  and  sank  instantly.  Only  the 
^nce  and  the  steward,  who  were  miraculously 
jacked  up  by  a  small  craft  from  Port-Mahon  with 
1  cargo  of  oranges  for  Marseille,  were  landed  at 
that  city." 

"What  was  he  going  to  the  Balearic  Isles  for?  '* 
icre  Lydie's  first  words  on  learning  the  sad  news, 
which  he  made  known  to  her  without  any  warn- 
ing. **  They  are  not  on  the  route  from  Monaco  to 
Quiberon." 

"  Oh  !  sailing  vessels,  you  know  —  a  northerly 
or  northwesterly  gale,  perhaps,"  said  the  old  ser- 
vant with  a  sneering  contraction  of  all  his  little 
wrinkles.  And  he  offered  at  once  to  go  and  seek 
information  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grosbourg, 
where  the  young  prince  would  not  fail  to  go  for 
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supplies.  He  was  ready,  of  course,  to  do  wha 
Madame  la  Comtesse  wished,  having  been  p 
at  her  service  by  his  master's  son.  And  s 
protestations  and  contortions  of  the  spine,  al 
tricks  and  wiles  of  the  servants'  quarters,  al 
grimaces  of  his  former  trade. 

"  That  is  right,  go  and  see,"  said  Lydie, 
trustful  but  more  pensive  than  ever.  In 
moral  darkness  in  which  most  human  beings 
ter  aimlessly  about,  certain  facts  enlighten 
suddenly,  throwing  a  bright  light  into  the  1< 
depths  of  the  abysses.  The  startling  item  ii 
Petit  Journal  brought  to  the  young  woman 
of  these  revelations.  If  Charlexis  had  died, 
would  become  of  her?  As  she  was  incapab 
any  thought  of  money,  the  prospect  of  po 
did  not  terrify  her.  Whence  came  then  the 
den  terror  with  which  that  idea  of  death 
frozen  her  blood  ?  Simply  from  the  fact  the 
had  felt  almost  as  indifferent  to  her  lover's 
appearance  as  to  that  of  any  other  familiar 
Did  she  not  love  him  then  ?  Well,  no.  Hit 
she  had  been  in  doubt ;  now  the  proof  was  I 
her.  She  had  followed  him  from  vanity, 
and  weariness,  a  longing  for  new  scenes  an< 
looked-for  experiences.  But  even  in  their 
private  relations,  something  always  kept 
apart,  two  instead  of  one,  something  cold  an 
penetrable  which  enveloped  her  as  with  a  fin< 
of  mail  impervious  to  attack,  protecting  her 
all  the  wounds  he  inflicted,  making  that  duel  wi 
seconds,  which  love  is,  in  this  instance  unequ< 
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ardly.  Several  times  she  had  had  a  thrill  oi 
at  his  side,  caused  by  certain  of  his  smiles,  by 
Other's  words,  which  haunted  her :  ''  He  is  a 
ister  —  I  tell  you  he  is  a  monster."  And  the 
lire  of  the  general  in  his  despair,  his  glowing, 
sst  eyes  so  different  from  Charlexis',  helped 
*rially  to  belittle  in  the  young  woman's  heart 
lover  for  whom  she  had  left  everything.  Ah  ! 
were  to  be  done  over  again.  When  life  was 
led  before  her,  a  straight,  plain  road,  by  her 
)ped-for  marriage  with  a  worthy  man,  why 
ge  into  the  cross-road  madly,  without  pas- 
,  without  enjoyment?  Now  where  was  she 
g?  How  would  it  all  end? 
le  was  brooding  over  that  question,  nervous 

uncertain,  in  the  mist  of  the  approaching 
ing,  amid  the  whispering  of  the  waves  splash- 
igainst  the  stones  of  the  jetty.  Sails  returning 
le  harbor,  magnified  by  the  mist,  glided  by 
phantoms.     Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  pier 

which  the  darkness  was  gathering  a  light 
le  out,  high  in  air  and  gleaming  brightly,  the 
)  in  the  signal-tower.  At  the  same  moment 
ie  felt  a  commotion  within  her,  a  shock  inex- 
ible  at  first,  but  which,  when  it  was  repeated 
understood,  filled  her  with  ineffable  joy.  The 
1,  their  child,  which  she  had  forgotten,  and 
h  manifested  its  presence   for  the  first   time. 

change  that  followed  was  magical;  life  ap- 
ed to  her  illumined  by  a  definite  purpose,  a 
ecting  light.  The  father  himself  assumed  a 
t  agreeable  form  in  her  thoughts,  seemed  less 
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obscure,  less  far  away.  The  harbor  was  filled  WMl 
shouts  and  songs.  Oars  fell  noisily  in  the  bo^tl 
and,  all  along  the  pier,  through  the  low  doors  ^ 
the  houses,  where  red  lights  gleamed  throufl 
the  mist,  she  could  hear  the  green  wood  snappifli 
and  crackling  and  the  laughter  of  the  little  childrtt 
around  the  hearth.  m 

A  week  passed  without  news.  Lydie  was  n(| 
alarmed,  feeling  sure  that  the  prince,  after  returt| 
ing  to  Grosbourg,  would  have  much  difficulty  1 
escaping  a  second  time.  Every  morning  t]|| 
bathers  on  the  beach  decreased  in  number,  tl|| 
yellow  house  became  more  solitary.  Notwitl^j 
standing  the  exceptional  mildness  of  the  seasofj 
one  felt  by  the  persistency  of  the  mists,  by  tlw 
old  gold  tinge  of  the  light  at  certain  hours,  a 
well  as  by  the  long  plaintive  wailing  of  the  wiw 
and  by  the  frantic  flight  of  the  sea-gulls,  tbl 
the  summer  was  nearing  its  end.  And  on  th 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  roaring  of  th 
Mer-Sauvage  increased  in  violence  and  every  wav 
broke  on  the  rocks  with  the  crash  of  a  battery  < 
artillery. 

**  Suppose  you  have  to  listen  to  that  in  wintei 
it 's  terrible,  they  say,"  said  Lydie's  maid  Agaritb 
who,  as  she  passed  the  whole  day  sewing  wit 
Aunt  Yellow-House,  knew  the  whole  country  tho: 
oughly,  and  shivered  at  the  thought  of  a  possib! 
wintering  in  that  solitude.  "  That  place  they  ca 
the  Prompter's  HoUy  that  rock  that  whistles  an 
snores  behind  Port-Maria,  makes  such  a  nois 
when  November  comes  that  the  people  can*t  sleej 
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this  side  the  sea  is  n't  so  wild,  but  the  men  here 
eup  for  its  lack  of  bad  temper." 
id  the  Lyonnaise  girl  told  her  mistress  about 
)attles  fought  at  Port-Haliguen  between  the 
le  fishermen  and  the  pirates  from  Concar- 
who  came  to  fish  in  the  same  waters.  In  the 
^  winter  days,  laden  with  fog  and  with  an 
;s  downpour  of  rain,  when  the  lamps  are  kept 
d  night  and  day  and  the  heavy  weather  pre- 
the  vessels  from  going  out,  one  must  see,  to 
:iate  the  horror  of  it,  two  or  three  hundred 
in   that  little   port   drowned   in   rain  and 

drunk  and  howling,  rush  to  assault  the  Le 
or  Le  Quellec  tavern  which  has  refused  to 
lem  drink ;  and  when  they  are  driven  back 
landspikes  or  kettles  of  boiling  water,  turn 
•age  against  one  another,  and  grapple  and 
/-ith  such  fury  that  they  roll  from  the  terrace 

Buez  down  on  the  muck-strewn  pier,  and 
he  pier  into  the  harbor,  in  bunches,  without 
ng  their  hold. 

;ver  fear,  my  girl,  we  shall  be  gone  before 
f    those   horrible   things    happen,"   replied 

who  was  much  attached  to  her  maid  whom 
d  picked  up  on  a  wharf  at  Lyon,  a  soft,  fool- 
:ature,  but  the  only  face  on  which  she  could 
iny  other  sentiment  than  distrust  or  anti- 
M.  Alexandre,  before  his  departure,  had 
!red  in  Aunt  Blanchard's  ear  that  her  tenant 
ily  a  left-handed  countess,  and  there  was  not 
)le  on  the  road  between  Port-Haliguen  and 
ton,  which  had  not  picked  up  the  calumny,  to 
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pasB  it  on,  fouler  than  before,  to  its  next  neigh 
Hence  the  malevolence  which  the  deserted  crea 
felt  rising  before  her,  cracking  under  her  fee 
every  step.  Her  pride  suffered,  but  not  overm 
now  that  the  child  was  there,  that  it  began  to  f 
larger  place  in  her  life.  Indeed  she  hardly « 
went  out.  A  piano  which  had  been  left  at  PI 
mel  by  some  Scotch  amateurs,  and  of  which  she 
obtained  possession,  kept  her  in  the  house,  sea 
ing  its  harmonies  abroad  according  to  the  direc 
of  the  wind,  either  toward  the  silent,  echoing 
bor  or  toward  the  beach  which  became  n 
deserted  and  of  greater  extent  day  by  day. 

On  the  vast  stretch  of  sand  where  Sombre 
Chouans  fell,  two  or  three  bathing-^nachines  ^ 
still  standing,  belonging  to  enthusiasts  who  ^ 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and  its  experini 
in  the  way  of  night  engagements.  To  avoid 
malicious  and  envious  glances,  the  spiteful  sn 
which  she  remembered  at  night  as  if  she  f( 
splashes  of  mud  on  the  hem  of  her  dress,  L 
never  went  in  that  direction.  The  jetty  was 
favorite  walk,  especially  since  she  no  longer  he 
watch  for  the  yacht,  to  scan  the  horizon  witl: 
hope,  always  disappointed,  of  descrying  a  school 
sails.  And  yet  it  began  to  seem  strange  to 
that  Charlexis  had  not  written,  or  even  Alexar 
At  last,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  the  dc 
the  Quiberon  fete  and  regatta,  a  letter  arrived, 
not  the  one  she  expected. 

On  that  day  for  the  first  time  Lydie  had  1 
able  to  pass  an  hour  on  the  water  without  the 
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spasms  of  the  stomach  which  made  the  short- 

•a-voyagc  impossible  for  her ;  to  be  sure,  the 

did  not  move  —  it  was  the  pilot  boat  used  as 

ce-boat  for  the  yachts  to  turn  —  and  moreover 

3  a  perfect  day,  blue  and  soft,  the  Morbihan, 

)nless  and  smooth,  without  a  wrinkle,  giving 

gn  of  life  save  the  sparkling  reflection  of  a 

ler  sun  that  had  strayed  into  the  autumn. 

bme  with  me,  Madame  la  Comtesse,"  the 

had  said  -—  he  had  remained  her  g66d  friend 

since  the  Amphitrite  arbitration  —  "  I   give 

tiy  word  that  you  *11  have  a  better  place  to  see 

^ou  would  on  the  platform  of  the  sub-prefect 

he  naval  commissioner." 

d  they  had  been  waiting  for  more  than   an 

far  out  in  the  broad  bay,  lost  between  sky 

ia,  in  a  crystalline  atmosphere,  a  soft,  reflected 

th  which  kept  one  mute,  in  an  ecstasy,  as  if 

'ere  soaring  through  space.    Lydie  had  never 

D  near  heaven.     Oh  I  to  press  a  loved  hand, 

at  divine   peace,  that  cradled   respite   from 

ing.     "  But  we  can  see  nothing,"  murmured 

ithe.     It  was   a  curious   fact  that,  although 

were  too  far  from  the  shore  to  see  its  thin 

line,   the   glaring,   resonant   surface   of  the 

brought  to  their  ears  in  puffs,  in  whiffs,  all 

loises   of  the   f§te   at    Port-Haliguen,   bells, 

s,  the  droning  of  a  bagpipe,  the  clamor   of 

s   and   trumpets.     They  could   see   nothing 

leard  everything.     Some  one  near  the  bow  of 

K>at  said  in  a  low  tone :  **  It  seems  as  if  the 

is  came  from  the  sky."     Suddenly  the  report 

12 
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of  a  signal  gun  rang  out,  followed  by  tumultui 
shouts  in  which  the  shrill  cries  of  children  could 
distinguished.     Then  a  silence. 
•    **  Here   they  come !  "    cried   the    pilot,  ris' 
The  racing  yachts  were  coming  toward  then 
a   long  line,   the   leaders    almost    side   by  s 
Where  did  they  get  the  breeze  that  filled  their  s 
stretched  their  rigging,  made  their  stanch  tim 
creak  and  groan,  and  gave  to  their  onward  rush 
mighty  breath  as  of  the  bellows  of  a  forge,  w 
one  could  hear  coming  on  before  them?    'I 
lofty  wings,  as  of  huge  white  and  red  birds, 
no  sooner  distinct  against  the  blue  than  they 
there,  turning  the  pilot-boat  which  saluted  them 
cheers,  and  shaving  her  so  close  that  her  jibb 
was  carried  away  and  broken  in  a  thousand  pi 
and  she  whirled  about  with  a  cracking,  tec 
noise,  a  medley  of  loose  ropes,  shrieking  wc 
and   cursing  sailors.     In   a  flash  Lydie  saw 
Concarneau  who  had  dealt  the  blow  tack  and 
away,  a  phantom  vessel  with  a  brown  sail,  ma 
by  a  crew  of  pirates  as  pale  as  the  cheap  br; 
with  which   they  were  saturated,  wild-eyed, 
their  dripping  hair  plastered  over  faces  like  t 
of  drowned  men.     The  American  boat  which  c 
next,  a  trim  pleasure  yacht  with  a  silver-gray 
made  her   heart  beat  fast,  her  crew  so  stro 
resembled  honest  Nuitt's  neatly-clad  sailors; 
when  the  gentleman  who  held  the  tiller,  a  tall 
Yorker  with  spectacles,  less  dandified  to  be 
than   Charlexis,  saluted   her  as  he   rounded 
stake-boat,  her  lovely  pearly  eyes  filled  with  t 
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All  the  pleasure  of  the  race  was  at  an  end  for 
t.  Pirates  and  sardine  boats,  fishermen  from 
)irmoutiers  and  the  island  of  Houat,  hove  in 
%t,  whirled  about  and  were  off  again  at  full 
Jed;  she  watched  them  with  a  vague  glance, 
?  a  flock  of  sea-mews  or  cliff-swallows,  thinking 
the  absent  one,  of  him  who  had  made  her  a 
ther.  For  her  love,  her  pitiful  simulacrum  of 
5,  hardly  went  farther  than  this :  the  feeling  of 
)onsibility  and  the  first  motherly  yearnings 
ing  in  their  deep-seated  source.  When  she 
rned  home,  nothing  could  divert  her  mind 
1  that  cherished  thought.  The  wharves  at 
t-Haliguen,  swarming  with  a  picturesque  throng, 
sailors'  hornpipes,  solemn  but  comical,  the 
il  commissioner,  belaced  like  a  Peruvian  gen- 
,  seated  at  a  little  table  in  front  of  the  Quellec 
to  distribute  the  regatta  prizes ;  and  the  bag- 
;  competitions,  the  swimming  matches  in  the 
n,  behind  ducks  and  shotes  —she  refused  to 
:  at  any  of  these  things  but  allowed  her  maid 

0  about  alone.  Agarithe,  however,  after  dark, 
ing  borrowed  from  Mme.  Blanchard  a  great 
\%  lantern  very  useful  among  the  narrow  laby- 
iiine  paths,  succeeded  in  inducing  her  mistress 
;o  with  her  to  the  village  to  see  the  dances. 

.  keen  northerly  wind  was  blowing  and  the  sky 
rkled  with  stars;  biit  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
ige  the  air  was  hot  with  the  emanations  from 

1  and  beasts,  huddled  together  in  the  narrow 
;s  soft  with  dung,  and  on  the  public  square 
ch  was  surrounded  by  an  inextricable  circle  of 
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unharnessed  vehicles.  That  was  where  they 
dancing,  ''  with  only  mouth  music,  because  the 
pipes  were  too  drunk,"  an  ingenuous  damsel 
under  a  huge  white  cap  observed  in  reply  to  a 
tion  from  Lydie.  The  crowd  was  thickest  ai 
two  or  three  round  dances,  of  which  the 
elaborate  was  being  performed  under  the  wir 
of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe.  A  waiter,  recc 
ing  Agarithe,  succeeded,  not  without  difficul 
piloting  them  to  the  front  row  of  spectators, ' 
the  great  lantern  was  placed  at  their  feet  i 
double  circle  of  lamps  of  various  kinds 
formed  a  reddish,  smoky  row  of  footlights  fc 
dance.  The  square  was  lighted  by  several  s 
lights  and  also  by  the  torches  of  all  the  can 
wagons,  chaises,  berlins  and  diligences  whicl 
brought  the  people  from  the  farms,  hamlet 
private  estates  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
formed  in  the  half-darkness  an  irregular,  si 
circular  platform  crowded  with  gesticulatin 
houettes. 

J'aime  bien  les  cotillons  rouges, 

J'aime  mieux 

Les  cotillons  bleus. 

Local  ballads  sung  by  hoarse,  shrill  voic 

fishermen  and  their  wives,  accompanied  b 

rhythmical   stamping  of  heavy  shoes,   furr 

:  for  the  dance,  and  from  that  black  and 

om  of  coarse  cloth,  of  steaming  woe 

that  wild  laughter  and  those  panting  bi 

dense  mist  mingled  with  the  dust  : 
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le  stamping,  with  the  smoke  from  pipes  and 

5. 

netimes  a  brightly  lighted  section  of  the 
y  disappeared,  leaving  a  whole  corner  of  the 
il  in  darkness ;  a  carriole  or  a  diligence  had 

away,  carrying  its  lanterns,  and  its  songs. 

died  away  in  the  labyrinth  of  lanes: 

Les  cotillons  rouges, 
Les  cotilloDS  bleus, 
Ce  soDt  les  bleus 
Que  j'aime  le  mieux. 

e  by  little  the  square  became  almost  dark, 
inces,  greatly  reduced  in  number  and  finally 
d  in  a  single  one,  were  lighted  only  by  lamps 
burned  out  and  by  the  stars  which  began  to 
ble  just  as  the  braying  of  the  Mer-Sauvage 
ily  seemed  to  have  come  much  nearer.  It 
I  the  bass  of  a  wild  ballad  which  the  singers 
st  attacked  at  a  breakneck  pace : 

Fendons  le  bois, 
Le  roi ! 

Chauffons  le  four, 
L'Amour ! 

heavy  skirts  flapped,  the  voices  pushed  and 
each  other  breathlessly ;  in  the  dark  corner 
square  the  wind  sang  and  danced  alone. 
us  go  back,"  murmured  Lydie,  with  the 
jtrange  feeling  of  oppression  at  her  heart 
had  attacked  her  on  the  morning  of  their 
,  up  at  that  hotel  window.  Agarithe  picked 
lantern  and  they  returned  through  the  nar- 
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row  Chouan  paths,  where  prowling  shadows  cr6j3 
along  the  walls,  where  drunkards,  who  had  fall^ 
heavily  into  the  ditches,  lay  sleeping  there  between 
a  hiccough  and  the  refrain  of  a  ballad : 

Chauffons  le  four, 
L' Amour  I 
Dormez,  la  belle, 
II  n'est  point  jour. 

The  farm  dogs  barked  as  they  passed,  making 
them  quicken  their  pace  and  lower  their  voices. 

"  Look,  look,  Madame,  at  those  lights  over  yon- 
der on  the  water,  between  the  branches  of  the  sort 
tree ;  I  should  think  it  was  the  fleet." 

Oh !  that  fleet !  Agarithe  dreamed  of  it,  and  al 
Quiberon  with  her.  The  Lamballe  was  full  c 
guests,  people  from  Port-Navallo,  Vannes,  Nantej 
even  from  Paris,  who  had  come  to  witness  or  tak 
part  in  the  manoeuvres.  The  waiter,  who  was 
friend  of  Agarithe,  had  mentioned  to  her  a  Par 
sian  lady  who  was  accompanied  by  her  cousin, 
pretty,  plump  little  creature. 

"Did  he  tell  you  what  the  lady's  name  was? 
asked  Lydie,  disturbed  by  a  strange  coincideno 
For  she  had  fancied  that  she  recognized,  durin 
the  singing,  the  figure  of  a  woman  leaning  again 
the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  bareheaded,  with 
haughty  carriage;  the  living  picture  of  hi 
mother-in-law.  But  Agarithe  did  not  know  tl 
names.  And  then  Mme.  F6nigan's  presence  ; 
Quiberon  was  so  hard  to  understand.  Evident] 
It  was  one  of  those  apparitions  of  a  waking  drean 
of  the  sort  evoked  by  fixing  ohe's  thoughts  for 
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while  on  the  same  point.  All  day  long  Lydie 
been  questioning  the  past,  why  should  she  be 
rised  that  it  had  answered  her  with  one  of  its 
toms?  It  was  something  like  the  hallucina- 
3f  her  Lyonnaise  maid,  who,  by  dint  of  hear- 
le  fleet  talked  about,  fancied  that  she  saw  its 
Is  gleaming  in  all  quarters  of  the  horizon, 
yet,  when  they  reached  Port-Haliguen,  with 
ladowy  immensity  of  the  ocean  before  their 
they  could  see  no  other  light  than  that  in  the 
L  tower,  and  one,  nearer  at  hand^  waiting  for 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  yellow  house,  the 
louse  on  the  beach. 

der  that  lamp  a  letter  was  conspicuously 
j,  which  Lydie  opened  at  once  and  which  ex- 
id  at  last  the  horrible  suffering  of  her  first 

in  that  country,  the  strange  feeling  of  dis- 
»rt  with  which  she  had  been  seized  again  that 
evening,  as  a  warning  that  her  cruel  destiny 
)  strike  her  down  there,  upon  that  beach,  and 
Isewhere.  Oh !  the  intuition  of  woman,  the 
ence,  the  subtle  clairvoyance  that  resides  in 
very  nerve ;  —  what  are  our  keen  powers  of 
/ation  beside  that?  She  vaguely  deciphered 
Jexandre*s  epistle.  It  was  long,  it  was  awk- 
and  floundering,  and  a  lie  from  one  end  to 
ther,  written  in  a  scrawling,  flunkey's  hand 

her  eyes  ran  over  in  alarm,  noticing  certain 

by  the  way:  "  he  had  to  submit  —  volunteer 
e  —  dragoons  —  money  at  the  notary's  —  to 
•  the  child  at  her  death. "  The  sum  and 
uice  of  the  letter  was  this:   "  It  is  all  over; 
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he  casts  you  off.     Prepare  your  bill ;   I  am  comi 
to  settle  it  and  write  you  beforehand  in  order 
avoid  all  discussion." 

She  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  would  end 
some  time ;  and  she  had  decided,  too,  what  j 
would  do  when  she  came  to  the  end  of  that  1 
thoroughfare.  But,  why  so  hastily?  Why  in  si 
a  villainous  way  ?  —  Not  even  to  write  her  a  wo 
the  tearful  farewell  that  prefaces  a  rupture! 
leave  that  office  to  a  servant !  —  That  surpasj 
the  vilest  infamy.  Gradually,  one  fact  casti 
light  upon  another,  she  discovered  the  atrocic 
farce  they  had  been  playing  with  her  since  Moi 
Carlo,  their  tragic  parting,  her  absurd  flight  acr 
France,  and  the  refined  villainy  of  taking  her  so 
away,  of  making  her  wait  so  long  before  hurl 
that  insult  in  her  face.  —  O  Charley ;  that  was  w 
your  undeciphere^ble  laugh  meant  and  those  cc 
stony  eyes  that  frightened  her  so.  "  A  handso 
monster,"  as  his  father  had  said,  a  monster  inca 
ble  of  loving,  who  instinctively  repelled  all  ii 
macy  and  all  tenderness.  Their  degrading,  lo 
less  romance  ended  as  it  was  sure  to  end.  h 
those  Grosbourg  people  with  their  notary  — 
what  did  they  take  her,  in  God's  name?  Wl 
the  general  too  ?  Oh !  that  outraged  her  m 
than  all  the  rest, —  the  idea  that  that  proud, 
trepid  creature  whose  despairing  passion  1 
sometimes  touched  her,  could  believe  that  she  1 
a- traffMcing,  money-seeking  heart!  They  wo 
soon  see  how  much  she  cared  for  their  money  ; 
all  the  rest. 
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"To  go  to  the  child  I  "    Ah !  yes ;  to  be  sure  — 

tte  child.    In  making  the  firm  resolution  that  dated 

ftom  the  first  day,  not  to  survive  the  end  of  her 

mad  fi-eak,  she  had  not  foreseen  this  irony  of  fate, 

tliis  haphazard  motherhood  at  the  end   of  eight 

years  of  sterile  wedlock.     But  how  was  she  to  rear 

the  child?      No   father,   no  name,   not  even   its 

mother's  name,  for  she  had  never  had  one.     Black 

poverty  and  a  prince's  blood  in  its  veins.      What 

tould  become  of  the  child,  unclassed,  abandoned  ? 

Would  it  not  be  a  hundred  times  better  to  carry  it 

to  death  with  her? 

Death,  assuredly,  yes.  But  what  form  of  death  ? 
Id  leave  the  world  quickly,  to  escape  from  her 
nelancholy  existence,  but  through  what  door? 
rhe  sea  was  there,  close  at  hand,  at  the  foot  of 
lie  rocks.  She  had  but  to  open  the  window  softly 
md  climb  over  the  sill  —  only  two  steps  to  take, 
rhe  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  water  frightened 
icr.  She  must  put  on  her  clothes  and  shoes,  or 
dse  go  out  half  naked.  Ah!  there 's  the  very  thing. 
\s  she  glanced  around  the  room,  her  eye  fell  on  the 
englishman's  little  revolver,  gleaming  on  the  man- 
el.  Standing  straight  before  the  mirror,  she 
landled  it  for  a  moment  with  skilful  fingers,  think- 
ng  of  a  multitude  of  persons  and  things,  the  long 
)rocession  of  the  last  hour  already  passing  before 
ler  haggard  eyes ;  and  as  she  put  aside  the  lace 
rimming  of  her  chemise,  to  aim  at  the  right  place, 
he  consciousness  of  her  beauty  stayed  her  hand, 
»he  almost  regretted  marring  that  pearly  whiteness, 
)n  which  glistened  a  little  gold  locket.      A   brief 
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my  presence  at  Grosbourg  scattered  too  ir 
youth  and  merriment  around  his  invalid's  el 
You  know  that,  after  a  very  marked  improveir 
he  suddenly  fell  back  again  several  steps, 
doctors  attributed  that  relapse  to  a  fall  from 
horse ;  but  I  was  there,  —  I  saw  him  slip  from 
saddle  because  he  had  a  fresh  attack  of  apopl 
So  that  I  attribute  his  illness  to  a  totally  diffe 

cause.     He  was  fond  of  Madame  F ,  and  '. 

sure  that  he  cherished  a  vague  hope  of  putting 
hand  upon  her.  The  news  of  her  suicide  i 
have  given  him  a  rude  shock.  Yes,  my  dear  fel 
the  unhappy  woman,  on  learning  that  I 
abandoned  her,  sent  a  bullet  through  her  hear 
something  of  that  sort.  She  was  dying  a  ^ 
ago;  since  then  I  have  heard  nothing, 
imagine  the  emotion  of  M.  Alexandre,  who  h 
in  charge  to  settle  the  financial  part  of  the  ruf 
with  her,  when  he  was  received  at  that  deathbe 
—  guess   whom?     The   husband's   mother,    \ 

F 's  own  mother-in-law !     How  did  she  c 

there?  The  two  women  hated  each  other, 
the  husband  in  the  house  too  ?  All  that  I  kn( 
that  they  threw  Master  Alexandre's  offer 
money  in  his  face,  a  result  not  likely  to  disp 
Mme.  la  Duchesse;  and  my  father  wrote  me 
the  subject  of  that  suicide,  a  letter  as  tomb 
and  sentimental  as  a  waltz  of  1845. 

My  love  fatal  to  that  ingenuous  creature 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  She  killed  herself 
spite,  ennui,  because  she  was  at  a  loss  to  1 
how  to   defy   the   dismal    outlook   of    exist 
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til  ten  years  more  on  my  shoulders  I  feel  that  I 
11  be  capable  of  doing  quite  as  much  and  on  a 
[hter  pretext,  especially  if  those  ten  years  re- 
able  the  few  weeks  I  have  passed  with  the  regi- 
nt  Not  that  the  work  tires  me;  as  the 
oners  cousin  and  private  secretary,  as  the  son  of 
papa,  himself  a  prince,  I  am  relieved  from  all 
n'ce  and  can  yawn  all  day  on  my  bed,  in  the 
m  I  have  hired,  looking  out  on  the  finest  view 
felun.  But  Melun,  and  its  people  —  What  to 
where  to  go?  with  whom?  The  officers  I 
t  at  the  mess,  when  my  cousin  de  Boutignan 
es  me  there,  talk  like  school-boys.  For  the 
:  part  they  are  little  more  than  that.  Shut  up 
m  years  in  a  college  yard  or  at  a  convent,  they 
I  only  to  enter  at  Saint-Cyr  or  Saumur,  and 
there  go  to  the  barracks  —  hardly  a  change  of 
•n.  They  know  nothing  of  life,  laugh  and 
about  their  former  teachers  and  have  the  same 
gh  for  the  colonel"  which  used  to  be  their 
gh  for  the  professor  " — the  stamp  of  childish- 
and  cowardice.  Aside  from  a  few  ambitions 
vs,  who  dig  and  grind  by  lamplight,  little 
[partes  without  a  star,  en  route  for  the  li lysine 
le  post  of  Satory,  they  think  of  nothing  but 
ig  drills  and  lectures,  running  off  to  Paris  and 
J  on  a  spree.  They  have  plenty  of  anecdotes, 
ents  of  college  or  garrison  life.  Very  few 
seen  actual  war.  After  dinner,  some  of  them, 
smoking  moustaches,  tell  of  terrible  adven- 
bristling  with  oaths,  and  where  it  happened ! 
vhcrc  they  received  it !  —  not  an  inch  of  their 
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cloaks  that  was  not  riddled  and  covered  *—  snq 
their  beasts  did  n't  flinch,  I  assure  you,  nor  t||| 
other  beasts  that  rode  them.  Then,  on  listei 
more  closely,  you  find  that  it  is  not  a  battle 
are  talking  about,  but  a  hard  shower  that  cau| 
them  on  a  New  Year's  Day  or  a  Fourteenth 
July,  when  they  were  ordered  out  to  act  as  esco^ 
for  the  president  of  the  Senate  or  the  Corps  L6gi#. 
latif.  They  have  no  other  campaigns  to  talk  aboi 
and  they  regret  it.  So  do  I,  for  I  ask  m] 
whether  all  these  gentlemen,  who  are  so  exc 
lently  adapted  for  escort  or  parade  duty, 
really  warriors,  and  how  they  would  act  on 
battlefield.  Brave,  bless  my  soul!  Why,  evi 
Frenchman  who  feels  that  he  is  being  stared  at  fl 
brave.  But  are  they  determined,  are  they  capablli 
of  spontaneous,  clear-headed  action  under  fire! 
That  is  to  be  seen.  One  must  have  been  face  t<N 
face  with  death  to  warrant  his  self-possession  % 
disturbed  by  the  time  and  the  circumstances.  My 
father  used  to  tell  me  that,  one  day  in  the  Crimea 
he  had  carried  a  despatch  from  Marshal  Bosquet, 
whose  aide-de-camp  he  was,  to  a  detachment  ok 
rifles,  and  that  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
their  warm  and  perfectly  secure  shelter  and  start: 
ing  to  return  through  the  showers  of  grape,  he 
suddenly  became  conscious  of  a  heavy,  inert 
feeling  in  his  legs,  and  rose  —  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  —  simply  because  of  the  keen,  mocking 
glances  of  the  rifles,  who  thought  that  he  was  waU' 
ing  a  little  too  long.  Those  few  moments  of  funi 
he  reckoned   the   most  fiendish   moments   in  hi^ 
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life.     He  also  told  me  of  one  of  his  chums, 
r  in  the  Chasseurs  d' Afrique,  who  was  well- 
in   the    army   for   the   horrible   attack  of 
ea  he  had  whenever  the  bugles  sounded  the 
He  carried  a  flask  of  pure  absinthe  in  his 
5,  which  he  would  pour  down  at  a  gulp,  and 
with  that  in  his  head,  unable  to  fight  unless 
half  drunk. 

these  horrible  nerves,  which  danger  entan- 
1  excites  to  frenzy  in  some,  which  it  soothes 
ikes  wise  in  others.  The  night  my  poor 
^hite  and  Blue  went  down,  I  had  on  board 
Engel,  a  very  eminent  entomologist,  a 
raveller  of  Emin  Pasha,  whom  I  was  to  put 
at  Port  Mahon,  whither  he  was  going  to 
he  flora.  That  man,  an  adventurer  and 
jer  in  science,  who  had  met  death  a  hun- 
mes  and  in  its  most  ghastly  forms,  went 
th  fear  as  the  water  crept  over  the  deck. 
bed,  he  roared  that  he  did  not  wish  to  die, 
iped  at  Papa  Nuitt's  throat,  who  finally 
him  made  fast  in  the  deck-house,  so  that 
3r  devil  had  to  go  to  the  bottom  bound 
id  foot,  as  if  he  were  in  the  prisoner's  dock, 
dile  a  man  of  Engel's  intellectual  powers 
*d  that  mental  decomposition,  my  steward, 
ng  in  a  corner  of  the  deck  with  his  tea 
ind  alcohol  lamp,  had  but  one  thought 
e  heard  the  gurgle  of  the  rising  water,  and 
kheads  burstmg,  —  and  that  was  to  make 
ip  of  hot  tea  before  the  final  plunge.  By 
',  he  was  the  only  one  who  was  saved  with 
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me;  but  I  noticed   that  to  the  very  end  he 
mained  perfectly  calm  and  cool,  and  as  nat 
as  possible,  whereas  I  had  to  give  my  mind  to  it. 

One  of  the  few  fellows  of  whom  I  see  a 
something  here,  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  resei 
who  has  obtained  the  favor  of  remaining  in 
regiment  after  the  manoeuvres  and  going  throuj 
supplementary  period  of  instruction.  What  strs 
tastes  people  have !  He  is  passionately  fond 
the  soldier's  trade ;  he  loves  to  serve  and  to  ol 
strict  discipline  and  distinction  of  rank.  By 
way,  he  is  the  son  of  one  of  our  gamckec] 
whom  the  S^nart  poachers  have  dubbed  the  " 
dian."  I  commend  to  your  philosophical  mind 
hereditary  instinct  for  military  servitude,  whk( 
this  tall  strapping  youth,  at  the  head  of  the  sil 
department  in  one  of  the  caravanseries  of  Parisul 
trade,  has  been  unable  to  escape.  You  have  seH 
apprentices  with  hearty  appetites  who  make  yd 
hungry  by  their  way  of  cutting  a  slice  of  brejl 
and  placing  on  either  side  of  it,  with  the  point  i 
the  knife,  a  mouthful  of  meat  or  cheese  cut  in » 
square ;  Lieutenant  Sautecceur  has  a  similar  effe( 
on  me.  He  would  make  me  like  military  life  b 
the  taste  he  has  for  it,  by  the  joy  with  which  li 
performs  the  most  unpleasant  tasks.  A  typicj 
officer's  servant  and  banner-bearer.  He  weef 
when  he  reads  Ddroulede's  verses  and  goes  inl 
ecstasies  over  well-polished  tunic  buttons.  Excq 
for  the  old  Indian,  whose  pride  he  is,  except  f< 
his  young  wife,  whom  he  adores,  how  quickly  1 
would  drop  the  silk  business  and  sail  for  Tonqui 
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aegal,  to  get  his  hand  in  on  yellow  or  black 
pending  the  great  day!     But  the  father  is 
with  joy  when  he  walks  on  the  arm  of  his 
the  costume  of  an  officer  of  dragoons ;  and 
the   little  woman,  a  slender  little  Parisian, 
Y  and  tempting  as  sin,  comes  to  breakfast  at 
with  her  husband,  my  lieutenant's  eyes  flash 
ay  that  would  make  it  dangerous  for  him  to 
ir  a  powder  magazine.     I   understand    his 
ion  to  start  for  Dakar.     For  my  own  part, 
breakfast  which  I  offered  the  young  couple 
shore  of  the  Marne,  and  the  dialogue  be- 
my  boot  and  a  dainty,  nervous,  little  buskin 
the  least  shy,  I  propose  to  go  rather  more 
itly  and  prowl  around  the  Hermitage,  where 
itenant's  wife  passes  part  of  the  year  nursing 
licate  bronchial  tubes  in  the  neighborhood 
groves  of  firs.     Meanwhile   I  am  coddling 
isband,  who  always  entertained  for  me  an 
ous    respect   that  would    make  one  die  of 
*r.     If  he  ever  finds  me  in  his  wife's  bed, 
irill  be  a  touch  of  pride  in  his  grief. 
:  this  fellow,  I  have  become  intimate  with 
5  in  the  regiment.     I  have  noticed,  O  my 
)pher,  that  an  over-stout  tailor  makes  your 
)ats  so  that  you  seem  to  have  a  tremendous 
I,  that  a  portrait-painter  who  is  favored  with 
nose  tries  to  pass  it  on  to  all  his  sitters.     It 
)ably  owing  to  an  identical  phenomenon  of 
ivity  that  I  find  on  all  my  comrades,  Con- 
or  conditional   recruits,  the  same  sleepy, 
\  countenance,  the  verb,   "  I  am  bored  to 

13 
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stairway  by  which  he  must  escape,  everythi 
full  of  passionate  interest  to  him.  Not  a  mc 
of  ennui.  All  the  senses  sharpened,  all  the 
ties  aroused.  How  good  a  glass  of  good 
must  taste  to  him,  and  how  sweet  the  nig 
love  which  may  be  his  last  night !  To  say  nc 
of  the  fact  that  these  outlaws  inspire  in  w 
a  frantic  longing  for  self-sacrifice  and  dev 
Tell  me  honestly,  my  dear  fellow,  would 
chance  to  pass  a  few  years  in  Borski's  skin 
you?  A  criminal,  I  grant  you.  But  an  a 
ideal  crime,  without  weapons  or  violence,  n 
degrading  nor  cruel,  a  pretty  sort  of  work  ^ 
dry  point,  in  the  evening,  by  lamplight,  op 
a  lovely,  well-groomed  girl,  who  lightens  and 
a  touch  of  poesy  to  the  task.  What  a  diffc 
between  that  existence  and  the  existence  yo 
I  lead !  I  await  your  reply  on  this  subjec 
philosopher. 

It  was  Mme.  de  Longueville  who,  so  yoi 
me  the  other  day,  made  that  terrible  conf 
concerning  womankind,  that  in  order  to  love 
lutely,  there  must  be  a  little  contempt  m 
with  their  love.  That  would  explain  the  ir 
tion  of  certain  women  for  such  men  as  Borsl< 
at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  That  reminds  me  of  a  story  a  very 
trious  musician  and  member  of  the  Institut 
last  summer  on  the  terrace  at  Grosbouq 
was  twenty  years  old,**  he  said.  "A  pooi 
creature,  whom  I  had  brought  home  from 
at    Montmartre,    asked   me,    on   waking    i 
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ing:  'Who  are  you,  anyway? '  I  made  her 
^e  that  I  was  a  barber's  apprentice  on  Rue 
ic.  She  had  only  to  look  at  me  and  my 
in  that  little  room  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
led  with  an  iron  bed  and  a  piano,  to  see 
iprobability  of  the  story;  but  I  had  to  do 
he  most  vicious  and  most  credulous  crea- 
n  earth,  the  most  vulgar  and  debauched 
f  that  ever  came  from  a  ball-room  on  the 
joulevards.  The  gift  of  a  few  bottles  of 
ery,  jars  of  pommade  and  green  soaps, 
I  told  her  I  had  filched  from  my  master, 
::ed  her  completely.  Being  put  at  her  ease 
:   ignoble  nature  of  my  trade,  she   came 

0  see  me,  and  I  amused  myself  by  embel* 
my  character  with  the  rtiost  extraordinary, 

orrible  revelations.     I  lived  by  infamous 

I  was  a  thief,  a  pimp,  and,  worse  than 

/as  known  in  the  Quarter  by  the  name  of 

ir  C6sarine. '     The  game  might  end  badly; 

reckless  humor  saw  in  it  nothing  but  the 

of  that  pretty  goose,  the  frantic  greediness 

hich    she  threw  herself  at  my  lips  after 

lorrible  confessions,  which   seemed  to  be 

d   by  love,  and  which  were  rewarded   by 

a  little  less  abominable,  but  spiced  with 

all  the  same,  and  also  some  affectionate, 

ly  advice:  *  Take  care,  my  little  cat;  don't 

1  nab  you.'  Her  love  was  founded  upon 
zing,  indulgent  pity.  She  comforted  me, 
othed  my  remorse  —  for  I  was  remorseful 
nes;  I  was  so  young.     Then  the  poor  girl 
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"  I   beg  pardon,  messieurs,  —  my  turn  first,! 
said  the  colonel,  waving  us  back  with  his  lighte] 
cigar.     And  while  a  score  or  more  stood  arounj 
him,  quaking  with  fear,  he  turned  over  the  leavq 
of  the  great  book,  very  calmly  winking  his  onf 
little  eye;  but   instead   of  turning  to  his  owi 
letter,  his  own  name,  he  was  looking  for  ours,  ai 
if  he  were  afraid  to  read  his  own  destiny, 
who  came  after  him  showed  the  same  weakn( 
dared  not  risk  a  glance  at  their  own  biographii 
page.     As  I,  being  a  simple  dragoon,  came 
I  finally  said  to  them,  "Come,  come,  mcssiei 
look  at  d'Olmlitz.     At  what  age  and  in  what 
shall  I  die? "     How  my  heart  beat  as  the  leai 
were  turned  I    At  last  the  colonel  began  to  r< 
in  his  official  voice,  "  Charles  Alexis  Dauvergiuf 
Prince  d'Olmiitz  — "     Then   he  stopped   shori 
while  all  the  rest  turned  pale  as  death  and  le(p 
the  room,  one  by  one,  without  looking  at  mc^ 
leaving  me  alone  with  the  great  book  closed  Of 
the  table.     Wild  with  curiosity,   I  opened  it  if 
my  name,  and  tried  to  read.     But  the  words  rai 
together,  and  became  entangled  and  indecipher 
able;  it  was  a  ghastly  thing,  that  blurring  of  thi 
lines  and  letters  of  my  destiny,  where  everythinj 
was  written,  nothing  readable. 

The  bugles  are  ringing  to  horse,  Vallongue 
the  enemy  is  approaching,  although  he  was  no 
expected  till  day  after  to-morrow.  This  must  bi 
a  trick  of  Lieutenant  Sautecoeur*s.  Adieu  for  \ 
short  time,  philosopher. 

CHARLEXI8. 
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XI. 


weeks  after  Mme.  F^nigan's  departure  with 
in  filise,  a  small  railway  omnibus,  which  had 
e  from  Soisy  by  the  road  along  the  cliff, 
uded  in  the  white  mist  of  a  November  morn- 
g,  halted  at  the  estate  of  Uzelles.  The  bell  at 
gate  rang  twice,  as  if  muffled  by  the  mist, 
trt  until  the  second  stroke  did  Rosine  Chuchin, 
old  father  and  the  coachman,  who  were  re- 
ing  themselves  in  the  gardener's  lodge  upon 
ch  caf6  au  lait,  made  with  real  cream,  and  butter 
that  day's  churning,  all  run  to  the  main  gate- 
way, just  in  time  to  see  Mme.  F^nigan  alight 
Mone,  muffled  up  and  half  asleep,  as  if  after  a 
long  night  journey. 

**My  bed,  Rosine;  I  am  nearly  dead,"  said  the 
mistress,  as  she  crossed  the  courtyard,  heedless  of 
'  fte  alarm  of  all  three,  and  of  the  line  of  steaming 
bowls  on  the  table  in  the  lodge,  the  door  of  which 
was  left  open.  She  must  have  been  weary  indeed. 
Gradually,  however,  the  warmth  of  her  room  and 
the  comfort  of  old  habits  restored  to  the  good 
Woman  sufficient  strength  and  life  to  enable  her 
to  put  several  questions  to  Rosine,  who  was  assist- 
ing her  regular  maid. 
"How  is  Monsieur  Richard?" 
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"Monsieur  Richard  is  still  in  bed.  D( 
Madame  wish  me  to  call  him  ? " 

"  No !  I  simply  wanted  to  know  if  he  has  mj 
any  change  in  his  mode  of  life. " 

"None  at  all,  Madame.  He  doesn't  go  o 
and  has  his  meals  served  in  the  study,  where 
passes  his  days  writing  letters  and  practising  ^ 
the  pistol,  humming  all  the  time,  as  his  way 
Sometimes  a  walk  with  Monsieur  M^rivet  al( 
the  hedgerow,  and  that 's  all." 

"You  must  have  seen  Abb^  CirSs  h( 
haven't  you.? " 

"  Oh,  no !     It  was  a  very  short  time  after  ; 
went  away  that  he  had  his  dispute  with  Monsi 
le  Cur6  on  the  subject  of  the  Lucriots,  and  he 
summoned  before  the  bishop  at  Versailles, 
hasn't  come  back  since." 

"Poor  Monsieur  C6r^s!"  sighed  Mme.  F< 
gan,  in  a  soft,  sorrowful  tone,  in  which  there 
a  reflection  of  the  delicious  sensation  of  stret 
ing  out  her  limbs  between  warmed  and  perfui 
sheets,  in  a  bed  to  which  she  was  accuston 
Rosine  was  surprised  beyond  measure  to  find 
mistress  so  indulgent  to  the  vicar  of  beggars 
tramps. 

"So  Richard  doesn't  even  go  out  on  Sundi 
not  even  as  far  as  the  Little  Parish  Church, 
please  his  old  friend?  " 

"Why,   Madame,  the  Little  Parish  Churcl 
closed.     Monsieur   M^rivet  would  n't   allow 
other  priest  to  say  mass  there  after  Abbe  C< 
went  away." 
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lat  *s  a  very  extraordinary  thing,*'  murmured 
I  lady,  whose  happy  face  contrasted  strangely 
ler  pretended  stupefaction  at  all  this  news, 
ct  was  that,  as  she  had  been  kept  informed 
irything  by  little  Napoleon's  letters,  she 
that  moment  simply  refreshing  her  memory 
rifying  what  he  had  told  her. 
id  tell  me,  Rosine,  has  my  son  never  asked 
I  was  ? " 

;ver.  Monsieur  Richard  knew  what  Madame 
J  all,  that  she  was  going  for  a  little  rest  at 
ishore,  to  stay  with  Madame  filise." 
ine  was  lying  shamelessly,  strong  in  her 
d  cunning  as  peasant  girl  and  servant, 
id  learned  from  M.  Alexandre  of  her  former 
ss's  abortive  attempt  at  suicide,  and  the 
ce  at  Quiberon  of  the  mother-in-law, 
return,  alone,  surprised  her,  indicating, 
iid,  that  Lydie  was  cured.  She  also  knew 
ate  of  apprehension  in  which  the  family  at 
ourg  were  living,  the  efforts  to  intercept 
rd*s  constant  challenges;  she  could  even 
informed  Mme.  F^nigan  concerning  the 
e  espionage  which  M.  Alexandre,  in  obedi- 
:o  orders,  kept  upon  her  son's  correspond- 
But,  for  a  moment  or  two,  the  good 
1  had  shown  signs  of  weariness,  of  absent- 
dness,  and  listened  with  only  one  ear  to 
5  which  would  ordinarily  have  aroused  her 
5t  interest,  like  the  peccadilloes  of  the 
ce  and  of  C16ment  her  gardener.  After 
ng  a  bowl  of  hot  milk,  which   bore   little 
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resemblance  to  what  they  were  drinking 
moment  earlier,  she  dismissed  Rosine  CI 
preferring  to  her  chatter  and  her  restless  fli 
ing  about  the  bed  the  delight  of  feeling  thati 
was  alone  in  that  room  overflowing  with 
of  listening  drowsily  to  the  melancholy  ai 
cries   that   passed  along  the  mist-laden 
"Rabbit  skins  —  rags   and  old   iron  to  selll' 
For  more  than  thirty  years  she  had  heard 
same  woman's  voice,  husky  and  soft,  sending!., 
that  morning  refrain,  in  the  cold  months  only^i 
the  country  rag-picker  is  employed  in  the 
during  the  spring  and  summer.     And  in  her 
sleep,   that   voice,  dying  away  in  the  du 
connected  with  various,  long-past  periods  of 
life,  seemed   to   her  to  be  carrying  bundh 
memories  and  of  dead  hours:  "Rags  —  old  ii 
to  sell!" 

Two  quick,  well-known  raps  at  her  door 
her  heart  leap  and  her  drooping  eyelids  reopei 
"  Is  it  you,  Richard?  Come  in." 
They  had  parted  coldly,  barely  touching 
other's  cheeks,  without  a  word.  In  the 
wc(*ks  she  had  been  absent,  not  a  letter 
p;iss(:d  between  them.  And  now,  when  she 
Ihrit  cold,  stem  face,  those  angry  eyes,  wW 
looked  Jiway  from  her,  the  mother  knew 
their  alienation  still  endured;  but  instead 
iMO|jin^',,  sh'*  smiled,  and  holding  him  by  tte 
li;nid  ill  s|»ite  of  liis  reluctance,  made  him  sit  Cii 
i1m-  ed;^e  of  the  bed,  having  a  long,  a  very  loo| 

i.toiy  to  tell   him. 
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.ater,  mother,  later.  You  are  too  tired  now." 
[o.  As  I  have  you  here,  I  prefer  to  tell  you 
>w.  Sit  there  and  listen." 
Ftly,  in  simple  words,  she  began  the  story 
5r  journey  to  Quiberon;  how  that  idea  had 
rred  to  her  after  their  horrible  scene  in  the 
ervatory,  with  the  profound  conviction  that 
son's  reproaches  were  founded  on  truth,  that 
Lydie,  as  for  others,  she  had  been  lacking  in 
Igence  and  affection,  and  that  it  was  her  duty 
y  and  repair  a  part  of  the  evil  she  had  caused. 
n  her  arrival  at  the  little  village  not  far  from 
lent,  where  the  young  woman  was  hiding,  the 
days  of  waiting  and  watching,  and  when  at 
,  touched  to  the  heart  by  that  solitary,  dig- 
ed  existence,  by  the  noble  pride  with  which 
t  bore  her  desertion,  she  went  one  morning  to 
I  at  the  yellow  house,  her  stupefaction  on  find- 
\  Lydie  dying  there,  in  the  bungling  hands  of  a 
untry  doctor,  whose  little  knives  trembled  as 
i  cut  into  that  red  and  white  breast,  trying  to 
tract  a  pistol  ball. 

Richard  listened  without  moving,  his  head  on 
b  breast,  and  eyes  averted,  as  if  to  conceal  his 
e&sations,  which  the  mother  could  divine  only 
ly  the  hand  she  held,  — that  hand,  sullen  at  first, 
put  gradually  becoming  docile  and  kindly,  and 
pally  abandoning  itself  to  her,  becoming  once 
iore  —  as  when  he  was  a  little  boy  —  the  trust- 
hi,  loving  hand  of  the  child  who  clings  to  its 
Mother:  "Guide  me;  do  not  let  me  go.** 
At  the  mercy  of  that  obscure  veterinary,  Lydie 
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would  not  have  survived;  but  luckily  the  f 
was  in  the  harbor,  and,  with  the  fleet,  surgec 
ice,  absorbent  cotton,  and  all  the  latest  antisept 
which  were  generously  placed  at  the  invali 
disposal,  thanks  to  filise,  the  officers  of  the  m< 
cal  department  being  all  friends  of  hers.  \ 
filise,  dear  Little  Red-Riding-Hood,  whom  i 
would  never  have  supposed  to  be  capable  of  lo 
continued  charity,  self-sacrifice  and  discretion 
Elise,  passing  days  and  nights  at  the  bedsidt 
her  rival,  her  enemy,  and  vanishing  as  soon 
Lydie  began  to  come  to  life  again  and  to  rec 
nize  faces.  When  she  was  free,  at  last,  from 
phantasmal  apparitions  of  the  fever,  the  first  n 
living  face  that  appeared  beside  her  bed  was 
face  she  detested  most  bitterly,  the  face  u 
which  she  visited  all  her  antipathy,  to  which 
attributed  her  errors,  —  the  face  of  her  motl 
in-law.  She  had  had  to  coax  back  from  a  1 
distance  that  ulcerated  heart,  still  tortured  by 
last  cruel  disappointment,  and  struggling  fien 
against  the  affection  and  care  that  were  o£fc 
her. — "No,  leave  me;  lam  unworthy — neit 
you  nor  your  son  will  ever  be  able  to  for^ 
Indeed,  if  you  should  forgive  me,  I  should 
forgive  myself.  I  prefer  to  die.  What  right  h 
you  to  keep  me  from  dying,  wicked  woman  ? ' 
She  puqDOsely  sought  the  most  insulting  woi 
raked  burning  memories,  red-hot  ashes  over 
own  wounds.  Luckily,  she  was  not  talking  t 
mother-in-law,  but  to  a  real  mother,  a  pati 
heart,   without    pride,    with    no   vestige  of   pi 
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Ining,  who  said  to  herself  all  the  time:  ''It 
ting  that  I  should  repair  the  evil  I  have 


» 


i!  how  Richard's  hand  was  trembling  now, 
low  lovingly  it  pressed  the  hand  that  held  it ! 
om  day  to  day,  by  dint  of  gentleness  and 
ince,  Lydie  recovered  her  taste  for  life,  allow- 
herself  to  be  nursed,  although  a  sombre  ex- 
jion   lingered   in   the  depths   of  her  lovely 

and  she  persisted  in  saying  "  Madame  "  to 
who  never  addressed  her  in  any  other  way 

as  "my  child."  She  rebelled  especially 
nst  the  humiliating  idea  of  pardon;  and  noth- 
less  would  avail  to  put  an  end  to  her  resist- 
:  than  the  return  of  M.  Alexandre,  sent  by 
people  at  Grosbourg  to  adjust  the  "finances 
be  rupture."  From  her  chamber  the  invalid 
d  the  haughty  and  indignant  words  with  which 
e.  F^nigan  dismissed  the  rascally  emissary 
bade  him  hasten  back  with  his  money  to  the 
less.     "  For  however  rich  and  avaricious  she 

be,  she  will  never  have  enough  of  that  vile 
IS  to  redeem  her  son's  follies  and  crimes."  — 
ply  touched  to  find  that  she  had  such  a  pro- 
or  and  avenger,  Lydie,  when  her  mother- 
aw  returned  to  her  room,  held  out  her 
s,  weeping.  "Thanks,  mother."  That  word 
other,"  which  she  persuaded  herself  to  pro- 
nce,  cemented  the  reconciliation.  It  was  no 
jer  a  question  of  anything  but  time  and  care, 
\  Mme.  F^nigan  became  more  affectionate 
ry  day,  being  convinced  that  Lydie' s  sin  was 
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^-t  :-:ir.".y  ::  2  spiri;  vf  revolt  and  mdepen* 
i.r. :;,  —  :-e  ~i.:  :.::i:r;ak  of  a  nature  made  for 
:r:e  X.'  i-.i  «Ti:t.  \r.l  ■.vr.Jch  feels  as  if  it  were 
;=:  rr.i.r..  A  heir:  «.■>  Icyal  and  affectionate  as 
h;rs  zz-V-  ri-uir.  or.iy  a  hateful  memory  of  a 
"■_;:■..  ;:li-rlr:-iei  boy '.ike  Charle)-.  There  was 
-.:  iti.-  :i  2  rs'2p?e  ir,  :hal  direction,  no  possibil- 
ity ::'  ri^rj;  ;-  rejjpr-jre:  but  the  idea  of  return. 
i'^  '.:  2  r..rr.2l  :r..-iie  :;  life,  of  taking  her  place 
.-;-  -:,::  2:  :l-.e  nrisiie,  alarmed  the  young 
;%  .■_T-.-,r..  T--  r.r. .i  her»e!:  face  to  face  with  Richan], 
I,!  ■■.>.,!::  il-.j  7.j.t  been  5?  cruel,  so  wicked!  — 
O..- ,:"..:  h."  iViT  :.;r^e:?  Mme.  Fenigan  tried  to 
7i:as#-rs  her:  "\\"hy,  remember  that  he  loves  you 
2::.:  j";:;^  y^u:  that  ne  has  never  ceased  to  love 
^,•.:  :,-r  a  single  day."  Lydie  shook  her  head: 
"  1:  >  .'■-:  were  so  sure  of  it,  why  conceal  from  bim 
tha:  you  were  coming  to  me?"  —  Nothing  is  so 
coaijgious  as  fear.  Seeing  her  daughter- in-lan 
•O  fcaxtul,  Mme.  Fenigan  also  began  to  doubt, 
^  that  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
LIkTi  determined  to  return  home  alon^ 
^idurd,  "This  is  what  I  have  done:  I 
1  your  wife  to  hope  that  you  can  still 
r  and  be  b^py.     \V*hat  do  you  think 

I  a  deathly  silence    in    the    room. 
ns  still  invisible,  and  his  hand 
■f  and  trembling,  to  his  mother's. 
{gan  asked,  in  a  whisper : 
li^unk  about  it?    Have  I  done 
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Richard  made  no  reply,  but  knelt  beside  the 
bedy  sobbing. 

Although  she  expected  that  explosion  of  grati- 
tude, the  mother's  face  beamed;  she  was  repaid 
for  all  her  trouble.    But  there  was  something  that 
surprised  her;  and  as  she  ran  her  hands  through 
her  son's  short,  stiff  hair,  she  said  to  herself, 
"Why  doesn't  he  ask  me  where  his  wife  is,  at 
once  ? "     She  felt  disturbed,    embarrassed ;    but 
everything  was   explained  by  two  words  which 
Richard  whispered,  timidly  raising  his  eyes:  — 
"The  child?" 
"There  is  none." 
"Did  it  die?" 
"It  never  lived." 

With  one  bound  he  was  on  his  feet,  and  strain- 
ing his  mother  to  his  heart,  — 

"  Oh !  how  happy  you  make  me !  If  you  knew ! 
—  that  child  —  I  had  longed  so  for  one! —  A 
reconciliation  would  never  have  been  possible 
irith  that  between  us.  I  felt  it  so  strongly,  that, 
notwithstanding  my  frantic  desire  to  see  her 
again,  I  have  never  once  tried  to  find  out  where 
she  was.  Oh!  I  thought  of  that  child  even  more 
than  of  her." 

And  he  told  her,  under  his  breath,  that  at  day- 
break, one  morning,  during  her  absence,  he  had 
been  awakened  by  horrible  shrieks,  as  if  an  ani- 
mal were  being  killed,  and  had  rushed  from  his 
bed  to  the  window.  They  came  from  the  neigh- 
boring farm,  where  everything  was  perfectly  peace- 
ful, however,  just  waking  to  new  life  amid  the 

14 
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crowing  of  the  cocks,  the  trumpeting  of  the  pea- 
cocks on  their  perches,  the  dull   lowing  of  tbe 
cattle   in  the  warm  bam.     Soon,  in  that  slow, 
painful  outcry,  which  it  hurt  him  so  to  hear — at 
one  moment  a  loud  shriek  that  filled  the  air,  and 
again  a  gentle,  soothing  moan  —  he  recognized  a 
human  cry  -—  the  cry  of  a  woman  —  and  realized 
that  the  farmer's  wife,   their  neighbor,   was  in 
labor.     It  was  a  grand  thing,  the  arrival  of  that 
little  creature  in  the  pink  mist  of   the  dawning 
day,  that  moaning  of  a  woman  in  travail,  mingled 
with  the  waking  noises  of  the  bam*yard  and  the 
morning  sounds  of  nature;  and,  anon,  changing 
to  the  cry  of  an  animal,  the  straining  of  a  wheel 
in  the  vast  and  mysterious  machine  that  is  always 
at  work. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  his  poor  Lydie,  who, 
perhaps,  at  that  very  moment,  was  going  through 
that  same  agony,  and  he  was  seized  with  frantic 
despair.  "  Ah !  if  you  had  seen  me  weeping  at 
my  window!  I  must  have  been  a  very  comical 
sight.  But  now  the  tears  are  done.  And,  thanks 
to  you,  dearest  mother,  my  wife  is  coming  back 
to  me;  I  shall  see  her  again.  Indeed,  I  am  sur» 
prised  that  you  didn't  bring  her.  Why  didn't 
you?" 

"  She  was  still  very  weak." 

Mme.  Fenigan  turned  her  eyes  away  in  some 
embarrassment;  she  was  not  very  expert  in  lying. 
Her  son  continued :  "  It  must  be  so  dismal  at  Port- 
Haliguen  when  winter  is  coming  on.  You  see, 
her  black  thoughts  will  seize  her  again." 
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"But,  at  all  events,  bad  boy,  I  was  obliged  to 
come  home.  They  wrote  me  that  you  were  deter- 
mined on  this  duel;  that  they  passed  their  lives 
watching  for  your  letters  and  keeping  track  of 
them.'* 

And,  pressing  him  to  her  heart  with  all  the  affec- 
tion of  her  arms,  the  mother,  feeling  that  she  was 
strong,  hastily  poured  forth  her  words  of  entreaty  : 
"Dear  Richard,  you  are  so  noble-hearted,  so 
kmd ;  how  can  you  fail  to  have  pity  on  that  father, 
that  soldier  struck  down  in  a  glorious  careet,  who 
sits  in  his  paralytic's  chair,  receiving  all  thfe 
\  insults,  all  the  abuse  that  you  intend  for  his 
son  ?  Can  you  imagine  a  more  utterly  distressing 
plight  ?  Forced  to  abandon  his  rdle  as  the  head 
of  the  family  and  its  defender,  reduced  to  the 
petty  tricks,  the  cunning  wiles  of  a  woman  who 
looks  over  the  mails  and  bribes  postmen !  The 
wretched  man!  why,  it  is  killing  him  to  be  un- 
able to  fight  and  die  for  his  son.  And  you  have 
refused  to  be  touched  !  " 

Richard  had  torn  himself  from  his  mother's 
embrace,  and  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 
**Yes,  I  know,  our  old  friend  came  and  gave  me 
my  fill  of  all  those  things,  and  I  will  answer  you 
as  I  answered  him,  that  those  people  have  injured 
me  so  deeply  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have 
any  pity  for  them.  All  alike  —  son,  father — • 
Ah !   how  I  have  suffered  1 " 

"You  have  suffered  principally  in  your  pride. 
But  a  mother  who  fears  that  somebody  will  kill 
her  child  —  " 
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"These  are  old  Mirivet's  ideas  that  you  j 
repeating  to  me,"  said  Richard,  gently.  "Fn 
whom  do  you  think  I  inherit  this  pride  for  whi 
you  reproach  me  ? " 

"From  your  mother,  don't  you?  Very  wc 
do  as  I  did;   I  got  rid  of  mine." 

"  How  ? " 

"  Oh !  it  was  a  very  simple  matter.  I  went  ii 
the  Little  Parish  Church.  Don't  laugh ;  the  eff 
was  miraculous.  I  was  a  different  woman  whe 
came  out,  with  an  entirely  different,  entirely  r 
way  of  looking  at  things.    Why  ?    I  have  no  ide 

More  moved  than  he  chose  to  appear,  Rich 
rejoined,    in   a   light  tone:   "Unfortunately 
Little  Parish  Church  has  lain  idle  for  a  month 

"Ah!  yes,"  said  she,  without  taking  her  e 
from  his  face.  "  I  heard  of  that  distressing  ir 
dent.  How  unjust  they  were  to  that  excell 
priest !  You  interested  yourself  in  him,  and  w 
to  see  Monseigneur,  didn't  you?  I  was  so  haj 
to  hear  it ! " 

"  Really  ?  —  were  you  really  ? " 

His  honest  face  beamed  with  delighted  ama 
ment.  Knowing  that  his  mother  was  a  friend 
the  curi  of  Draveil,  he  feared  that  he  might  h; 
displeased  her  by  his  appeal  to  the  bishop.  ] 
the  calumny  was  too  infamous  altogether, 
think  that  they  accused  Abbi  C6r^s  of  having  1 
the  smallest  Lucriot  girl  for  his  mistress,  wh 
he  gave  Lucriot *s  old  mother  and  his  three  dau| 
ters  shelter  during  the  father's  imprisonment 
poaching!     "Doesn't  that  make  your  blood  I 
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Kith  indignation?     Yes,  that   deformed,  scrofu- 
us,  epileptic  child,  of  no  age,  almost  of  no  sex 
.—  that   is  the  temptation  which   that  venerable 
"inan,  that  saint,  is  supposed  to  have  been  unable 
isto  resist !    Naturally  there  was  no  evidence  except 
Lthat  they  lived  several  weeks  under  the  same  roof. 
And  when  I  think  that  the  whole  hideous  cam« 
piign  was  waged  by  that  worldly  puppy  of  a  cur6, 
JSiat  parasite  of  the  tables  of  the  rich,  to  which  he 
ised  to  beg  invitations  for  his  housekeeper  —  " 

Mme.  Finigan  —  perhaps  she  had  some  invita- 
tions of  that  sort  with  which  to  reproach  herself 
—  hastily  interrupted  her  son : 
"  What  reply  did  Monseigneur  make  ? " 
"  A  decree  of  several  pages  with  citations  from 
Tertullian.  Monsieur  le  Curi  is  a  venerable 
pastor,  Monsieur  le  Vicaire  a  great,  kind-hearted 
child.  Meanwhile,  our  old  friend  is  in  retirement 
for  three  months  at  the  Trappist  establishment  at 
'Aiguebelle,  while  Monsieur  le  Curi  circulates 
among  the  chateaux  a  petition  to  rid  the  province 
of  this  priest  who  loves  and  associates  with  none 
but  beggars  and  vagabonds.  Only  your  signature 
is  lacking,  and  the  cur6  is  awaiting  your  return 
to  procure  that." 

*'Let  him  come!  he  will  receive  a  warm  wel- 
come. " 

"You  will  refuse  to  sign.?"  said  Richard,  over- 
joyed.     "Well,  for   my  part,   I   promise  that    if 
these  curs  over  opposite  leave  me  in  peace  I  will 
think  no  more  about  them. " 
"They  will  leave  you  in  peace;  I  am  willing 
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to  take  my  oath.  Now,  let  me  have  your  b|d| 
face  to  pat  a  moment,  and  then  o£E  with  you.  I 
must  go  to  sleep." 

"But  I  would  like —  Lydie  can't  stay  dowfl 
there  all  alone,  you  understand." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  said  his  mother,  inritk 
a  smile.  "  We  will  talk  about  that  at  dinner.  I 
need  a  day's  rest.     Go,  my  darling." 

To  remain  shut  up  in  his  study  until  evening: 
seemed   insupportable  to   Richard,  and,  for    the 
first  time  in  many  weeks,  he  passed  through  the, 
gate  leading  into  the  forest  —  the  gate  that   hai; 
witnessed  Lydie's  flight  —  with  the  firm   inteii-. 
tion  of  not  returning  until  night.     At  that   sea-; 
son,  however,  the  forest  was  no  longer  beautiful;:, 
the  high  equinoctial  winds  and  heavy  rains  b^' 
stripped  it  of  its  last  leaves,  covering  the  graH^  "■ 
with  a  yellowish,  muddy  slime.     The  underbrU^  ' 
the  windings  of  the  paths  were  divested  of   ^ 
mystery,  the  distant  prospects  seemed  nearer,  3^^ 
the  endless  fence  of  the   Grosbourg   preserv^^ 
visible  from  everywhere,  gave  to  little  S6nart  tb^ 
appearance  of  a  forest  of  iron  wire.     The  disap 
pearance  of  the  scenery  had  caused  the  disbanding 
of  the  orchestra.     Here  and  there,   in  the  midst 
of  a  copse,  a  blackbird,  apparently  of  enormous 
size,  sang  and  hopped  about  as  if  he  were  in  a  ^ 
cage;   flocks  of  crows  whirled  about  among  the 
tree-tops,  and  over  the  abandoned  quarries,  filled  , 
with  rain-water,   two  or  three  wild  ducks  were 
diverting  themselves,   their  nasal   trumpet-calls 
echoing  through  the  silent  paths.     But  Richard 
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kd  in  his  head  that  day  a  deafening  blare  of 
tompets,  which,  as  he  walked,  he  accompanied 
with  his  usual:  " Poum-poum ;  *'  but  the  "poum- 

E'ium"was  jo)rful  and  excited,  as  light  and  airy 
the  refrain  consisting  of  trills  and  roulades 
one,  the  ballad  of  love  and  of  regeneration 
which  echoed  all  about  him  while  he  walked 
through  an  imaginary  forest,  full  of  perfumes  and 
lights  and  the  songs  of  birds.  So  they  could 
love  each  other,  embrace  each  other  once  more; 
lothing  seemed  beyond  repair  to  his  amorous 
l^cart,  and  he  had  already  ceased  to  feel  that  hor- 
nble  burning  sensation,  that  red-hot  coal  in  the 
ptof  his  stomach,  which  caused  a  contraction  of 
*llhis  limbs.  His  jealousy  was  cured,  his  wound 
•ashed  in  Lydie*s  tears  and  blood. 

Dear  girl!  How  she  must  have  suffered,  to 
«ve  reached  the  point  of  suicide,  —  she  who  loved 
life  so  well !  There  was  no  further  question  of 
pardon  for  one  who  had  expiated  her  sin  so  cruelly. 
Sie  came  to  him  with  a  new  flesh,  purified  by 
'offering;  and  it  would  be  sweet  to  rest  his  head 
pen  it,  to  breathe  that  sweet  fragrance  of  ripen- 
\g  youth,  that  aroma  of  violets  and  lilies  of  the 
Hey  which  the  underbrush  exhales  toward  the 
)se  of  spring. 

^^Sapristi!  Monsieur  Richard;  you're  a-foot 
ght  and  early.  Are  you  in  a  hurry  for  your 
^fast?  If  not,  come  into  the  Hermitage  a 
rment,  and  break  a  crust  with  us." 
*But  perhaps  your  daughter-in-law  won't  like 
my  good  Eugene." 
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"Oh!  yes,  indeed!  It  will  be  a  change 
her,  for  once,  not  to  have  to  eat  alone  with 
old  skin." 

The  Indian,  who  was  returning  from  his 
round,  his  rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder  a 
rabbit  in  his  game-bag,  admitted  Richard  b] 
Pac6me  gate,  — formerly  the  gate  by  which  h 
vehicles  entered  the  convent, — with  its  maj 
arch  and  worm-eaten,  disjointed  planks,  ope 
into  the  grass-grown  courtyard  where  the  you; 
Sautecoeur's  wedding  guests  danced  and  n 
merry  a  few  months  before.  Two  wine-sh 
deserted  during  the  week,  and  the  keeper's  ho 
flanked  by  its  odoriferous  and  noisy  kennel,  o 
pied  the  site  of  the  former  Hermitage  around 
rustic  yard.  While  they  were  drinking  a  g 
of  old  Hollands  as  an  appetizer,  in  the  neat,  v 
lighted  living-room,  on  the  walls  of  which  sir 
hunting  scenes  were  painted  in  water-color, 
daughter-in-law  joined  them,  in  fashionable  at 
and  with  her  hair  carefully  dressed,  notwithst 
ing  the  early  hour,  but  red-eyed,  and  with  ar 
of  drowsiness  and  ennui.  When  she  spied  Ric 
F6nigan,  instead  of  the  gendarme  or  woodci 
whom  she  expected  to  find  at  table  with  her  fal 
in-law,  her  eyes  shot  fire,  her  sickly,  mah 
little  face  became  pretty  in  the  frenzied  desi 
be  so. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  whispered  the  In( 
confidentially,  behind  his  enormous  hand,  \ 
the  coquettish  daughter-in-law  made  haste  tc 
the  table,  brushing  against  them  with  her  s! 
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her  sleeves.  "A  bourgeois,  a  gentleman  — 
was  sure  of  stirring  her  up  with  that.  And 
fancy  that  she  passed  the  night  in  tears,  on 
:  iccount  of  certain  earrings  which  some  one  gave 
i!  kr,  and  which  I  gave  back,  because,  in  my  boy's 
.:  ihsence— " 

':•    "Why,  where  is  your  boy,  Eugene? " 

1    "With  the  regiment,    Monsieur  Richard,   on 

plementary   service.      He  's   crazy   over    the 

e  of  soldier,  to  the  point  of  injuring  himself 

his  shop,  and,  what  *s  worse,  with  his  wife. 

Yesterday,    look  you,    when   she  returned   from 

Ciosbourg,  where  I  sent  her  to  get  some  ants' 

•ggsfor  the  pheasant-house,  the  little  one  brings 

tith  her  a  pair  of  gold  earrings  in  place  of  the 

little  iron  things  I  bought  for  her  the  other  day 

t,  the  Y^res  f ^te.     '  Who  gave   you  those  ? '  I 

isked  her.  —  *  The  duchess,  father. '  —  As  I  know 

that  her  ladyship  is  not  of   the  giving   kind  — 

fine  may  say  that  of  one's  masters,  eh,  Monsieur 

Richard?  there's  nothing  dishonorable  in  it  —  I 

fiwat  once  where  the  present  came  from;  and  in 

'the afternoon,  without  the  little  one's  suspecting 

it,  I  went  up  to  the  Chiteau,  and  I  said  to  the 

dDchess,    who   was   on    the    stoop    talking  with 

If.  Alexandre :    *  Madame   was   kind   enough   to 

five  my  daughter  some  beautiful  jewels.  *  —    She 

ooks  at  me  with  a  way  she  has :  *  I  —  give  your 

toghter  jewels? '  —     That  old  thief  of  an  Alex- 

ndre  made  up  a  face  to  warn  her.     At  last  she 

nderstood.  —  *  Oh !  yes,  of  course,  I  remember. 

Veil,  what  is  it;   doesn't  your  daughter  think 
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they  're  fine  enough  ? '  —  *  A  hundred  tini 
fine  for  the  likes  of  us,'  I  replied,  in  all  ho 
*  and  she  asked  me  to  return  them  to  you,  b 
an  honest  woman  who  isn't  rich  has  no 
to  wear  trinkets  of  such  value.' — 'T 
Eugene;  you  can  go,'  the  duchess  replied 
I  waited  for  M.  Alexandre  at  the  end 
bridge,  all  the  same,  to  warn  him  that  tl 
time  he  undertook  such  a  commission,  < 
honor  of  Sautecceur!  I  *d  send  him  to 
header  in  the  Seine,  with  a  bullet  in  the 
of  his  forehead. " 

The  keeper's  little  round  eyes  had  assi 
savage  expression. 

"But  whom  did  the  earrings  come  j 
asked  Richard,  who  felt  that  he  was  turnin 

"  From  some  one  whom  it  is  better  for 
to  mention,"  said  the  keeper,  suddenly  re 
his  awkwardness.  ^^Dame!  the  little  one 
like  it.  I  heard  her  muttering  all  nigh 
Then  this  morning  we  had  a  thorough  e 
tion.  I  warned  her:  *  You  have  two  husba 
to  speak,  my  child.  If  one  of  them  is  bli 
too  good-natured,  the  other  is  suspicious,  j 
a  rough  grip.  You  must  walk  straight,  < 
out ! '  " 

La  Sautecoeur,  in  a  great  white  apron,  v 
sleeves  rolled  up,  brought  to  the  table  an 
with  mushrooms,  whose  savory  odor  fill 
whole  room,  and  reached  as  far  as  the  \ 
where  the  hungry  beasts  sniffed  under  t 
door.     But  neither  the  savor  of  the  rustic  d 
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stess's  alluring  eyes  could  rouse  Richard 
n  from  the  gloomy  reflections  suddenly 
by  the  young  prince's  shadow;  and  more 
fice  during  the  repast,  Eug&ne,  who  talked 
ly  as  he  ate,  with  the  typical  sluggishness 
3easant,  born  of  long  days  and  vast  spaces, 
tonished  to  hear  M.  Richard,  at  the  most 
ting  point  of  his  stories  of  lying  in  wait  at 
or  man  or  beast,  humming  away  like  an 
lerly  boor. 

e  her  son  tarried  at  the  Hermitage,  believ- 
•  to  be  sound  asleep,  Mme.  F^nigan  — 
those  active  creatures  who  cannot  sleep 
daytime  —  ordered  the  carriage,  and  was 
o  the  orphanage  at  Soisy.  The  tall  trees 
entrance  to  the  convent  and  the  fretted 
of  its  chapel  were  visible  at  a  long  dis- 
the  front  was  being  whitewashed,  and 
"tyard  was  crowded  with  ladders,  tubs  of 

masons  and  hodmen  going  to  and  fro, 
le  surveillance  of  the  white  cap  with  wide- 
vings  of  Sister  Martha,  the  Irishwoman, 
s  substitute  for  Mademoiselle  de  Bourron, 
srior,  who  had  been  confined  to  her  bed 
ig  while. 

have  workmen  here,  you  see,"  she  said  to 
6nigan,  walking  forward  to  meet  her;  and 
ed,   in   a  lower  tone,  as  she  guided  her 
the  labyrinth  of  apparatus : 
lappens   very  conveniently;   the  children 

sisters  are  forbidden  to  come  this  way. 
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Thus  Lydie's  room,  in  this  wing,  is  protec 
from  curiosity  and  indiscretion.  When  y 
daughter  arrived  this  morning,  there  were  onl 
few  masons  here,  and  the  sister  who  acts  as  dc 
keeper,  an  old  acquaintance  of  hers,  to  whor 
have  intrusted  the  duty  of  carrying  up  her  m( 
and  keeping  her  room  in  order.  I  have  also  t 
the  doctor,  the  most  judicious  and  reserve( 
men,  who,  as  he  comes  to  see  the  superior  o 
day,  will  make  a  call  on  Lydie  at  the  same  ti 
her  room  being  very  near;  and  I  do  not  tl 
that  our  dear  girl  would  have  been  better  s 
tered  and  nursed  anywhere,  either  at  the  phea 
house  or  the  Hermitage." 

"I  think  so,  too,   Sister   Martha;   and  it 
really  an  inspiration  from  on  high  that  turnec 
thoughts  toward  you,  as  I  dared  not  take  my 
Lydie  directly  to  Uzelles.     But  I  trust  tha 
shall  not  abuse  your  hospitality.*' 

At  that  Sister  Martha  waved  her  long 
arms  with  a  touch  of  Irish  petulance: 

"  You  trust — you  trust.  Ah !  you  *re  not  g 
to  take  her  away  from  me  at  once!  She  : 
weak  still,  so  pale.  Think  of  that  long  jou 
for  the  first  time  she  went  out !  The  doctor 
told  her  she  must  not  leave  her  bed  for  tvv 
three  days.     Shall  we  go  up  and  see  her?' 

She  added,  in  a  loud  tone,  so  as  to  be  hear 
every  one:  "Let  us  go  and  pay  our  respec 
our  dear  mother  superior;  you  will  find  her  i 
chamged;"  then  led  the  way  to  the  broad  \ 
case,  with  white  walls  like  those  of  a  Ma 
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ise,  and  a  freshly  painted  stair-rail.  The  large 
ds  of  her  rosary,  and  the  bunch  of  keys  which 
er  left  Mme.  Fdnigan,  rattled  in  the  long  cor- 
)r,  at  the  end  of  which  was  Lydie's  room. 
he  lay  in  bed,  white  as  a  sheet  but  with  her 
}  open,  and  restrained  a  cry  of  joy  when  she 
Mme.  F^nigan. 

Why,  mother,  you  here  already  ? " 
What  would  you  have,  my  child;  I  could  not 

Nor  could  I,"  replied  Lydie,  calling  her 
ition  to  the  fact  that  her  room,  which  was 
spacious  and  bright,  was  at  the  corner  of  the 
ling,  with  one  window  looking  on  the  open 
try,  the  other  on  the  little  garden  into  which 
class-rooms  opened,  and  where  the  children 
"A  all  the  time  that  the  courtyard  was  so  lit- 
L  "Ever  since  morning  I  have  heard  the 
Ten  dancing  and  singing  and  reciting  les- 
and  the  voices  of  the  good  sisters.  It 
5  to  me  that  I  am  still  a  pupil  and  that  my 
is  coming  to  recite.  And  the  road,  —  our 
road.  When  you  came  in  I  was  listening  to 
)  noises,  all  its  active  movement.** 
le.  F^nigan  smiled,  and  leaned  over  her. 
ou  don't  mention  Richard.?  " 
did  not  dare,*'  murmured  the  convalescent, 
mg  thin  face  clouding  sorrowfully.  But  as 
other  told  her  of  the  way  in  which  the  story 
r  journey  and  their  reconciliation  was  re- 
I,  the  explosion  of  tears  at  the  end,  the 
sh  longing,  the  trembling  hands  of  the  man 
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who  had  never  ceased  to  love  her,  life  returned 
that  pretty  face  as  the  color  returns  to  a  piece 
cloth  that  has  been  washed.  * 

"Now  I  am  sure  that  our  fears  were  groun^*^^ 
less,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  taken  you  straigl*^ 
to  his  arms.     I  will  tell  him  as  soon  as  I  go  hout^^ 
that  you  are  here,  and  we  will  come  and  fetcJ* 
you  to-morrow  morning." 

"Oh!  not  to-morrow;  not  yet,  I  beg  you,"  saJ^JP 
the  young  woman,  in  dismay,  pulling  up  the  bed?-^ 
clothes  with  a  childish  gesture;  "I  should  be  toO* 
frightened.  I  am  so  thin,  so  ugly  —  and  thcii#* 
that "  —  she  pointed  to  the  star-shaped  wound**^ 
under  her  left  breast.  —  "  The  doctor  said  h^- 
should  have  to  dress  it  several  times.  And  \t' 
Richard,  when  he  sees  me,  should  not  love  m<!f 
any  more,  should  not  want  me  —  " 

"But,  my  child,  if  he  is  to  know  that  you  art?i 
here,  nothing  can  keep  him  away  from  you."        '^'r 

"  Let  him  believe  that  I  am  still  a  long  way  off;  r: 
that  my  health  demands  it.  That  is  not  far  from  -c 
the  truth  after  all. " 

"And  suppose  he  insists  on  going  to  join  you?"  c 

"You  will  invent  some  little  falsehood  to  keep  ^ 
him  from  it  —  and  you  will  let  me  stay  a  few  days  i 
in  this  home  of  my  youth,  where  he  knew  me  and  - 
loved  me,  where  I  will  recover  my  strength  and  r 
try  to  become  beautiful  and  worthy  of   his  love 


once  more." 


In  that  which  her  words  and  gestures  left  unex- 
pressed could  be  divined  a  feeling  that  she  must 
purify   herself    by   solitude   and   meditation.     It 
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semed  to  her  that  within  the  white  walls  of  the 
phanage  she  would  become  a  little  girl  again. 
id  Mme.  F^nigan  understood  her  so  well  that 
;  replied,  without  further  urging : 
'It  shall  be  when  you  wish  and  as  you  wish, 
darling  child;  don't  be  unhappy  about  it." 
Is  she  went  out  she  passed  a  few  moments  with 
superior,  so  that  she  could  tell  Richard  that 
had  seen  her,  and  thus  account  for  her  visit 
:he  orphanage.  To  Sister  Martha,  who  was 
:ing  over  a  contractor's  account  by  the  bedside 
he  drowsy  old  nun,  she  whispered:  "I  have 
ded  to  leave  our  little  Lydie  with  you  a  few 
;  longer ;  I  shall  come  often  to  see  her.  As 
entered  the  carriage,  she  said,  "  Drive  home. 
•  Mother  de  Bourron  is  very  weak,  very  weak." 
lese  words,  spoken  aloud  for  the  coachman's 
:fit,  made  him  smile  contemptuously  on  his 
He  knew  what  to  think;  for  the  cabman 
the  station  had  told  that  morning  at  the 
ener's  lodge,  that  Mme.  Fenigan  had  left  the 
.  with  a  young  woman  who  seemed  very  ill, 
whom  they  had  left  at  the  convent  of  Soisy  as 
passed;  and  Richard  was  still  in  ignorance 
is  wife's  presence  in  the  province,  when  all 
servants  knew  it !  There  is  no  large  household 
re  such  things  do  not  happen. 
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XII. 

To  her  great  surprise,  Mme.  Ftoigan, 
turning  to  Uzelles,  had  not  to  contend  w 
son's  amorous  haste.  He  was  silent  and  g 
but  he  was  affectionate  to  his  mother,  one 
her  Richard  of  the  evenings  passed  togeth 
the  chess-board.  As  they  played,  thei 
heads,  bending  over  the  board,  almost  t( 
but  what  a  gulf  between  their  minds! 

"What  has  happened  to  him?"  the 
thought.  "That  furrow  between  his  ey< 
contraction  of  the  nostrils,  and  his  evei 
humming.  It 's  a  new  attack,  —  I  am  si: 
it  *s  a  new  attack.  Shall  we  continue  t 
them  long.?**  —  Richard,  meanwhile,  was 
to  himself,  "She  did  well  not  to  bring  he 
my  wound  is  too  raw  still;  it  is  better  tc 
few  days.  Here  I  am,  wild,  frantic  agai 
ply  because  that  Charley's  name  was  me 
in  my  presence.  If  my  poor  love  had  be< 
I  should  have  tormented  her,  with  no  pity 
weakness." 

However,  after  a  week  of  secret  tempe; 
lowed  by  calms,  he  said  to  his  mother,  v 
kept  him  constantly  informed  of  Lydie's 
tion,  as  if  she  were  still  at  Quiberon: 
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'Now  I  am  sure  of  myself.     Let  us  go  and 

fch  her,  —  shall  we  ? " 

Mme.  F6nigan  smiled. 

"We  have  n't  far  to  go." 

"How  so  ? " 

"Barely  half-an-hour,  with  the  landau." 

"Half-an-hour  from  here  to  Quiberon.^    I  don't 
iderstand. " 

Why,  Lydie  has  been  at  the  orphanage  ever 
Ihce  I  came  home.  —  Now  don't  get  excited,  you 
peat  child.  We  will  have  the  horses  put  in  after 
Ircakfast,  and  this  evening  you  shall  bring  your 
life  back  to  the  Pavilion  at  last.  How  is  that? 
be  you  satisfied  t " 

WTiat  words,  what  exclamations  could  have  ex- 
rcssed  Richard  F^nigan's  anxious  joy  as  he  sat 
:side  his  mother  in  the  landau,  driving  toward 
)isy,  between  the  forest  and  the  Seine.?  A 
7ely,  cold,  clear  day,  with  wind,  and  sun,  and 
3w;  and  his  bosom  swelled  with  the  memory 
similar  afternoons  passed  in  the  parlor  with 
J  light  wainscoting,  —  the  winter  that  he  was 
ang  court  to  Lydie.  Then,  as  to-day,  the  sun 
;hed  on  the  snow,  which  the  north  wind  swept 
like  fine  dust;  then,  as  to-day,  he  lacked 
rds  to  express  his  ecstasy;  and  of  the  chant 
oned  by  all  the  fibres  of  his  being,  not  a  sound 
Qe  forth,  nothing  could  be  heard  save  his  heart- 
its,  marking  time  for  his  speechless  emotion, 
n  years  had  passed  since,  on  that  same  road, 
that  same  countryside,  all  swathed  in  white, 
mother  tried,  as  she  tried  now,  to  divert  his 

15 
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thoughts,  talking  without  interruption,  on  t 
back  seat  of  the  carriage :  "  I  have  had  the  Pav 
ion  prepared.  You  are  to  dine  together  in  t 
study ;  I  thought  that  would  be  better  the  fi 
night.  Then  to-morrow  we  will  begin  oi 
more  our  life  together;  Lydie  herself  asked  t 
it  might  be  so.  There  is  so  much  delicacy 
feeling  in  that  child!  and  so  refined,  too, 
distinguished!  I  begin  to  believe,  with  Sr 
Martha,  that  she  is  really  of  noble  birth ;  she 
bom  great  lady.     Ah !  here  we  are. " 

The  landau  had  drawn  up  noiselessly  on 
snow,  at  the  foot  of  the  main   stairway,  wl 
Sister  Martha  awaited  them. 

"This  makes  us  ten  years  younger,  Mons 
Richard,"  said  the  Irishwoman,  in  her  ean 
tone  and  manner.  "  It  was  I,  do  you  remem 
who  took  you  into  the  parlor.?  This  time  you 
find  our  dear  daughter  in  her  bedroona.  \ 
mother  and  I  will  join  you  in  a  little  while,  w 
we  leave  Mademoiselle  de  Bourron." 

Richard,  left  alone  in  the  corridor,  hesitat( 
moment.  Emotion  hampered  his  slightest  mc 
ments.  From  the  room  where  he  was  expec 
doubtless,  a  voice  said  before  he  knocked :  "  C< 
in,"  —  a  sweet,  dear  voice,  which  he  had 
heard  for  a  long  while.  "  I  will  run  to  her  \ 
open  arms;  I  will  have  her  against  my  br 
before  I  speak  a  word. "  —  That  was  the  pror 
he  had  made  to  himself.  She,  likewise,  inten 
to  throw  herself  on  his  neck,  to  close  his  mc 
with  a   long  kiss.     Nothing  of  what  they 
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mned  took  place,  because  they  had,  as  the  say- 
is,  reckoned  without  their  host,  and  the  host 
!  was  the  flesh,  the  beautiful,  tempting  and 
stable  flesh.  Lydie,  when  he  entered,  was 
ding  at  the  window  on  the  further  side  of  the 
1,  in  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  snow, 
inst  the  white  glass  her  figure  was  sharply 
ned,  flowing  and  full,  moulded  into  a  dress 
5e-colored  woollen ;  her  pretty  face,  in  shadow, 
surrounded  by  a  nimbus  of  fine  curly  hair, 
her  pearl-gray  eyes  looked  darker  than  they 
He  stopped,  amazed  to  find  her  as  youth- 
nd  lovely  as  in  his  most  passionate  dreams, 
inrith  an  envelopment  of  voluptuous  grace 
1  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  newly  acquired, 
;ps,  in  the  other's  arms;  an  unhealthy  charm 
1  attracted  and  repelled  him  at  once,  intoxi- 
him  with  love  and  with  frantic  rage. 

stood  like  a  statue,  two  steps  away;  it 
;d  to  him  that  if  he  approached  her  his 
s  would  irresistibly  wind  themselves  around 
turtle-dove's  neck,  to  punish  it  for  the 
's  caresses.  At  the  same  time,  a  horrible 
ng  sensation  about  his  heart  warned  him 
the  malady  had  laid  hold  of  him  anew,  and 
t  a  profound  despair  in  face  of  the  impossi- 
'  of  resuming  life  d  deux^  since  that  very 
y  was  the  seat  of  the  malady;  and  every 
that  he  looked  at  her  he  went  wild  with 
isy.  And  as  all  these  sensations,  which 
led  him  swiftly  and  with  great  violence, 
summed  up  in  an  intense  longing  to  weep, 
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he  hung  his  bead,  and  said,  in  a  hollow  v 
with  a  trembling  of  the  lower  lip,  "Good  2 
noon,  Lydie." 

That  was  all  he  could  find  to  say  at  that 
ment,  for  which  he  had  longed  so  eagerly. 

"Good  afternoon,  Richard,"  she  replied 
an  echo.  Then  there  was  a  pause,  during  \ 
they  listened  to  the  hissing  of  the  coke  01 
hearth,  and  the  humming  of  a  dictation  exe 
which  came  up  from  the  class-room  of  the  1 
girls.  Suddenly,  on  the  snow-covered,  m 
road,  a  cornet  and  violin  struck  up  the  first  1 
measures  of  a  quadrille,  and  purged  the  al 
phere  of  the  embarrassment  and  distress 
weighed  them  down. 

"A  wedding-party,"  murmured  Lydie,  ini 
tively ;  and  Richard,  walking  to  the  window 
her,  added:  "Is  it  Saturday,  pray?"  As  ii 
old  days  during  their  betrothal,  the  road- 
dear  old  road  —  came  to  their  assistance. 

"  It  was  a  Saturday  that  I  arrived  from  Brel 
with  mother."  That  word  "mother,"  whicl 
pronounced  affectionately,  was  very  swee 
Richard's  ears.  "I  was  awakened  by  not 
a  wedding  fiddle  like  this  one.  It  gave  me 
pleasure ! " 

Richard,  who  was  watching  the  procession, 
to  her,  in  an  undertone,  without  turning 
head,  "So  you  haven't  forgotten  our  Cc 
road  ? " 

"Oh!  no,"  she  replied.  She,  too,  looked 
and  pointed  to  Pere  Sautecoeur,  who  was  re 
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rom  the  station  with  his  son.  Another  of 
familiar  sights,  the  old  keeper  going  to 
his  son  every  Saturday,  and  returning  with 
;hrough  the  forest,  sometimes  by  Uzelles, 
:imes  by  Soisy,  according  to  the  preserves 
d  to  inspect.  The  boy  passed  Sunday  at 
lermitage,  and  Monday  morning  his  wife 
to  the  station  with  him,  the  father  going  to 
his  weekly  report.  Those  two  giants,  walk- 
ose  together  at  the  military  step,  shoulder 
Dulder,  without  speaking,  made  the  most 
ng  sight  imaginable. 
\  Sautecoeur's  son  has  returned  to  the  regi- 

bard  had  no  sooner  made  that  remark  than 
sed  himself  for  doing  it,  for  he  had  evoked 
ir  anxious  thoughts  the  image  of  the  young 
,  who  served  in  the  same  troop  with 
e's  boy.  His  elegant  figure,  his  curly 
ike  a  pretty  wanton's,  appeared  before  their 
;  eye;  and  again  an  oppressive  silence  suffo- 
them.  Luckily,  another  figure  appeared, 
tract  their  thoughts,  —  Pere  Georges  with 
llet  and  his  stick,  sitting  in  the  sun,  oppo- 
e  orphanage,  on  a  stone  from  which  he  had 
d  the  snow.  Richard  expressed  his  sur- 
hat  so  old  a  man  could  have  dragged  him- 
far  in  such  weather. 

seems  as  if  he  must  have  divined  my  pres- 
n  the  house,"  said  Lydie.  "Whenever  I 
tiy  curtain  aside  in  the  afternoon  I  am  cer- 
)  find  him  in  the  same  spot.  *' 
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Mirivet,  whom  she  had  invited  to  dine  with 
that  evening  in  order  not  to  be  left  alone, 
awaiting  her. return  in  the  salon. 

"Well,    well!     How's    this?     Where's  yc 
wife?"    inquired   the  good  man  as  he  stood 
front  of  the  fire,  his  wet  boots  steaming. 

"I  could  not;  I  could  not,"  said  the  poor  f^ 
low,  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  vehemence,  whi 
the  mother  motioned  to  their  neighbor  to  % 
silent.  He,  himself  had  momentous  matters  ] 
his  head,  of  which  he  discoursed  to  his  frieM 
all  through  dinner.  The  cur6  of  Draveil  and  d 
municipal  council  had  actually  undertaken  tofon 
him  to  open  the  Little  Parish  Church,  which  i 
longer  belonged  to  him,  as  he  had  presented  it 
the  Commune.  To  which  old  Napol6on  replii 
that,  as  he  paid  the  clergyman  and  the  sacristai 
the  right  to  select  them  naturally  belonged  t 
him.  So  long  as  Abb^  C^res  was  vicar  of  Dravd 
no  other  priest  than  he  should  say  mass  in  th 
roadside  chapel ;  thereupon  the  cur^  'had  madi 
divers  hypocritical  representations  to  the  council 

"  Is  Uzelles  to  be  left  without  God  while  w 
vicar's  penance  lasts?"  And  all  the  honest  ol 
fogies  of  the  municipality  fell  into  the  trap,  hai 
ing  no  suspicion  that  it  was  a  question  of  pu' 
ting  a  few  more  extra  sous  into  that  evil-minde 
priest's  already  well-lined  poor-box. 

"But,  by  the  glorious  name  I  bear,"  said  Nap 
l^on  M^rivet,  brandishing  his  dessert-knife  ov 
his  companions*  heads,  "  I  will  rid  the  commui 
of  him,  —  even  if  I  have  to  apply  to  the  Sove 
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E  Pontiff,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  deco- 
me  with  the  order  of  Saint-Gr^goire." 
"But,  meanwhile,  you  are  forced  to  open  your 
:h,"  interposed  Mme.  F6nigan,  amused  by  his 

**That   is  where  you  are  mistaken,  madame. 

ilin,  the  mason,  will  send  his  men  to-morrow 

sweep  the  snow  off  the  steeple  and  do  a  little 

tinting  up.     It  will  be  a  long  job,  the  weather 

80  bad  and  your  country  workman  is  so  lazy. 

will   hardly  finish  before  the  day  that  my 

abb^  leaves  the  Trappist  convent  of  Aigue- 

le."    And  the  old  man's  indignation  vanished 

a  frank  and  hearty  laugh. 

When  the  mother  had  retired,  and  the  two  men 
left  alone  in  the  salon,  they  had  one  of  those 
intimate  conversations  which   had  become 
ibitual  with  them  since  their  chat  in  the  poppy 
sld.    The  younger  laid  his  heart  bare,  described 
weaknesses,  his  agonizing  torture,  revived  at 
le  first  meeting. 

"I  realized  that  if  I  should  bring  her  home  we 
bould  lead  a  horrible  life  —  and  yet,  I  have  for- 
iven  her,  and  with  all  my  heart.  What  is  there 
ithin  me,  then,  that  rebels,  that  will  not  con- 
mt?  Ah!  my  friend,  you  didn't  tell  me  it 
ould  be  so  hard ! " 

He  paced  the  room  as  he  spoke,  discharged  his 
ords  vehemently,  with  gestures  like  those  of  a 
)wer  of  tares.  The  old  man,  nervous  too,  but 
mtrolling  himself,  poked  the  fire.  —  "I  know 
II  about  it ;  I  have  been  through  it.     When  my 
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^  As  soon  as  possible,  my  dear  boy.*' 
''Very  well;  I  will  bring  my  wife  to  the  Pa 
ion  to-morrow,  we  will  pass  a  day  together  th( 
and  that  shall  be  the  supreme  effort  If  I 
not  satisfied  with  myself,  if  I  make  her  too  d 
erable,  you  will  see  me  at  your  house,  read} 
start,  the  next  morning  at  dawn.'' 
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XIIL 

'  first  evening  in  the  large  salon  at  Uzelles, 
her  husband  and  the  woman  whom  she  never 
[  now  by  any  other  name  than  mother,  was 
tely  sweet  to  Lydie.  When  she  opened  the 
,  and  her  long  white  hands,  chasing  each 

over  the  key-board,  wandered  into  the  fkst 
ires  of  Pergolese*s  divine  melody,  of  which 
ird  had   so  often  sung  the  bass   in  his  de- 

the  same  emotion  grasped  them  both  by 
iroat;  they  felt  that  they  were  united  and 
I  again  forever,  their  hearts  full  of  pity  and 
rdon.  Outside  the  north  wind  groaned  in 
arkness,  the  sleet  pelted  against  the  win- 
Never  before,  as  on  that  evening,  had 
5*s  adventurous,  gypsy-like  little  face  real- 
he  charm  of  the  domestic  hearth ;  it  seemed 
•  that  she  had  awakened  from  a  nightmare, 
'as  beginning  life  anew,  — a  happy,  simple 
mveloped  in  the  arms  of  her  worthy,  loyal, 
y  spouse.  Suddenly  they  heard  songs  and 
ter  on  the  road  below.  "  What  is  going  on 
vening?"  Richard  asked, 
niy,  those  are  the  masks  —  Mardi  Gras,** 
:he  mother;  and  as  the  same  thought  passed 
gh  the  minds  of  all  three,  for  a  moment  they 
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avoided  looking  at  one  another.  Last  y 
the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  bell 
outer  gate  was  rung  violently,  and  sevei 
riages  stopped  at  the  main  entrance  ai 
gorged  into  the  abruptly  awakened  saloi 
multitude  of  young  men  and  women  in  ma 
burlesque  attire,  who  danced  and  capere< 
a  long  while  before  Charlexis  made  his 
ance,  — he  and  the  lovely  Jewesses  who  hac 
bled  that  evening  at  the  Chateau  of  M^r 
Ah !  that  inopportune  echo  of  the  carnival 
it  the  cold  and  darkness  from  without 
the  salon,  and  banished  its  genial,  afle< 
warmth.  Richard  rose.  "Come,  Lye 
must  let  mamma  go  to  bed." 

Mme.  F^nigan  wished  to  ring  for  som< 
go  with  them. 

"  Useless,  mamma ;  Lydie  knows  the  h< 
well. " 

Yes,  she  knew  it.  But  what  meaning 
give  to  those  words }  Was  it  cruel  ironj 
pose  to  insult  her  by  recalling  hours  oi 
and  folly?  In  that  case  her  martyrdom  w 
beginning.  Lydie's  hands  and  cheeks 
cold  as  ice  when  she  went  to  Mme.  Yiw 
bid  her  good-night. 

He  had  said  to  her,  "  Let  us  try  again, 
of  no  use  I  will  go  away."     And  since 
been  at  the  house,  during   their   long   af 
walk  in  the  park  and  kitchen-garden,  duri 
ner,  during  the  evening,  there  had  been  r 
—  not  a  word,  not  a  glance,  not  a  pressur 
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1,  which  constituted  an  allusion  to  the  past, 
yet,  opportunities  had  not  been  lacking; 
he  seemed  to  exert  the  greatest  tact  and  deli- 
in  avoiding  them,  so  that,  although  she  had 
\  rather  hopelessly,  she  was  beginning  to 
!ve  in  the  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  their 
life  and  happiness.  She  believed  in  it  more 
gly  as  the  hour  for  retiring,  for  the  intimate 
srse  of  the  bedroom  drew  near.  Strong  in 
beauty  and  in  the  sincerity  of  her  resolu- 
,  she  thought:  "Let  me  once  have  him  in 
rms,  I  am  sure  he  will  remain  mine."  But 
that  accursed  reminder  of  the  carnival  she 
I  presentiment  that  her  happiness,  near  at 
as  it  was,  would,  none  the  less,  elude  her. 
)w  closely  she  pressed  against  Richard  in 
irk  avenue !  Every  moment  her  foot  slipped 
e  ice,  and  gave  her  an  excuse  for  leaning 
him;  and  the  loud  breathing  of  the  great 
is,  released  for  the  night,  and  prowling 
jh  the  park  and  around  them,  the  cracking 
\  sleet-laden  branches,  the  slamming  of  the 
of  the  isba  in  the  distance,  startled  her 
and  again,  and  caused  her  to  throw  herself, 
ering,  against  her  husband's  heart. 
have  known  you  to  be  braver,*'  he  said, 
\  but  without  responding  to  her  pressure  of 
m. 

iss  nervous,  perhaps,  my  dear.  —  "  And  in 
2r  tone :  "  I  have  suffered  much,  you  see. " 
oped  for  an  outburst  of  compassion  which 
3t  come. 
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When  they  reached  home,  they  ivent  first 
the  study,  where  fire  and  lights  awaited  th€ 
as  they  did  upstairs.  She  would  have  prefer 
their  bedroom  at  once;  but  Richard  was  del 
mined  to  see  her  beside  him,  real,  living  fl 
and  blood,  in  the  room  where  be  had  dreama 
her  in  such  utter  despair. 

"  This  is  where  I  was  most  unhappy.  I  w( 
plant  myself  in  that  easy-chair  and  think  of  ] 
looking  at  the  road  and  the  bend  in  the  ri 
above  the  bridge.     What  ghastly  hours!" 

She  put  aside  her  fur  cloak,  all  wet  with  si 
and  standing  straight  before  him,  one  hand 
each  shoulder,  she  said :  "  I  have  injured  you, 
dear  husband;  but  I  will  atone  for  the  injur 
devotion  and  affection.  Read  what  my  eyes 
and  have  confidence  in  me.  I  owe  you  a  very  g 
deal,  and  I  will  pay  my  debt;  you  will  see. 
She  tried,  nervously,  to  draw  him  toward  the  1 
she  offered  him.     "  Come  to  our  room ;  come. 

He  repelled  her,  without  anger,  but  very  fin 

"  Go  up  alone ;  I  shall  stay  here. " 

"  Really,  do  you  mean  it } "  she  murmi; 
trembling  so  that  he  tried  to  find  excuses  foi 
cruelty. 

"  It  is  too  strong  for  any  argument  I  ca 
do  it;  I  am  afraid  of  making  you  too  unhapp) 

She  held  out  her  hand,  resigned  to  whatcvc 
wished. 

"Good-night,  then." 

The  stairs  creaked  under  her  boots,  am 
heard  women's  voices  above.     Then  Rosine  c 
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and  w€nt  to  celebrate  the  carnival  at  the 
ner's.  He  knew  that  Lydie  was  alone  in 
}om;  and,  convulsed  by  an  inward  tempta* 
jrawn  this  way  and  that  by  conflicting  sen- 
ts,  he  threw  himself  on  the  couch  at  last, 
s  the  night  there,  as  he  had  done  so  many 
in  the  absence  of  his  beloved.  But  she 
>o  near.  How  could  he  sleep,  with  the 
sness  caused  by  her  presence  and  their 
ary  separation.  He  accused  himself  of 
ity,  of  folly,  and  remembered  his  neigh- 
vords :  "  It 's  only  a  matter  of  an  embrace/' 
he  rose :  "  I  am  going  to  her,"  and  checked 
f  with  frantic  tears.     At  last  he  could  no 

resist,  and  went  upstairs. 

was  in  their  great  low  bed,  the  shaded 
)eside  her  casting  its  light  on  her  arms^ 
oulders,  her  neck,  which  were  left  bare 
he  drapery  of  a  dainty  night-dress.  When 
ir  him  her  beautiful  pearl-gray  eyes  gleamed 
hantly,  but  she  speedily  dropped  her  eye- 
Tiided  by  feminine  prudence, 
►t  yet  in  bed?"  she  said,  beckoning  him 
y/  with  her  finger-tips.  He  approached  the 
owly,  dissembling  the  dazzling  sensation 

by  the  unconstraint  with  which  that  lovely 

•fFered  itself  to  him. 

e  n*t  you  afraid  of  taking  cold  t "    He  spoke 

w  tone,  his  mouth  dry  with  longing.    Then 

led,  suspiciously,  "Before,  you  know,  you 

o  sleep  in  high-necked  chemises,  what  I 

o  call  your  scaphanders^ 

16 
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"Yes,  the  kind  we  used   in  the  dormito 
the  orphanage.     But  I  wanted  to  remind  y 
our  night  at  H6tel  Favart."     And  with  her 
around  his  neck,  she  whispered  in  his  ear: 
boy,  don't  you  see  that  I  expected  you?" 

He  closed  his  eyes,  the  better  to  resist 
rejoined,  as  if  in  a  dream :  "  Ah !  Hdtel  F; 
what  a  night !  But  you  can  never  give  ni( 
intoxicating  bliss  again." 

"  Why  ? " 

"Because  all  these —  *'  he  pointed  to  her 
her  shoulders  —  "  no  longer  belong  to  me 
You  gave  them  to  another  man." 

He  shook  off  her  embrace  with  a  fierce  ge 
but  she  drew  him  back  by  the  heart-brokei 
in  which  she  said,  "So  you  think  I  am  no 
ished  enough,  that  all  these  have  not  suffic 
expiated  my  sin.^  Look."  Beneath  her  t 
still  firm  and  spotless,  the  wound  in  healir 
left  two  or  three  deep  scars  in  the  mutilated 
"They  had  to  probe  very  deep  for  the 
Look  at  the  mark  they  made  —  and  if  you 
how  I  suffered,  in  spite  of  their  chloroform 

"  Poor  darling ! "  said  Richard,  in  a  bu 
pity.  He  leaned  over  the  lovely,  wrinkled 
and  his  lips  breathed  upon  the  scars.  1 
abruptly  drew  back,  reflecting  that  she  ha 
fered  that  martyrdom  for  another.  —  "  Y< 
your  lover,  in  a  frenzy  of  despair  because 
longer  loved  you." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Richard ;  I  had  no  i 
left  but  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  man  of 
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speak.  Ask  your  mother,  who  watched  me 
light,  and  heard  me  call  you  in  a  delirium 
:h  told  no  lies.  I  thought  only  of  you,  who 
always  so  kind ;  of  the  peaceful,  happy  life 
)ffered  me,  and  which  I  regretted  with  despair 
/  heart. " 

"as,  I  know,  you  are  a  good  girl.  You  ask 
othing  but  to  be  allowed  to  love  me,  to  give 
lat  joy;  but  in  spite  of  everything,  if  he,  the 
,  were  here,  if  he  should  call  you,  merely 
a  sign,  you   could  not  keep  yourself  from 

to  him." 
ush !  hush ! " 

:  he  kept  on,  lashed  himself  to  a  white  heat 
ny.  "Why  hush?  it's  very  simple.  I  am 
iful,  stammering  fool;  I  don't  dare,  I  don't 
But  he  knows  so  well,  he  is  so  hand- 
Tell  me,  he  sang  you  the  Malaga  ballad, 
t  he?  the  sin  of  the  eyes  —  did  he  teach  you 
—  that  and  all  the  others  —  " 
ichard,  I  implore  you." 

;  tried  to  close  his  mouth,  she  had  thrown 
ms  about  him,  when  a  blast  on  a  hunting-horn 
-doors  brought  him  to  his  feet,  deathly  pale, 
it  was  the  method  of  communication  with 
ourg  in  the  old  days.  Charlexis  would 
nee  that  he  was  coming  to  dinner,  Richard 

reply  in   the  same  way;   and  the   joyous 
jhes  from  bank  to  bank,  over  the  sounding- 
of  the  river,  enabled  the  two  houses  to  meet 
aternize. 
isten,  Lydie." 
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His  eyes  were  haggard^  and  be  crushd 
fingers  as  in  a  red-hot  vise. 

"Why,  my  dear,  it's  at  Clfement's  —  it's 
gardener's  apprentices." 

"  No,  no ;  that  comes  from  the  terrace  at  C 
bourg.  How  it  rings  out  over  the  water  !- 
knows  that  you  have  come  home,  and  is  si{ 
ling  you  in  the  old  way.  Do  you  hear?  " 
as  the  bugle  poured  forth  its  echoing  blast 
the  darkness,  his  frenzy  rose  higher  and  hi| 
"How  he  persists!  How  he  must  want 
To  lie  to-night  with  my  wife!  What 's  tha 
why,  certainly,  my  dear  prince.  Wait,  wait 
I  answer  him." 

He  darted  into  the  hall,  only  to  return  a 
moments  later,  ashamed,  sobered  as  it  ^ 
Lydie  was  sitting  on  a  chair,  dressing,  and 
bing  bitterly.  He  knelt  before  her :  "  Wher 
you  going }     What  do  you  mean  to  do  1 " 

"  Let  me  go ;  I  cannot  stay  here.  It  is  toe 
rible  for  you  and  for  me.  I  will  pass  the  : 
with  your  mother,  and  then,  to-morrow,  I  wi 
away,  as  it  is  beyond  your  strength,  dear." 

She  repulsed  him  now,  in  her  turn,  tri- 
defend  herself  against  the  embrace  in  whic 
enveloped  her  bare  legs,  the  frantic  kisses 
her  drenched  stockings.  At  last  he  lifted  he 
carried  her  to  the  bed  and  began  to  soothe 
to  coax  her  with  loving  words,  which  at  1 
flashed  up  again  and  became  shrieks  of  wr 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  you  know.  I  am  { 
mad.     It  is  that  miserable  wretch." 
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"Why  talk  of  him  all  the  time,  since  it  is  all 
wer;  since  he  is  dead  to  me  ? " 
^  "Ah!  we  should  be  too  happy  if  he  were  dead. 
Jut  he  lives,  the  monster;  I  can  feel  him  prowl- 
ing about  you.  Woe  to  him  if  I  fall  in  with 
Sim!  If  I  do,  nothing,  no  one  can  prevent  me 
from  killing  him." 

"Prevent  you?  why,   on  the  contrary,   I  will 

kip  you,  for  all  the  harm  he  has  done  me,  that 

ie  is  still  doing  me  by  depriving  me  of  your 

love." 

She  clung  to  his  neck,  talked  to  him  lip  to  lip, 

^d  when  she  had  finished  fell  back,  exhausted* 

>ii  the  pillow.     He  was  almost  angry  with  her 

or  not  struggling  longer,  convinced  that  every- 

hing  depended  on  her,  on  the  ardor  of  her  desire, 

nd  that  if  her  arras  held  him  with  more  force  he 

ould  not  free  himself.     That  idea  betrayed  him 

ito  a  torrent   of  heart-broken,  bitter  sentences 

oncerning   Charlexis'    perfection   and    his   own 

iferiority,    an    incoherent,    endless    monologue, 

le  wearying  repetition  of  which  at  last  began 

)  tell  upon  himself. 

The  hunting-horn  had  ceased.  Amid  the  pat- 
iring  of  the  sleet  on  the  windows,  the  clock  of 
le  Little  Parish  Church  struck  three.  Richard 
lused  eagerly  beside  the  bed,  a  twofold  current 
rawing  him  to  and  from  it  with  equal  force;  and 
1  a  voice  lowered  to  the  soft  accents  of  a  prayer, 
e  said : 

"  My  wife,  my  child,  let  us  have  an  end  of  this, 
implore  you!    Tell  me  that  I  am  mistaken; 
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that  you  no  longer  love  him.  Swear  it, 
I  may  take  you  fearlessly  in  my  arms.  Y 
you  do  not  answer;  you  will  promise  nothi 
it  because  you  are  still  his }  because  a  li( 
cost  you  too  dear?  —  Answer,  Lydie;  ir 
name,  say  something." 

He  leaned  over  her,  and  grasped  her 
but  felt  that  they  were  limp  and  lifeless 
hands.     She  was  asleep — a  heavy  child's 
marked  by  a  light  rosy  breath  between  her 
lips. 

He  had  hated  himself  so  for  tormenti 
with  unkind  words;  but  he  might  have  \ 
until  morning,  or  even  longer.     She  was 
He  shook,  at  first,  with  bitter   laughter, 
gave  place  to  a  gentle,  tender  sentiment 
of  that  confessed  weakness,  that  collaps 
their  scene.     He   softly  pulled  the   bed- 
over  her  shoulders  and  beautiful  arms,  a: 
ried  the  lamp  to  the  study,  where  he  walk 
walked,  without  pause,  listening  to  the  h 
they  struck  in  the  steeple  of  the  church 
highroad,  —  the  church  of  pity  and  of  par 
which  he  would  not  have  believed  the  aj 
to  be  so  difficult. 

When  day  broke  behind  the  frost-coven 
dows,  he  went  to  place  himself  at  his  nei| 
disposal. 
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XIV. 

fE  soft,  misty  May  morning,  Chuchin  was  row- 
[  up  the  Seine,  from  Athis  to  Evry,  in  his 
i-warden*s  skiff,  with  his  official  brass  badge, 
king,  along  the  shore,  new  places  for  his  nets 
the  coming  season.  Simply  by  the  way  he 
ted  along,  by  his  easy  fashion  of  handling  the 
;,  by  the  habits  of  loitering  and  gossiping 
had  adopted,  one  could  divine  the  master's 
jnce,  and  an  absence  that  had  lasted  a  long 
le.  The  whole  river  belonged  to  the  fish- 
len.  Barges  floating  down  with  the  current 
ed  him  a  drop  to  drink ;  he  shouted  obscene 
urks,  from  a  distance,  to  the  wives  of  the 
;emen  and  raftsmen,  and  the  washerwomen 
the  great  flat  boat  moored  near  the  bridge, 
ing  more  noise  all  by  himself  than  all  the 
tings  and  wagtails  on  both  banks.  He  had 
passed  the  washerwomen,  who  threatened 
with  their  beaters,  when,  on  raising  his 
1  with  the  movement  of  the  oars,  he  saw  that 
lified  death's-head,  M.  Alexandre,  leaning  over 
rail  of  the  bridge. 

[idden  in  the  shadow  of  the  piles,  Rosine's 
er  ceased  rowing  for  a  moment,  and  com- 
led  silently  with  his  short  pipe,  watching  the 
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ex-steward.  "What 's  the  old  filibuster  dawdli 
there  for?  To  be  sure,  he  don't  lose  a  wc 
of  the  gossip  on  the  laundry-boat,  the  comir 
washing-place  of  the  commune;  but  M.  Al 
andre  knows  a  thing  or  two  himself;  he  co 
teach  all  those  old  scandal-mongers.  No,  he  p 
tends  to  be  looking  down  at  the  water,  but 
little  eye  's  squinting  toward  the  railway  stati 
He  's  certainly  expecting  some  one." 

In  two  strokes  he  emerged  from  the  shad 
and  said,  in  his  cracked,  sneering  old  voice  :- 

"Are  you  trying  the  bait  already,  P&re  A 
andre?  It 's  a  long  while  from  now  to  the  of 
ing  of  the  season." 

The  other  seemed  embarrassed  and  adjuj 
his  eye-glasses,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  cons 
his  reply. 

"You  did  n*t  know  you  were  so  near  the  tr 
old  Chuchin ;  I  am  watching  a  school  of  gudg< 
that  won't  get  into  your  nets."  —  He  paused 
if  listening  for  sounds  from  the  railway; 
what  he  took  for  the  train  for  Paris  was 
groaning  of  the  lock-gates  in  the  distance, 
leaned  over  toward  the  skiff,  and  contin 
"  What  news  is  there  at  your  place  ?  Has  n't 
master  come  back  from  his  Algeria  yet?  " 

"Sly  dog!  as  if  Rosine  didn't  tell  you  e\ 
thing  that  happens  at  the  house." 

M.  Alexandre  made  a  wry  face.  He  avo 
speaking  of  Rosine  with  her  father,  from  a  fee 
of  delicacy  which  that  boor  did  not  underst 
perhaps,  also,  because  he  feared  unpleasant  cc 
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5.  "Look,  Chuchin/*  he  cried,  to  change 
iversation,  "there's  your  tenant  going  to 
lar."  Pfere  Georges  had,  in  fact,  come 
his  cabin,  blinking  at  the  bright  light 
1  by  the  water,  tottering  on  his  legs,  and 
in  both  hands  a  fishing-pole  of  intermin- 
igth. 

d-for-naught ! "  growled  the  keeper,  with 
temptuous  hatred  of  the  peasant  for  the 

0  can  no  longer  work ;  "  that  was  a  bright 
furnish  lodgings  for  that  old  bag  of  rags, 
at  the  devil  *s  he  going  to  do  with  his 
rhe  fishing  isn't  open." 

't  you  see  that  he  has  a  bottle  fastened  to 
?  He  *s  getting  in  his  stock  of  Seine 
just  watch  him!  isn't  he  funny?" 
bank  being  very  high,  the  old  man  had 
that  means  of  reaching  the  river.  But 
er  was  low;  he  was  obliged  to  stretch 
out,  to  lie  on  his  stomach  in  the  help- 
iggles  of  his  old  carcass.     Alexandre  and 

1  were  much  amused  by  the  pantomime. 
11  split  his  skin." 

s  full  to  the  brim;  his  head  will  drag 
r,  sure.  Hallo !  take  care,  PSre  Georges, 
there  you  go !  " 

'  of  distress,  wild  and  desperate,  one  of 
)arse  outcries  in  which  a  man  expends 
vitality,  woke  the  echoes  of  both  banks, 
nmotion  among  the  reeds  on  the  shore 
where  the  old  man  had  fallen,  headfore- 
id  some  peasants,  who  were  at  work  in  a 
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field  near  by^  succeeded,  not  without  difiku! 
in  pulling  him  out  of  the  water.  When  they 
put  him  on  the  bank,  shivering  and  drend 
still  holding  his  pole  in  his  clenched  fing 
then,  and  not  until  then,  did  the  keeper,  y 
had  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  was  rid  of 
tenant,  pull  to  the  spot  with  a  few  strokes, 
hypocritically  offer  his  assistance. 

At  the  same  time  the  Paris  train  left  the 
tion,  and  Sautecceur's  daughter-in-law  appei 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  in  her  light  sum 
dress  with  pink  stripes,  which  the  breeze  f 
the  river  blew  against  her  legs.  She  had  ace 
panied  her  husband  to  the  train,  escorted  I 
stout  lady,  short  and  panting  for  breath, 
was  wheeling  a  baby- carriage,  —  Mme.  N 
wife  of  a  professor  at  a  college  in  Paris,  who 
hired  a  chamber  at  the  Hermitage  to  give 
infant  daughter  a  breath  of  the  health-gi 
odor  of  the  woods.  As  soon  as  she  spied  th< 
steward's  blue  suit,  La  Sautecoeur's  face  chanj 
and,  asking  Mme.  Noel  to  wait  for  her  at 
foot  of  the  hill,  she  tremblingly  approached 
Alexandre,  who  leaned  against  the  railing  of 
bridge,  without  moving,  and  watched  her  < 
ing  toward  him.  A  few  words  were  rapidlj 
changed  in  a  low  tone. 

"The   prince  at   Grosbourg  —  appointmen 
the  forest  —  Chene-Prieur. " 

"  Impossible  —  too  closely  watched.'* 

"The  Indian.?" 

"Yes.     He  wears  my  life  out." 
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feople  passed,  —  country  people,  tradesmen. 
5  baker  bowed  to  them  f rotti  under  the  h()dd  of 
wagon.     The   butcher's   boy,   on  horseback^ 

I  a  large  basket  of  meat  across  his  vrhite 
n,  turned  to  smile  at  them;  and  M.  Alex- 
e  pretended  to  be  describing,  in  a  very  loud 
,  the  accident  to  Pere  Georges,  pointing, 
earnest  gestures,  to  the  erushed  and  btoketi 
;,  to  the  hut  where  they  had  taken  the  poor 
nan.  — "  Ah !  I  really  thought  they  would 
to  call  Foucart's  wagon."     Then,  in  a  Idwer 

"To-morrow,  Thursday,  ^  Corbeil  market 
eleven  o'clock,  the  jeweller's  on  Rue  Saint- 
—  you  can  select  the  jewels  together. " 
don't  know  —  I  can't  promise,"  whispered 

II  girl  in  an  uncertain  tone,  her  eyes  on  the 
>n,  where  fivry  lock  was  discharging  its 
rt.  She  added,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
^ere  within  hearing :  "  Poor  Pere  Georges ! 
Qorrhage  at  his  age!  Thanks,  Monsieur 
.ndre." 

adame  —  " 

I  laundresses  below,  who  had  not  allowed  the 
fcy  of  their  beaters  amid  the  echoes  of  the 
*  to  interfere  with  their  following  atten- 
the  mysterious  portion  of  this  short  dia- 
,  when  they  saw  M.  Alexandre  bring  it  to 
;e  by  throwing  a  kiss  with  his  finger-tips 
led  the  old  beau  with  their  invectives, 
rake-hell  of  an  Alexandre  f  So  La  Chuchin 
't  enough  for  him;  now  it  was  La  Saute- 
However,  it  ran  in  the  family :  the  Indian 
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was  always  the  most  famous  cuckold  in  the  ] 
vince;  now  his  son  was  following  suit,  i 
they  banged  their  clothes-beaters  and  laug 
until  they  split  their  dresses. 

With  no  suspicion  that  that  music  was  for  1 
Sautecoeur's  daughter  rejoined  her  companioi 
the  foot  of  the  slope;  and,  while  assisting 
to  push  her  little  carriage,  suggested  that  t 
should  go  together  to  Corbeil  market  the  1 
day.  They  would  harness  Blanche  to  a  neighb 
carriole. 

She  herself  would  drive  —  a  lovely  road  thrc 
the  woods ;  it  would  do  the  little  girl  no  en< 
good.  "  But  my  father-in-law  must  think  that 
your  idea.  He  is  too  suspicious  of  his  daugl 
in-law,  as  he  is  of  all  women,  for  that  ma 
You  are  the  only  exception;  I  don't  know  > 
Before  you  came  to  stay  with  us,  he  would  n'1 
me  walk  in  the  forest  without  my  husbanc 
You  can  tell  him  you  have  some  shopping  tc 
We  '11  have  a  good  time,  I  promise  you." 

If  Pere  Sautecoeur  displayed  too  much  disti 
Mme.  Noel  certainly  displayed  too  little. 
a  month  past  the  good  woman,  as  innocentl 
possible,  had  connived  at  the  villainous  desigi 
Charlexis  on  his  lieutenant's  wife.  That  bi 
honest  nurse's  face,  and  the  title  of  college 
fessor  borne  by  her  husband  reassured  the  ke 
so  completely  that  he  laid  aside  his  habits  of 
picion  and  espionage.  The  two  friends  wen 
alone  every  day,  carried  the  little  girl,  folc 
chairs,  and  some  luncheon,  and  established  i. 
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TCS  at  the  rondpoint  of  the  Chene-Prieur,  in  a 
serve  which  was  not  in  the  Indian*s  district. 
;  ladies  talked  and  sewed,  and  read  the  Petit 
r«^  aloud,  mingling  the  news  items  with  the 
ling  of  insects  in  the  underbrush  and  the 
iming  of  birds  in  the  tree-tops.  After  an  hour 
epose,  Mme.  Sautecoeur  would  suggest  walk- 
a  little,  and  would  end  by  taking  a  turn  in 
forest  alone,  her  corpulent  friend  being  es- 
illy  fond  of  not  moving  about> 
the  old  grass-grown  park  walls,  pierced  here 
;here  by  high  gates,  which  skirt  that  part  of 
orest  of  Steart,  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye 
lee  a  tract  of  Velvety  grass,  caressed  by  the 
anging  branches  which  move  to  and  fro  in 
aintest  breath,  like  Bengal  punkahs.  At 
Lrther  end  of  one  of  those  immense,  myste- 
lawns,  a  great  parasol  of  light-brown  silk 
s  awaited  the  young  woman  in  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  forgotten,  and  under  that 
)1,  which  covered  him  completely,  handsome 
exis  comfortably  stretched  out  in  the  rich 
The  door  of  the  Hermitage  being  closed 
a  since  the  keeper  had  caught  him  kissing 
LUghter-in-law,  he  had  improvised  this  camp 
dgnation,  a  really  dangerous  and  precarious 
t,  where  they  could  exchange  only  furtive 
;,  awkward  endearments,  in  haste  and  appre- 
3n.  A  better  opportunity  would  doubtless 
out  of  their  meeting  at  the  market. 
len  the  Hermitage  carriole  crossed  the  long 
s  of  Corbeil   the  next  morning,  the  little 
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town,  ordinarily  silent  and  deserted,  was  swa 
ing  with  noise  and  bustle.  Huddled  compa 
about  its  old  cloister,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Seine,  the  gardens  laid  out  in  terraces  oppof 
and  the  gradual  levelling  of  the  perspecti 
gave  it  a  vague  look  of  B^le,  in  the  neighborl: 
of  the  Miinster,  —  but  Bile  on  a  day  of  cant 
competitions,  invaded  by  all  the  outlying  villi 
and  farms. 

On  the  market-place  and   in  the  neighbo 
streets  was  a  tangled  mass  of  rustic  vehicle 
all  sorts,  making  circulation  very  difficult. 
Sautecoeur  drove  hers  into  the  cloister  of  Ss 
Spire,  a  calm  and  deserted  spot,  in  the  very  h 
of  the  town,  always  cool  because  of  the  br 
that  circulates  around  the  old  church,  and 
Mme.   Noel  to  wait  for  her  until  she  had  n 
her  purchases.     "  If  the  little  one  is  tired, 
can   go   into  the  church.     There  *s   a   beaui 
knight   carved   out   of    stone."     And   with 
she  ran  away,  with   beaming  face,  to  keep 
appointment. 

The  prince,  who  had  arrived  before  her,  wa 
a  corner  of  the  crowded  shop,  selecting  earri 
an  empty  chair  all  ready  beside  his  own. 
sat  down  in  it,  and,  pressing  close  to  each  ot 
they  talked  in  low  tones,  turning  the  earring! 
a  little  square  of  black  velvet,  while  all  arc 
them  farmers  from  Morsang,  whose  sons  \ 
about  to  be  married,  accompanied  by  band 
kinsfolk  and  acquaintances,  haggled  over  the  y 
ding  jewels  with  jests  and  loud  laughter,  umbr< 
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lofty  head-dresses,  so  that  you  would  haive 
jht  you  were  at  the  Palais>Royal  on  an  even- 
^hen  some  side-splitting  Labicherie  was  in 
ess.  But  the  lovers  had  something  better 
than  make  merry.  The  Indian  was  ordered 
for  night  duty  that  night,  with  the  whole 
of  forest  keepers. 

will  be  at  the  Hermitage  at  ten  o'clock. 
2  your  chamber  window  open." 
>h!  I  beg  you  not*  No,  I  am  afraid ! " 
fraid  of  what?  Your  husband's  in  Paris; 
d  man  will  not  come  home  until  six  in  the 
ng.  We  must  look  out  and  not  go  to  sleep; 
e  shall  hardly  care  to  do  that.  Just  think, 
it  —  a  whole  night  to  ourselves,  for  the  first 

spoke  into  her  neck,  into  her  hair,  while 
as  trying  on  her  new  jewels.  The  wedding- 
had  gone*  The  shopkeeper  and  her  sister, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  wan  and  faded,  relics 

old,  exhausted  race,  a  type  frequently  seen 
ine-et-Oise,  approached  the  prince,  bowing 
e   ground,  and  asked   if   Monseigneur  had 
1  what  he  required. 
es,  Madame  Souchotte,  —  this  complete  set, 

I  will  come,  myself,  and  get  to-night." 
ttecoeur's  daughter  rose,  blushing  and  ready 

just  as  a  fine  landau  stopped  in  front  of  the 
which  was  very  dark  already,  and  was  made 
larker,  as  by  the  unfurling  of  a  great  awn- 
rer  its  window.  —  "  Madame  Finigan's  car- 
"  said,  the  shopkeeper,  in  a  respectful  tone, 
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although  somewhat  less  humble  than  that  j 
which  she  addressed  Charlexis.  Ohl  key-boai| 
of  the  honest  tradesman,  a  hundred  times  moii 
delicately  shaded  than  the  Chinese  gamut ! —  Tin 
prince  did  not  stir,  did  not  turn  his  head;  but  thi 
expression  of  his  smile  changed,  became  wicke<k 
as  he  saw  a  tall,  graceful  woman's  figure  enter  tli| 
shop.  i 

"  Is  my  watch  ready  ? "  Lydie  had  not  strengtl 
to  finish  her  question.  Whether  she  would  o| 
no,  a  nervous  cough  strangled  her  voice.  Slul 
had  not  seen  him  since  the  Monte-Carlo  farc^ 
the  rupture  and  the  flight ;  and  behold !  the  tail 
nished  mirror  of  a  jeweller's  shop  unexpected^ 
exhibited  to  her  that  pretty  face,  instinct  wit| 
impudence  and  rascality.  She  had  a  rapid,  com 
plicated  sensation:  disgust,  terror,  wrath;  and  a 
the  same  time  joy,  at  finding  no  touch  of  regre 
mingled  therewith,  and  at  being  able  to  banish 
at  last,  an  uncertainty  which  sometimes  disturbe 
her  when  she  asked  herself :  "  What  will  my  fee! 
ing  be  when  I  see  him  again  ?  " 

Great  God !  if  she  had  ever  loved  him,  it  wj 
all  over  now.  And  that  Sautecoeur,  with  h( 
eyes  like  red-hot  coals  and  her  faubourg  impi 
dence,  was  very  wrong  to  glare  at  her  so  fiercel; 
Her  watch  was  ready ;  she  took  it,  and  went  01 
without  a  word.  But,  when  her  mother-in-la 
saw  her  distressed  features,  she  cried:  "Wh 
has  happened  to  you  ? " 

"  Such  an  unfortunate  meeting !  "  murmun 
Lydie,  taking   her  seat   beside  her.     And,  in 
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voice,   because  of  the  coachman,  who  was 
himself   into  a  knot  to  listen,  she  named 

exis.  —  "  Ah !  I  ought  never  to  have  come 

is  market." 
was  my  fault,  dear  child.     But  you  never 

:,  and  I  was  anxious  that  you  should  have  a 
of  fresh  air  for  once.  *' 

had  a  presentiment  that  something  would 


fl. 


mother's  expression  showed  her  alarm: 
something  would  happen  ?  " 
1 !  nothing  of  the  sort  that  you  might  well 
rom  a  mad  fool  like  me.  ^lo,  I  love  my 
id ;  I  shall  never  love  any  man  but  my  hus- 
-  but  how  can  I  tell  him  whom  I  met  ?  " 
^  us  keep  it  to  ourselves.  When  every- 
is  going  so  well,  and  M6rivet  sends  us  such 
lews!  We  might,  perhaps,  delay  his  cure 
B  return." 

ten  we  must  lie  —  not  tell  him  everything 

freed  to  do,  and  as  I  have  not  once  failed  to 

Dekehas  been  in  Algeria." 

lie  they  were  talking,  the  carriage  proceeded 

t&roagh  the  crowded,  narrow,  noisy 

l» : stopped  at  the  druggist's,  the  sta- 

s^fltllft!  saddler's,  the  trellis-maker's,  —  all 

iMIr^Cpune  out  to  the  door  for  orders,  and 

1   with  packages  and  bottles,  the  seat 

--^n  which  Libert  moved  restlessly 

-  ^e  j^^  and  it  was  a  genuine  woman's 

^foundly  confidential   and  senti- 

-vted  by  household  matters,  by  fre* 

17 
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quent  stops  and  bargainings  with  tradespeopli 
In  front  of  the  pastry-cook's,  where  the  land^ 
had  stopped  to  give  orders  for  Sunday,  the  magfl 
trate  Delcrous,  handsomely  dressed  and  gloved 
with  glossy  beard  and  gleaming  teeth,  appeafi^ 
at  the  carriage  door.  They  had  not  seen  him 
Uzelles  for  months;  but  he  was  just  about  to 
a  hasty  breakfast  at  the  pastry-cook's,  preparaU 
to  taking  the  train  and  calling  upon  the  ladic 
having  something  very  important,  very  urgent, 
ask  them. 

"  Very  well !  get  in,  and  come  back  to  hi 
fast  with  us,"  said  the  mother;  and  as  he  gl< 
took  his  seat  opposite  them,  among  the  pad 
Lydie,  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  presence 
one  of  their  friends  of  the  old  days,  looked  at  til 
little  tables,  all  laid,  behind  the  windows  in  ^ 
dark  pastry-shop,  and  asked,  with  an  assum^ 
air  of  interest:  "So  this  is  where  you  take  yon 
meals  ? " 

"  Yes,  Madame,  only  two  steps  from  my  offid 
The  courtroom  is  at  the  end  of  the  street,  on  th 
little  square  by  the  mill." 

She  continued  to  look  about  absent-mindedlj 
having  no  suspicion  of  the  important  part  thai 
places  were  destined  to  play  in  her  future. 

"You  think  this  a  dismal  little  place,  Mei 
dames,  I  doubt  not  ?  And  so  do  I.  And  this  i 
why,  if  I  may  rely  on  your  sympathy.  —  By  th 
way,  what  news  from  Algeria?  When  does  01 
friend  Richard  return?" 

**  My  son  will  return  soon,  dear  Monsieiu:  De 
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;  but  you  know  that,  in  his  absence,  if  my 
Iter  and  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  —  " 
s  magistrate  bowed  and  smiled.     He  would 
ji  himself  when  they  were  away  from  the 
It  and  the  tumult. 
I  landau  left  Corbeil,  drawn   by  its  strong 

1  at  a  steady  trot,  leaving  behind  the  mam- 
chimneys-  of  the  flour-mills,  whose  smoke 
led  one  whole  quarter  of  the  glorious  sky. 

pedestrians,  cattle,  the  joyous  confusion 
2tum  from  market,  hastened  along  the  high 
)ad,  between  the  gleaming  river  below  and 
of  wheat  and  barley  rolling  away  in  a  green 
to  the  horizon.  A  carriole  driven  by  two 
1,  passing  swiftly  by,  and  swaying  from 
0  side,  grazed  their  wheels.     Lydie  recog- 

Sautecoeur's  daughter-in-law,  and  looked 
ind  pityingly  after  the  humble  carriole  as 
ted  along  the  rough  roads.     Ah !   how  she 

have  liked  to  call  out  to  her,  to  warn  her 

2  qujsigmires,  of  the  irreparable  falls  that 
xi  her.     But  the  little  vehicle  went  so  fast, 

.  already  so  far  away,  almost  at  the  edge  of 
oods,  —  the  dark  and  motionless  woods  on 
orizon ! 

the  opposite  direction  came  a  tinkling  of 
bells,  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  in  which  ap- 
i  a  caleche  drawn  by  horses  at  a  gallop, 
lions  in  the  blue  livery  of  the  d' Alcantaras, 
the  pretty  Jewesses  from  the  Chateau  of 
gis,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  d'Olmlitz, 
his  diamond'like  eyes,  his  implacable  smile 
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like  a  young  rajah's,  watching  the  well  fill  up  will 
lovely  pink  and  white  female  flesh.  When  thi 
equipage  had  disappeared  there  was  a  painfd 
silence  for  a  few  moments  in  the  Fdnigans*  lan< 
•*How  lucky  Richard  was  not  here!"  the  wonw 
thought.  Delcrous  wondered  if  it  would  be 
dent,  after  that  meeting,  to  risk  the  step 
which  he  had  come.  A  roadside  episode  made^ 
welcome  diversion. 

As  tlfey  were  ascending  the  hill  from  Sois 
two  little  girls  with  tow-colored  hair,  from 
gypsy  van  that  had  halted  in  a  neighboring  fid 
offered  baskets  for  sale  made  of  rushes 
water-grasses.  Although  the  hill  was  steep,  tl 
coachman,  impelled  by  a  professional  hatred 
beggars,  lashed  his  horses  just  as  Lydie 
out  her  hand  toward  one  of  the  little  bask< 
Mme.  Finigan,  who  saw  her  daughter-in-lai 
gesture,  called  to  him  to  stop,  but  in  vain; 
for  five  minutes  they  heard  the  little  girls  gaspii 
for  breath  behind  the  carriage,  and  the  patterii 
of  their  little  bare  feet  on  the  dusty  road, 
last  the  coachman  was  obliged  to  stop,  in  obedl^ 
ence  to  his  mistress's  repeated  orders.  LydiQ 
thanking  her  mother-in-law,  was  feeling  for  bcl 
purse  to  pay  for  her  trifling  purchase;  but  MadanH 
Fenigan  had  already  filled  the  little  outstretched 
hands  with  silver  pieces. 

"Does  that  surprise  you,  Monsieur  Delcrous?? 
she  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  Indeed,  Madame,  you  used  to  have  a  market 
antipathy  for  gypsies,  which,  by  the  way,  I  share 
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ember  having  had  a  discussion  with  your 
jncerning  this  same  Corbeil  road." 
ue.  filise  was  of  the  party  that  day." 
scisely,"  said  Delcrous,  his  face  beaming 
memory  of  little  Red-Riding-Hood.  And 
led,  showing  his  sharp,  separated  wolf's 
"As   you   have  mentioned  that  charming 


s  name  —  ** 


carriage  rolled  along  between  woods  and 
ad  slopes.  The  air  was  fragrant  with  the 
of  eglantine  in  bloom.  The  magistrate 
*red  the  place  and  the  hour  favorable  for 
/elation.  He  had  had  enough  of  living 
in  the  dark,  gloomy  corner  the  ladies  had 
:en.  And  they  only  knew  Corbeil  as  it 
I  market-days ;  they  could  not  imagine  the 
•y  torpor  of  that  little  town  where,  after 
o'clock   in  the  evening,   every  house  was 

every  light  out,  where  the  sound  of  a  car- 
passing  through  Rue  Notre  Dame  called 
»n  every  floor  the  remark :  "  Monsieur  le 
mt  is  returning  home  from  court,"  or,  "the 
as  for  the  Belle-Image  is  going  to  the 
."  There  were  no  clubs,  no  salons,  no 
.e  distraction  outside  of  work.  The  only 
age  was  that  Paris  was  less  than  an  hour 
;  by  rail,  and  he  could  conveniently  go 
:e  Vend6me  two  or  three  times  a  week,  to 
the  circuit  of  the  bureaus,  to  keep  an  eye 
:  the  promotion  which  would  help  him  to 
an  advantageous  marriage.  Moreover,  he 
*ed  of  hearing  the  waiter  at  the  Couverchel 
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cookshop  announce:  "Monsieur  le  Juge's  ^ 
ner."  —  And  ever  since  he  met  the  cousin  finlj 
Lorient,  that  pretty,  laughing  face,  over  wl 
grief  had  passed  without  leaving  a  wrinkle, 
never  been  out  of  his  mind,  filise,  when  he 
questioned  her  seriously  one  evening,  had 
poned  her  answer  to  the  next  day;  and  the 
day  she  had  gone  away.  After  months  of  wait! 
and  hesitation,  he  had  just  written  her  a  1< 
very  concise  and  sincere,  setting  forth  his 
tion,  his  future  prospects;  and  now  he  bej 
Mme.  Fdnigan  to  intercede  in  his  favor. 

"I  will  gladly  do  so,"  she  replied.     "Life 
Corbeil  is  not  very  lively  for  a  young  woi 
but  our  cousin  docs  n't  have  much  enjoyment 
Lorient ;  and  then,  we  shall  be  here  to  help 
amuse  her.     I  promise  to  write  her."  \ 

"  And  you  will  allow  me  to  add  a  few  lines  i 
your  letter,"  said  Lydie;  "for  I  have  learned  I 
know  and  love  dear  Iilisc." 

"Ah!  Mesdamcs,  Mcsdames,  how  can  I  than 
you?"  murmured  the  magistrate,  blushing  wif 
pleasure  under  his  thick,  close-trimmed  blai 
whiskers.  And  all  the  way  to  the  Chiteau  th< 
embellished  the  projected  marriage  with  schem 
for  pleasure-parties  at  the  Vieux-Gar^on, 
Sainte-GencviSve-des-Bois,  and  hunting  and  fi8 
ing-parties. 

"You  must  be  married  at  Sainte-IrSne,"  sn 
gested  Lydie,  playfully.  She  checked  herse 
somewhat  embarrassed;  but  Delcrous  was  u 
susceptible. 
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'As  Madame  filise  is  a  divorcee,"  he  observed 
ily,  "  there  will  be  no  marriage  in  church ;  and 
sorry  for  it.  It  would  have  been  delight- 
in  that  little  country  church.  —  By  the  way," 
added,  turning  to  Mme.  Fdnigan,  "  I  hear 
your  friend,  the  cur6  of  Draveil,  has  been 
irseded. " 

Oh !  he  has  been  no  friend  of  mine  for  a  long 
lile.  I  never  forgave  him  for  his  bitter  perse- 
ion  of  Abb6  C6r&s,  a  worthy  priest  —  " 
She  could  not  help  laughing  at  Delcrous'  ex- 
;ion  of  stupefaction,  for  she  had  never  before 
itioned  the  incumbent  of  the  Little  Parish 
lurch  in  his  presence,  except  with  profound 
tempt.  "What  would  you  have?  All  my  ideas 
re  changed.  I  am  no  longer  the  same  woman, 
low  did  that  happen.?  Perhaps  I  will  tell  you 
le  day.     It    may   be  of    service   to    you   on 


»ion. 


They  adjourned  to  the  salon  after  breakfast; 
*ydie  was  playing  one  of  Chopin's  preludes,  of 
iich  the  melodious  strains  aroused  a  noisy  Un- 
it in  the  great  paulownia  which  shaded  the 
tin  entrance  to  the  chateau,  when  there  was  a 
['ring  at  the  gate.     From  the  table  at  which  she 

iras  writing  to  filise,  Mme.  F^nigan  saw  visitors 

enter  the  courtyard,  and  hastily  left  her  seat. 
**Lydie,  my  child,  close  your  piano.     Here  is 

Abb6  C6r&s  with  another   priest ;   doubtless,  the , 

lew  cur6  come  to  call  upon  us." 
"  Is  that  the  Monsieur  C6r&s  of  whom  so  many 
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marvellous  things  are  told  ?  "  said  the  magistr 
approaching  the  window,  where  the  two  woi 
joined  him,  keeping  discreetly  out  of  sight  beh 
the  curtain. 

The  priests  walked  slowly,  talking  with 
indifferent  air,  that  seemed,  to  some  exte 
affected,  —  especially  in  the  case  of  M.  le  Cu 
a  plump  little  man,  whose  red  cheeks,  close 
shaven  double  chin  and  black  pelerine  gave  h 
the  appearance  of  one  of  those  stout,  sere 
prosperous  widows  whom  we  meet  so  often, 
stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the  two  large  roi 
boxes  on  either  side  of  the  stoop,  to  call 
vicar's  attention  to  a  clump  of  roses;  while 
Cdr&s,  who  had  held  his  hat  in  his  hand  su 
they  passed  through  the  gate,  inclined  his  wl 
head  and  robust  figure,  listening  with  childl 
deference  to  the  words  of  his  superior,  who  ^ 
at  least  twenty  years  his  junior.  And  that  ' 
the  rebellious  priest,  the  untamable  Lucifer  wh 
pride  they  proposed  to  crush  by  five  moni 
seclusion  at  the  Trappist  convent. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  the  incumbent  of  the  Li 
Parish  Church  doesn't  look  like  a  rich  man 

That  observation,  in  an  undertone,  was  aln 
involuntary  on  Delcrous's  part,  he  was  so 
pressed  by  the  contrast  between  the  two  cassc 
crossing  the  courtyard  in  the  bright  sunlight 
one  as  glossy  and  jet  black  as  the  other  was  ru 
and  worn,  and  threadbare.  But  the  contrac 
brow  of  Mme.  F^nigan,  the  tone  in  which 
said:  '*He  is  a  saint,"  cut  short  the  magistra 
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jests ;  he  even  restrained  a  strong  desire  to 

when  the  vicar,  as  soon  as  the  door  of  the 

was  opened  and  the  visitors  announced  by 

servant,    rushed  forward,  running  into  and 

turning  everything  in  his  way,  in  order  to 

first.    At  the  moment  no  one  understood  the 

ling  of  that  tumultuous  entrance;  and  the 

glance  which  his  hierarchical  superior  cast 

m  him  completely  disconcerted  Abb6  C6res, 

irally  so  humble  and  so  timid,  whose  ignorance 

social  laws  was  so  dense  that  he  believed  that 

'society,  as  in  a  religious  procession,  the  inferior 

mid  always  go  first,  the  choir-boy  before  the 

toon,  the  deacon  before  the  priest,  the  priest 

)re  the  bishop.     Here,  unfortunately,  notwith- 

iding  all   his  haste,    he  did   not   succeed   in 

riving  first.     "And  now  Monsieur   le  Cur6  is 

thought  the  poor  man,  as  he  made  his 

I  must  be  careful,  when  we  go  out,  not 

be  so  rude  again." 

That  preoccupation  gave  a  wandering  expres- 
to  his  bright  eyes  —  two  blue  spots  in  his 
ibumed  face  —  while  he  admired  his  curb's  fine 
iners,  his  way  of  bowing,  of  taking  his  seat, 
frf  congratulating  Mme.  F^nigan  on  the  splen- 
dors of  her  collection  of  roses,  her  Mar^chal 
Niels,  her  Gloire-de-Dijon,  and  also  of  talking 
music  with  Mme.  Richard,  of  analyzing  Wag- 
ner and  Schumann  like  a  consummate  dilettante. 
And  so,  when  Lydie,  who  had  become,  as  a  result 
of  her  sojourn  in  cosmopolitan  hotels,  a  great 
leader  of  foreign  novels,  introduced  the  names  of 


it 
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Tolstor,  Ibsen,  Meredith,  and  DostoTewski 
the  conversation,  the  new  cur6  proved  that  thi 
authors,  although  not  as  familiar  to  him  as 
breviary,  were  certainly  no  strangers  to  him. 

"What  a  manl"   said   the   honest,   ingenue 
eyes  of  Abb6   C6res,  as  they  rested    in  ecst 
on  his  superior's  smug,  pink-cheeked  face, 
the  cure,  little  touched  by  that  mute  admirati( 
thought  that  he  might   extort  some  amusemdl{ 
from   it,  and  abruptly  asked   the  poor  vicar 
opinion  of  Dostorewski.     The  old  priest's  bn 
cheeks   became  a  brick-red;   his  whole   face 
vealed  such  dismay  that  Delcrous  took  pity 
him. 

"Monsieur  I'Abb^  C6res  probably  has  no  til 
to  read,"  he  said  in  his  authoritative,  court-rc 
tone;  "he  has  too  many  poor  people  to  visit 
relieve." 

The  humble  priest,  distressed  by  those  euk| 
gistic  words,  which  seemed  to  him  to  detract  fro|| 
the  merits  of  his  superior,  moved  uneasily  on  hfc 
chair,  and  faltered,  in  his  hoarse  mountaineer^ 
voice,  that  he  was  no  more  deserving  than  others 
that  he,  too,  wasted  time  in  reading. 

"Nonsense,  C^res;  you  can't  make  me  belies 
that  you  have  read  Dostotewski,"  persisted  M.  1 
Cur6;  and  his  pelerine  rose  and  fell  with  hi 
hearty  laugh. 

"Well,  yes,  I  have  read  him.  Monsieu 
M^rivet  lent  him  to  me;  indeed,  I  detest  yoi^ 
DostoYewski.'* 

"You  detest  him?     Why,  I  pray  to  know? 
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Uried  the  cur6,  thunderstruck,  like  all  the 
kers.  It  is  true  that  the  rustic  priest  seemed 
idly  the  man  to  understand  the  author  of  the 
ramazo£Fs,  or  to  bear  him  ill-will  for  any  the- 

he  may  have  put  forth. 

'I  detest  him  for  having  made  Russian  pity 
liionable. " 
'Russian  pity?     What  do  you  mean  by  that, 

dear  abb^?" 

*I  mean  that  unjust  pity  which  is  bestowed 
y  on  knaves  and  strumpets,  which  we  feel  only 

the  miseries  of  the  galleys  and  other  vile 
tees,  as  if  misfortune  were  touching  only  in 
me  and  degradation.  That  is  what  I  call 
PAsian  pity.  We  have  all  known  worthy  work- 
pnen's  wives,  who  have  worn  themselves  out 
king  care  of  the  house  and  the  little  ones ;  who 
t?e  endured  privations  and  blows  without  com- 
muning; and  when  Dostofewski  throws  his  Rodion 
^he  feet  of  a  harlot,  who  symbolizes  all  human 
lisery  in  his  eyes,  I  consider  that  he  dishonors 
pverty  and  slanders  mankind. " 
(iThe  priest's  voice,  freed  from  its  hesitation, 
tog  out  melodious  and  strong.  As  he  proceeded, 
ps  expression,  as  well  as  his  gestures,  acquired 
Widence,  — the  breadth  and  freedom  of  the  pul- 
|it;  and  Lydie,  who  knew  him  only  by  having 
leenhis  threadbare  cassock  glisten  and  shrink  in 
fce  sun,  was  able  now  to  understand  the  enthu- 
tesm  of  her  mother-in-law  and  old  M6rivet. 

"You  know  that  that  form  of  pity  originated 
rth  us,  Monsieur  rAbb6,"  said  Jean  Delcrous- 
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**  It  dates  from  '48 ;  you  will  find  it  in  the  n( 
of  Victor  Hugo,  Mme.   Sand,  and  Eugene 
The  Russians  simply  borrowed  it  from  us, 
ing  it  to  suit  their  complicated  nerves.     All 
same,  DostoYewski*s  Sonia  belongs  to  the 
family  with  Fantine." 

The  judge,  overjoyed  to  show  the  ladies  thati 
was  no  more  lacking  in  reading  or  in  eloqi 
than  the  others,  raised  his  head,  and  inflated 
voice  as  at  the  Palais  de  Justice;  but  the 
of  his  speech  was  lost  in  a  scene  of  confusic 
Monsieur  le  Cur6,  considering  that  the  call 
lasted  long  enough,  had  suddenly  risen,  sail 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  started  for 
door,  before  the  vicar  observed  his  de] 
"Ah!  mon  Dieu!'*  said  the  poor  fellow,  "aj 
my  thoughts  were  elsewhere. "  —  He  leaped 
the  salon,  stumbled  over  a  stool,  overtui 
chairs,  and,  grasping  his  stout  little  cur6  by  tl|| 
arms  just  as  he  was  going  out,  exclaimed,  "N| 
1  will  not  permit  it.  I  know  too  well  what  I  oH 
to  my  superior.  '*  —  He  lifted  him  roughly  out  C 
the  way,  and  rushed  out  on  the  stoop,  where  fa 
arrived  a  good  first,  with  a  triumphant  gesture. 

"What  a  funny  old  fellow!  Why  is  he  alwa) 
in  such  a  hurry?"  Delcrous  asked  Lydie  and  IM 
mother  in  an  undertone,  as  they  watched  the  tn 
priests  walking  away.  The  curb's  pelerine  fltf 
tered  franticallv  with  his  vehement,  fulminatin 
gestures,  while  the  vicar  escorted  him,  cres 
fallen  and  dismayed  under  a  terrible  lesson  c 
social  proprieties,  which  profited  him  little;  fo 
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bey  met  the  postman  dismounting  from  his 
at  the  gate,  he  stopped,  absent-minded 
[npassionate  as  always,  to  ask  him  about 
k  wife.  They  heard  the  curb's  testy,  ner- 
3ice:  "When  you  are  ready,  Abb^!"  fol- 
by  the  protestations  of  the  hapless  C^res 
disappeared  in  a  whirl  of  dust  and  angry 

r  poor  vicar ! "  said  Mme.  Fdnigan ;  "  that 

the  man  to  make  his  life  smooth." 

ie  made  no  reply,  being  engrossed  by  a 

from  Richard,  announcing  his  own  and 
it's  return  on  the  following  Tuesday.  "In 
days,  mamma!  he  will  be  here  in  three 
'  The  joyful  tone,  the  way  in  which  she 
her  arms  around  her  mother-in-law's  neck 
:ed  such  perfect  sincerity  that  the  magis- 
aid  to  himself,  as  he  returned  to  Corbeil 
titfall,  "  Marriage  certainly  is  a  solid  insti- 
To  think  that  those  people  can  still  live 
y  together  after  such  a  strain  !  " 
s   the   world   judges,    seeing   of  men   and 

only  the  deceitful  appearances,  and  never 
ling  what  lies  underneath.  In  the  imme- 
:ircle  of  the  F^nigans,  among  those  who 
ed  or  blamed  the  husband's  indulgence, 
rdon  he  had  generously  granted,  how  few 
ted  that  the  drama  was  still  in  progress, 
ntense,  more  heart-rending  than  ever!  how 
spected  the  explanation  of  Richard's  long 
y  and  the  letters,  distressing  in  their  cruel 
3ny,  which  the  husband  and  wife  had  been 
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exchanging  for  two  months  1     Especially  in 
beginning,  absence  and  separation,  which  usi 
evoke  images  so  favorable  to  love,  sharpened, 
the  contrary,  the  husband's   jealous  excitetn( 
The   thought  that  the  prince  was  at  Grosb( 
that  they  might  meet,  might  see  each  other  z.\ 
led  to  a  repetition  in  interminable  letters,  writ 
in  feverish,  almost  illegible  handwriting,  of 
scene  of  the  night  preceding  his  departure:  " 
did  you  love  him  ?     Swear  that  you  love  him 
longer!"  —  And  she  swore  it,  covered  whole 
with  protestations,  exhausted  all  known  forms' 
oaths. 

At  last,  however,  the  beautiful,  varied  sceni 
of  the  Algerian  Sahel,  and,  much  more  than 
scenery,  upon  which  his  bourgeois  glances  hare 
rested,  the  coursing,  the  lying  in  wait  for  gai 
and  the  long  rides,  followed  by  dreamless  slui 
bers  in  his  tent,  relaxed  the  tension  on  Richj 
Fdnigan's  nerves,  and  turned  his  mind  aside  fr< 
the  fixed  idea.  The  tone  of  his  letters  change 
they  became  firmer  and  more  assured,  like  tU 
voice  of  a  convalescent.  One  day  M6rivet  wrote 
**  He  is  getting  better. "  —  And  after  a  little  whil 
Richard  confirmed  him:  "I  am  entirely  welL' 
Very  soon  came  the  letter  announcing  his  retuT 
on  the  following  Tuesday. 

Sitting  on  a  bench,  in  the  silence  and  solitud 
of  the  park,  Lydie  read  and  re-read  the  dear  lei 
ter,  filled  with  loving  words,  with  happy  projects 
The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  air  was  mil 
and   soft,    and   what   one   could   see  of   the  sk 
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reen  the  branches  changed  from  deep  blue  to 
Et,  pale  green.  Perfect  weather  to  hope  and 
Tust.  Suddenly,  behind  a  clump  of  trees 
e  at  hand,  she  heard  a  woman's  voice  scold- 
,  —  a  savage  voice  which  it  was  impossible  to 
^ize,  so  transformed  was  it  by  passion :  **  Go 
hide  yourself,  hussy!  Pretty  actions  for  a 
rried  woman !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed,  you 
ty  baggage ! " 

^ydie  had  risen,  in  dire  alarm,  thinking  that 
I  insulting  words  were  addressed  to  her;  but 
!  saw  Rosine  Chuchin  clinging  with  both 
ads  to  the  bars  of  the  gate  leading  into  the 
est,  and  vomiting  her  wrath  in  the  direction 
''a  pink-striped  dress  and  an  umbrella  flying 
b  the  woods.  The  washerwomen  had  told  of 
(Alexandre's  long  colloquy  with  La  Sautecoeur, 
d,  in  her  jealousy  of  her  old  lover,  an  intrigue 
Iween  them  seemed  the  more  probable,  because 
Ic  had  noticed  the  woman  for  several  days, 
ibwling  about  in  little  S^nart,  on  the  outskirts 
fUzelles,  whither  Alexandre  constantly  came. 
Wie's  presence  did  not  stop  her;  she  called 
pon  her  to  witness  the  creature's  impudence  and 
ifamous  behavior.  "What  do  you  think  of  such 
brazen -faced  creature,  Madame?  —  to  come  to 
ttr  houses  and  take  our  men  from  us!*' 
*Are  you  married,  my  poor  Rosine?  " 
"No,  madame,  but  there  are  things  almost  as 
*inful.  If  she  thinks  I  '11  let  her  do  as  she 
lleases!  It  isn't  her  idiot  of  a  husband  that 
''11  warn,  but  her  father-in-law,  the  Indian,  and 
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she  '11  have  to  settle  with  him.     You  shal 
dear  for  it,  trollop!" 

But  in  the  wood  road,  deliciously  peace] 
that  closing  hour  of  the  day,  there  was  no 
ment  save  the  leaping  of  a  young  rabbit,  c 
fluttering  of  a  pheasant  frightened  by  her 
voice.  Lydie,  amazed  to  find  so  much  pj 
in  that  peasant  girl,  whom  she  thought  to 
sleepy,  stolid  creature,  a  genuine  mountai 
tried  to  argue  with  her:  "It  would  be  a  te 
thing  to  tell  the  father-in-law,  —  a  savage 
ture,  you  know  very  well.  But  I  know  y( 
you  won't  do  it;  you  are  not  unkind." 

Rosine  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  but  I  am  jealous,  —  oh !  so  jealous ! 
a  disease  like  hydrophobia,  d'  ye  see,  Mac 
you  are  bitten,  and  you  want  to  bite.    You  s 
and  you  make  others  suffer." 

Her  vulgar  face  became  beautiful,  flushec 
convulsed  by  passion  as  it  was ;  and  Lydie 
gan  saw,  with  terror,  in  that  peasant  girl's 
something  like  a  threat  or  a  presage,  that  p^ 
expression  which  she  knew  so  well,  which  rem 
her  of  so  many  wretched  hours. 
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XV. 

THE  PRINCE'S  JOURNAL. 

CNOW  now  why  my  family  exiled  me  so  long 

m  Grosbourg.     It  seems  that  Mme.   F -'s 

sband,  who  had  taken  his  wife's  kidnapping 
:e  a  philosopher,  became  white-hot  with  anger 
len  he  learned  that  she  was  cast  off.  M.  Poum- 
nin's  threats  alarmed  my  mother;  she  fancied 
t  drowned,  hanged,  impaled,  scalped,  and  did 
%  feel  at  all  safe  until  she  knew  that  I  was 
Kler  the  safeguard  of  my  cousin  de  Boutignan 
fed  the  invincible  soth  Dragoons.  What  has 
Ippened  among  our  neighbors  at  Uzelles  while 
t  were  performing  the  grand  manoeuvres?  I 
II  assured  that  Madame  has  returned  to  her  hus- 
ted's  domicile,  that  Poum-poum  has  sailed  away 
0  Algeria,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  give  me 
be  key  to  that  twofold  mystery.  The  most 
tential  fact  is  that  the  colonel  has  restored  me 
b  my  family,  with  leave  of  absence  renewable 
indefinitely. 

The  family  is  not  very  lively:  the  duchess 
tfways  going  back  and  forth  about  this  intermin- 
gle succession ;  the  general  more  and  more  sta- 
fionary,  like  those  mythological  personages  whom 

18 
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n 


Virgil  and  Ovid  introduce  to  us,  pursued  by 
wrath  of  some  god,  and  transformed  into  tre< 
rocks.  From  hour  to  hour  the  painful  sheatl 
stone,  of  bark,  which  encases  him,  rises  hij 
and  higher.  Soon  there  will  be  nothing  lii 
about  him  except  the  head,  then  the  eyes  —  tl 
wrathful  black  eyes  —  in  which  the  light  tJ 
refuge,  like  the  setting  sun  on  an  attic  wind( 
His  mind  is  still  intact,  and  his  speech;  but 
usjes  them  only  to  describe  his  malady  in  des| 
ing  phrases.  Everything  that  he  says  is  savi 
and  gleams  and  nips  and  cuts  like  a  %mi\ 
instrument;  and  yet,  if  we  must  believe  hi 
his  faculties  are  becoming  numb,  Master  J( 
violoncello  no  longer  tickles  his  nerves  so  voli 
tuously  as  it  used.  To  be  sure,  Master  Jei|| 
himself  is  getting  rather  short  of  breath;  when|| 
speaks  to  you,  you  fancy  that  you  are  deaf;  ^ 
gives  you  the  sensation  of  listening  to  him  % 
another  room.  Perhaps  his  violoncello  is  becoqi 
ing  voiceless  like  himselL  ■  i 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  three  were  talkia 
together  on  the  terrace  by  the  river.  "  Make  nc 
a  cigarette,"  the  general  said  to  me  between  Im 
teeth.  As  I  rolled  it,  I  suppose  that  I  glano^ 
at  his  great,  lifeless  hands,  which  were  curUi 
up  on  his  knees  like  dead  leaves.  His  ill-huni. 
showed  itself  more  plainly. 

"What 's  the  matter  with  my  hands?    They* 

not  so  white  as  Madame  F 's. "     And  as  so^ 

as  he  had  pronounced  the  name  he  lost  his  he^ 
reproached  me  for  my  base  conduct  toward  tta 
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,  accused  me  of  going  bade  to  her,  and 
I  at  me,  his  mouth  distorted  with  jealousy : 
•id  it,  do  you  hear?  I  forbid  It!"  in  the 
)us  tone  in  which  he  would  command  the 
to  march  past  the  presidential  tribune  at 
lamps.  To  that  I  retorted: 
u  forbid  it  ?  By  what  right  V" 
the  right  of  a  father  —  by  the  right  of  the 
:  the  family." 

remember,  my  dear  Vallongue,  that  your 
tter  treated  of  the  principle  of  authority 
vv  universally  it  is  disregarded.  I  recalled 
of  your  most  impressive,  most  eloquent 
>,  and  used  them  on  the  general  as  if  they 
•ut  of  my  own  head. 

in  I  told  him  that  the  family  kept  step  with 
ite,  that  it  had  been  monarchical  in  imita- 
f  the  State,  then  liberal  monarchical,  and 

was   becoming    democratic   with   it,    you 

conceive  the  dismay,  the  confusion  of  my 
ious  father,  faithfully  reflected  on  Master 

melancholy  features. 

root  of  the  matter  is  that  the  general  is 
linking  of  our  pretty  neighbor,  and  nearly 
s  with  rage  on  his  pedestal  as  soon  as  he 
oe  cross  the  bridge,  being  fully  convinced 
am  prowling  about  Uzelles.     On  my  word 

aor,  I  had  not  met  Mme.   F since  the 

re,  until  this  morning  we  came  face  to  face 
eweller's  shop  at  Corbeil.  She  seemed  to 
•  have  grown  a  little  thin;  she  had  the  same 
ent  grace,  and  a  pallor  which  I  attributed  to 
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the  shock  of  the  meeting.  Not  a  word  — hata 
a  look  —  and  that  was  all.  Indeed,  I  can  assi 
you  that  that  will  be  all ;  for  if  I  am  accused 
returning  to  Uzelles,  it  is  because  the  assig 
tions  with  my  little  Sautecoeur  are  almost  alw 
in  that  part  of  the  forest  which  skirts  the  Y( 
gans'  park.  I  have  told  you  how  closely  sh( 
watched,  dear  little  girl,  and  that  she  ha 
frantic  fear  of  the  Indian,  thanks  to  whom  we 
still  at  the  stage  of  unimportant  endearme 
That  is  why,  doubtless,  my  caprice  is  being  tr 
formed  to  a  miniature  passion,  and  why  no  wo 
in  society,  great  lady  or  bourgeoise,  has 
stirred  my  pulses  like  this  little  nectarine. 

Pretty.^  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  sai( 
large  mouth,  a  little  Montmartre  nose,  the  ga 
elegance  of  a  shop-girl  with  a  big  band- 
When   Mme.    F came   into    the    jewel 

shop  this  morning,  where  we  were  selecti: 
gold  chain,  she  hurled  all  her  scorn  at  me 
glance,  which  said:  "So  this  is  what  you 
come  to?  —  I  congratulate  you."  Unlucki 
had  no  opportunity  for  any  other  reply  tha 
expressive  glance,  and  that  was  not  enoug 
explain  myself. 

You  see,  Wilkie,  young  as  I  am,  I  have  al 
completed  my  experiments  with  women,  < 
cially  so  far  as  the  French  woman  is  concei 
In  the  first  place,  where  does  the  French  wc 
stand?  Of  what  type  is  she?  Is  she  the 
ied,  capricious  libertine  described  by 
y  romances  of  the  eighteenth  century  ? 
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IX  roared  and  panted  like  the  Malvinas 
antic  Young  France?  Shall  we  find  her 
mong  the  pensive  cattle  of  the  Parnassian 
-  among  the  instinctive  creations  of  Natu- 

the  mystic  neurotics  of  the  Decadents? 
y  have  been  all  these,  or,  at  least,  have 

that  she  was  —  a  manikin  for  novelists, 
^ing  and  adaptable  trier-on  of  all  the  most 
ic  styles ;  but  I  suspect  her  of  remaining, 
,  a  creature  of  feigned  passion,  —  a  liber- 
thout  conviction,  of  being  almost  invari- 
i  mother,  the  mamma,  and  nothing  more. 
I  last  three  years  and  more  that  I  have  been 
ng  myself  in  women's  arms,  that  is  the  sort 
lan  whom  I  have  encountered  most  fre- 
That  has  something  to  do  with  my 
u  will  say.  But  here,  at  Grosbourg,  I 
stantly  thrown  in  with  very  young  girls 
ig  women,  our  neighbors  at  M^rogis,  in 
[  feel  sure  that  everything  is  pretence, 
,  or  fashion,  except  the  loving,  protect- 
inct  of  maternity.     Now,  Sautecceur  is  of 

sort:  a  quivering  little  mortal,  a  creature 

and  desire,  —  not  the  aristocratic  beauty 
ountess,  nor  the  red-haired  Jewess  type  of 
I  Dollinger;   but  I  know  that  something 

me  to  her,  something  the  like  of  which 
never  known  before.  I  will  tell  you  to- 
>  my  dear  fellow,  and  I  leave  my  journal 
r  that  purpose,  whether  I  have  made  an 
1  my  diagnosis. 

to-morrow?     Because,  by  dint  of  astute 
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management,  I  have  been  able  to  make  sure 
one   night  —  one   good    long   night   all  to  oi 
selves,  in  a  real  bed,  and  not  under  the  una 
shelter  of  a  parasol,  —  by  persuading  the  he 
keeper  to  organize  a  grand  expedition  against 
poachers,    whose  boldness   is   becoming  intol( 
able.      Being  summoned  to   the   pheasant-hoa80 
this  evening  with  the  whole  force  of  great 
little  S6nart,  the  Indian  will  not  return  to 
Hermitage  before  six  o'clock  to-morrow  momii 
You  can  imagine  whether  we  shall  make  the  mc 
of  the  opportunity.  ^ 

I  inclose  the  crayon  sketch  of  my  very  precioil 
phiz,  which  Chevalier  Borski,  forger,  of  the  50II 
Dragoons,  began.  As  you  will  see,  it  was  alread| 
very  like  me.  But,  by  virtue  of  that  law  of  suh 
jectivity  which  we  were  talking  about  one  da)| 
and  which  compels  my  stout  tailor,  in  spite  d 
all  that  I  can  say  to  him,  to  make  his  customer! 
waistcoats  too  big,  the  passionate  Borski  ha. 
given  my  eyes  the  expression  of  frenzied  ardo 
which  blazed  in  his,  and  the  whole  expressio: 
of  my  face  is  changed  by  it.  I  saw  the  unludc 
fellow  once  more  in  the  courtyard,  at  headquai 
ters,  the  morning  that  he  marched  across  th 
parade  ground,  after  his  sentence  to  penal  serv: 
tude.  That  depressing  and  theatrical  ceremon 
of  degradation,  under  a  rainy  sky,  in  that  blacl 
walled  square,  among  men  and  horses  drenche 
with  rain,  seemed  to  me  to  make  very  little  im 
pression  on  him.  When  he  passed  me,  his  caf 
I  back  over  his  shoulders,  his  head  erect, 
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truck  by  the  far-awayness  of  his  glances  and 
loughts.  You  felt  that  he  was  a  thousand 
IS  from  all  prisons,  smiling  ecstatically  at 
)man  who  made  him  a  criminal.  It  is  that 
nate  flame  that  he  has  given  ijie  in  the 
,  very  inappropriately. 

no  I  there  is  no  flame  in  the  eyes  of  our 
tion,  is  there,  Vallongue?  We  no  longer 
ither  for  love  or  for  the  fatherland.  Whose 
fault  .^    You,  my  philosopher,  deep  thinker, 

devourer  of  old  books,  have  drowned  your 
b  and  your  rays  in  the  fogs  of  German  meta- 
s;  you  accuse  books  of  having  taught  you 
uch,  and  dried  you  up  too  soon.  But  in 
ise,  we  others,  we  crabs,  who  do  not  read, 
to  have  kept  alight  the  flame  of  honest 
;;  but  we  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort. 
)ly  it  is  not  necessary  to  open  the  heavy 
which  have  disenchanted  you,  to  be  famil- 
ith  their  contents;  the  despairing  ideas 
they  contained  in  germ,  as  it  were,  have 
reduced  to  formulae  and  scattered  abroad, 
I  breathe  them  in  with  air  and  life,  absorb 
through  every  pore.  Not  once  have  you 
I  to  me  one  of  the  thrilling,  heart-rending 
5  of  your  philosophers,  that  I  have  not  said 
self:  "Why,  I  know  that."  That  is  one  of 
me  inexplicable  phenomena  which  transmit 
ews  of  a  great  event  from  one  end  of  the 

to  the  other,  in  a  single  day,  without  one's 
able  to  understand  the  process  of  transmis- 

This  is  why  all  of  us  of  the  last  shipload, 
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that  of  the  conquest,  whether  ignorant  like 
or  learned  like  you,  are  stricken  down  by  enn^ 
and  exhaustion,  conquered  before  the  battle,  — i 
of  us  with  the  minds  of  anarchists  who  have  lack( 
the  courage  to  act.  g 

•  •  •  •  •  **s 

Charlexis.  . 
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XVI. 

landing  at  Marseille*  where  he  proposed  to 
I  a  day  or  two  for  the  final  adjustment  of  his 

old  M^rivet  was  very  much  surprised  to 
ichard  determined  to  leave  him  and  start  at 
or  Paris. 

ill  me  why?  "  Napoleon  asked,  as  he  accom* 
I  his  capricious  travelling  companion  from 
:eamboat  to  the  railway  station.  "  You 
that  we  should  arrive  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
what  will  you  gain  by  putting  it  forward  a 

Nobody  will  expect  you,  there'll  be  no 
ye  for  you." 

lat  is  just  what  I  want,"  said  Richard,  blush- 
:  his  involuntary  confession.  M^rivet  was 
;d,  and  said,  with  a  vehement  gesture  which 
have  made  the  whole  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
)  look  after  him,  but  which  passed  unnoticed 
io  many  similar  gestures  on  the  noisy  side- 
of  La  Canebiere : 

hy,  you  poor  fellow,  have  you  got  no  farther 
hat?  To  conceal  your  return,  to  try  to  sur- 
>rour  wife.  And  I  was  fool  enough  to  believe 
ere  cured  at  last !  Look  you,  it  would  serve 
ght  if,  when  you  arrive  —  "     But  he  had  not 
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the  heart  to  finish  in  face  of  Richard's  emol 
**Well,  a  pleasant  journey  to  you,  foolish  t 
and  as  you  will  see  them  before  I  do,  emb 
your  mother  and  your  wife  for  their  old  friend 

It  was  not  jealousy  alone  that  impelled  Ric 
to  return  home  twenty-four  hours  earlier  tha 
was  expected.  He  was  eager  to  press  Lydi 
his  heart,  but  dared  not  confess  it  to  M^i 
and  admit  that,  after  be  had  endured  separ 
from  bis  wife  for  more  than  a  year,  to  do  * 
oat  her  another  day  seemed  more  than  he  ( 
bear. 

He  arrived  at  Villeneuve-Saint- Georges  ir 
morning,  and  an  antique  omnibus  —  not  a  rej 
conveyance  —  with  a  driver  in  a  blue  blouse 
a  thin-flanked,  limping  steed,  undertook  to  t 
port  him  and  his  luggage  to  Uzelles.     They 
very  slowly,  at  an  honest  marengote  pace ;  ar 
the  sun  rose  higher  and  the  leather  cushioi 
the  old  vehicle  became  heated  and  gave  fo; 
sickening  odor  of  food  and  tobacco,  Richard 
a  seat  on  the  box.  beside  the  driver,  whom  a 
of  white  wine,  taken  at  the  corner  of  the  ChA 
Fraye  road,  had  made  very  talkative.     He  v 
former  trumpeter  in  the  3d  Chasseurs,  in  the 
when  the  Due  d'Alcantara  commanded  the 
ment.     A  fine  old  fellow,  the  duke,  who  us< 
beat  up  the  women  wherever  he  went.     Not  t 
wondered  at  that  he   had   dried   up  the  sap 
seemed  that  his  boy,  little  Charles  Six,  was  h; 
all  the  fun  he  could,  too.     He  went  off,  year  b 
last,  with  the  wife  of  a  farmer  thereabout ;  a 
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t  fttc  at  the  Hermitage  nothing  else  was  talked 
3ut  Perhaps  Monsieur  le  Voyageur  might  have 
ird  about  it. 

R.ichard  shook  his  head  and  did  not  speak  again 
ring  the  journey.  After  several  fruitless  attempts 
conversation,  the  driver,  hearing  him  humming 
:ween  his  teeth,  concluded  that  his  passenger 
:d  music,  and  taking  from  under  his  box  a  bat* 
ed  bugle,  covered  with  verdigris,  he  began  to 
\y  all  the  bugle-calls  of  the  3d.  Richard  soon 
?d  of  all  that  blare  of  brass,  which  tortured  his 
•s ;  moreover,  as  he  approached  his  own  home, 
I  people  whom  he  met  on  the  cliff  road  recog* 
:cd  him  and  were  surprised  at  his  equipage, 
he  alighted  after  passing  Draveil  and  plunged 
;o  the  woods,  while  the  omnibus  went  its  way  in 
5  sunlight  to  the  strains  of  martial  music.  In 
ility  the  driver's  chatter  had  aroused  his  evil 
pulse  to  arrive  unexpectedly,  at  an  unusual 
ur  and  by  an  unusual  road. 
"What  is  she  doing?  Is  she  thinking  of  me?" 
That  was  the  refrain  to  which  he  walked  swiftly 
i  noiselessly  over  the  springy  moss  of  a  narrow 
th  leading  to  the  Ch^ne-Prieur.  The  noonday 
igelus  was  ringing  at  the  Little  Parish  Church, 
ose  bell  he  recognized  in  the  quivering  heat  of 
:  plain.  He  was  listening  to  the  familiar  note 
en  he  heard  a  crackling  of  branches  near  at 
id,  as  if  some  one  were  hurriedly  running  away; 
die  same  time  there  was  a  sound  as  of  a  tool 
own  to  the  ground,  and  he  saw  a  spade  lying 
one  of  the  great  anthills  where  eggs  were  gath* 
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ered   to   feed    the    pheasants.      Some    maraud^! 
whom  he  had  disturbed.  H 

Thinking  no  more  about  it,  he  walked  on,  invo| 
untarily  quickening  his  pace  as  he  approached  Ul 
goal,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  rond-point  d 
the  Ch^ne-Prieur  from  which  several  paths  radiate^ 
and  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  he  saw  the  gate  q| 
his  own  park.  From  where  he  stood,  that  gati 
usually  closed,  seemed  to  him  to  be  open,  and  b 
was  surprised  to  see  people  passing  to  and  frc 
Men  came  running  from  the  park  and  turned  t 
the  right  into  the  forest,  where  he  could  distinguis 
a  knot  of  people  like  a  dark,  moving  spot  in  til 
light  clearing.  He  walked  in  that  direction,  greatl 
puzzled  by  the  ghost-like  silence  of  the  crow 
The  whole  countryside  was  there,  Soisy,  Drave; 
keepers,  gendarmes.  What  in  heaven's  name  w 
going  on  ?  Something  lugubrious  surely,  for,  just ; 
he  reached  the  spot,  Foucart's  heavy  van  came  jo 
ing  along  in  the  ruts  made  by  the  charcoal  carts. 

'*  Here  is  Monsieur  Richard,"  some  one  sai 
The  crowd  at  once  made  way  respectfully,  disclc 
ing  Jean  Delcrous  the  magistrate,  his  clerk,  ai 
the  physicians  from  Soisy  and  Draveil  standing 
a  circle  apart  and  talking  in  low  tones  with  1 
Alexandre,  beside  a  lifeless  form  stretched  out  < 
the  grass,  of  which  only  the  legs  in  their  loi 
gaiters  could  be  seen,  the  rest  of  the  body  beii 
sheltered  and  hidden  by  a  large  yellow  parasol. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  F6nigan,  this  is  horrible  ! "  mi 

ured  the  magistrate  in  his  cold,  official  tone, 
g;ave  his  hand  to  Richard  without  the  slighte 
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cation  of  surprise  at  seeing  him  there.     The 

T  persons  in  the  group  greeted  him  with  a 

>r-stricken  air,  but  no  one  enlightened  him  as 

le  accident. 

iVho  is  it?"  he  asked,  as  a  suspicion  suddenly 

ed  through  his  mind,  driving  the  color  from 

ips  and  making  his   eyes   gleam.     Delcrous 

d  at  him  in  amazement. 

Vhat !  you  don't  know?  —  Why,  it's  the  Prince 

niitz ;  he"  has  been  dead,  as  we  suppose,  two 

ree  days,  and  we  have  just  been  putting  him 

on  the  spot  where  Alexandre  found  him  this 
ling,  and  in  the  same  position." 
:  the  magistrate's  request,  the  clerk  read  to 
ard  in  an  undertone  the  narrative  that  he  was 
writing  at  the  dictation  of  the  former  steward, 
le  prince  left  Grosbourg  Friday  evening  after 
inner,  and  was  not  seen  again  until  this  Mon- 
morning;  but  no  one  at  the  Chiteau  was 
(led,  especially  the  first  two  days,  as  he  was 
itomed  to  indulge  in  freaks  of  that  sort.  They 
not  alarmed  until  Sunday  evening  when  the 
e  failed  to  appear  at  dinner,  it  being  the  nine- 
1  anniversary  of  his  birth,  to  which  the  whole 
borhood   had    been    invited.      However,    in 

not  to  frighten  the  duchess,  the  salon  was 
lighted  very  late  and  the  young  people 
d  a  minuet  they  had  learned  for  the  occa- 
Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  general, 
lad  not  closed  his  eyes  during  the  night,  sent 
.  Alexandre  and  informed  him  of  his  secret 
ty.     M.  Alexandre  smiled  at  his  first  words. 
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"  Why,  my  general,  I  saw  M.  Charlexis  yestQi^ 
day,  I  saw  him  day  before  yesterday."  m 

''Where  in  God's  name?''  demanded  the  fattuiUP 
joyfully.  t^- 

**In  the  forest  and  always  in  the  same  placed 
In  a  corner  of  little  S^nart  near  the  Ch^ne-Prieuflr 
where  for  a  month  past  the  prince  has  lain  amon^ 
the  ferns  every  afternoon,  under  a  big  umbrella^, 
waiting  for  —  whom?  —  I  have  never  had  the  curi«| 
osity  to  ask,  but  if  my  general  wishes  to  know— ^^s 

''  Not  in  the  least.     I  am  surprised  simply  thatiiiP 
as  the  field  of  his  manoeuvres  is  so  near,  he  doesn't 
return  to  Grosbourg  to  ease  his  mother's  mindc? 
If  you  see  him  to-day,  I  authorize  you  to  intrude 
upon  the  secrecy  of  the  assignation,  and  make  thafe 
suggestion  to  him  from  me." 

M.  Alexandre  promised  to  do  so,  and  as  he  was 
returning  to  Uzelles,  it  occurred  to  him,  instead  ol 
waiting  until  afternoon,  to  go  around  through  th« 
forest,  skirting  the  parks.     When  he  reached  the 
F6nigans'    gate    an    inexplicable    impulse    moved 
him  to  stoop  and  look  away  under  the  trees  in  the 
direction  of  the  spot  where  the  prince  was  usually 
to  be  found.     Strangely  enough,  although  it  was 
barely  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  umbrella 
was  there,  wide  open,  in  the  dew-laden  grass,  which 
is  very  high  and  thick  in  that  neighborhood.     The 
lover  himself  was  there,  asleep  doubtless,  for  M, 
Alexandre   called    twice    but   obtained    no    reply. 
Thereupon  — " 

At  that  point  the  deposition  stopped,  and  the 
clerk  turned  to  Alexandre,  who  continued :  "  There- 
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,  messieurs,  I  lifted  the  umbrella  and  saw 
thing  so  frightful  that  I  ran  awa3%  shrieking, 
lieur  Richard's  gardeners  heard  me,  people 
from  all  sides,  but  until  the  authorities  arrived 
Corbeil,  I  allowed  no  one  to  approach  the 
or  to  touch  or  disturb  anything." 
ere  was  a  murmur  of  approbation. 
/^as  he  certainly  dead?"  queried  Fdnigan,  a 
to  an  indescribable  emotion  in  which  there 
ven  more  relief  than  terror.  The  magistrate 
is  clerk  exchanged  a  death-like  smile, 
ot  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — look  for  your- 
said  Delcrous,  pointing  to  what  had  been 
rince  d'Olmiitz,  the  captor  of  hearts,  the  irre- 
e  young  man  with  the  cavata^  transformed 
hat  hideous  unnamable  mass,  a  skull  imper- 
cleaned,  already  skeletonized  in  spots,  with 
ents  of  bone  picked  clean,  as  white  and 
r  polished  as  ivory,  and  jagged  bits  of  flesh 
loody  lace- work.  In  the  ghastly  cavities  of 
es  and  mouth,  in  the  nostrils  and  the  ears, 
•ound  the  jaw,  twisted  by  a  last  effort  of  the 
2s,  ants  and  maggots  and  worms  swarmed  in 
ess  numbers.  And  that  was  what  so  many 
1  had  loved  and  caressed,  what  had  made 
nad  with  jealousy ! 

curious  crowd,  which,  in  defiance  of  the 
il  of  gendarmes,  had  followed  Richard  toward 
►dy,  recoiled  in  horror  and  dismay.  Those 
id  seen  told  the  others,  with  compassionate 
lations,  homely  images:  "the  head  has 
in  it  like  a  lantern."     And  as  always,  even 
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in  presence  of  the  most  horrible  dramas,  there 
some  stifled  laughter.     Suddenly  silence  was 
stored,  the  emotional  silence  of  crowds,  enveloi 
in  this  instance  by  the  buzzing  of  the^gnats  in 
light,  by  the  rustling  and  swarming  of  all  the  v< 
min  in  the  grass.     At  a  sign  from  the  magistral 
the  dead-wagon  came  forward,  brushing  aside 
low  branches,  and  two  gamekeepers  laid  the  b( 
upon  it,  one  of  them  having  the  delicacy  to  coi 
the   head  with   a   handkerchief.     In   taking  ont]fesi 
those  few  steps  the  bearers'  blue  jackets  were  alU 
soiled  with  vermin  and  blood. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  have  him  taken?"— 
Richard  F^nigan  asked  Delcrous  under  his  breathy 
forcing  his  voice  to  assume  a  sorrowful  tone. 

"  To  Grosbourg,  by  the  towpath,  to  avoid  giving 
the  parents  too  severe  a  shock.     Alexandre  has 
undertaken  to  tell  them.     The  d'Alcantaras  have 
a  family  tomb  on  the  estate,  and  the  burial  wiU 
take  place  at  once.     As  for  a  judicial  autopsy,  I 
fancy  that  the  two  ^Esculapiuses  walking  behind 
us    are   hardly   capable   of    performing   it    alone.    - 
That    mangled    head    disconcerts    them.       They  . 
incline  to  believe  in  a  sudden  death  from  conges-  _ 
tion,  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  family,  which, 
they  assume,  came  upon  the  young  prince  under  , 
his   parasol.     I    am    of   their   opinion ;   otherwise   ^ 
we  must  suppose  a  murder  and  the  removal  of  the 
body  to  its  usual  posture  under  its  usual  shelter, 
which  would  be  a  refinement  of  ferocity ;  and  for 
what  object?" 

As   they  conversed,  they  followed   the  wagon 
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rith  its  sad  burden  escorted  by  M.  Alexandre  and 
tie  gendarmes,  along  the  narrow  stony  road  lined 
rith  bramble-bushes,  which  skirts  the  Fdnigan 
>ark.  The  crowd  slowly  divided  into  gossiping 
iroups  and  was  scattering  among  the  paths  through 
he  woods,  when  Richard's  voice,  suddenly  rising 
bove  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  the  creaking  of 
he  wheels,  shouted  fiercely  to  the  wagoner,  who 
lad  taken  his  horse  by  the  rein  as  if  to  turn  and 
tnter  the  park : 

"  Here !  where  are  you  going?  " 

Upon  the  man*s  reply  that  by  passing  through 
lis  estate  they  would  gain  a  good  half  hour, — 
liat  M.  Alexandre  had  said  so,  Richard  uttered 
in  angry  exclamation : 

"Not  on  your  lifel  I  absolutely  forbid  it. 
IVhy  does  that  vile  blackguard  interfere?" 

Delcrous  started  at  the  nervous  excitement  of 
he  voice  and  gesture,  which  at  once  suggested  to 
tim  a  multitude  of  thoughts,  almost  suspicions ; 
ut  he  instantly  discarded  them  on  the  simple 
jflection :  "  Oh !  yes,  his  wife's  former  lover;  but 
's  a  long  while  since  that  came  to  an  end,  and 
le  husband  and  wife  were  reconciled.  And 
len,  examining  magistrates  see  assassins  every- 
here.  As  this  is  the  first  affair  I  have  had  to 
al  with,  let  us  see  if  I  cannot  avoid  that  absurd- 
^."  They  arrived  at  the  gate ;  he  turned  to  give 
me  instructions  to  his  clerk,  saluted  the  physi- 
ans,  and,  passing  his  arm  familiarly  through 
ichard's,  led  him  into  the  park:  "Now,  let  us 
)  and  find   your  ladies.     I  promised  them  this 

19 
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morning  that  I  would  come  and  tell  them  whatfi 
could  as  soon  as  my  task  was  done.  —  They  toll 
me,  by  the  way,  that  they  did  n't  expect  you  unta 
to-morrow. "  ^ 

"  True,  but  the  idea  of  arriving  a  day  earli€%| 
and  coming  through  the  woods  to  surprise  themi 
amused  me.  But  I  have  had  the  surprise  myseli^ 
and  a  most  horrible  one." 

His  tone  was  sincere,  as  was  the  distressed 
expression  upon  that  honest,  healthy  face,  burnej 
by  the  sirocco.  The  magistrate  was  angry  widl 
himself  for  the  suspicion  that  had  grazed  hinij 
and  he  was  almost  on  the  point  of  accusing  hiitt 
self  aloud  and  apologizing,  in  the  state  of  effusivi 
delight  in  which  he  then  was.  "Certainly,  m] 
dear  Richard,  it  is  a  terrible  accident,  but,  — mus 
I  admit  it.^  —  I  am  so  happy  in  another  directioi 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to —  You  hav* 
known  of  my  plans  concerning  your  cousin  filise 
She  has  just  sent  a  favorable  reply,  it  seems,  t< 
Madame  your  mother,  who  could  only  say  a  fen 
words  to  me  just  now  in  the  confusion  thai 
reigned  in  the  house.     Ah!  there  are  the  ladies.' 

Mme.  F6nigan  and  Lydie  had  just  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  path.  It  happened  that  thcj 
were  both  in  the  garden  gathering  roses  earl) 
that  morning,  when  the  gardener's  wife  came  t< 
them  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement  to  tell  then 
of  Alexandre's  ghastly  find  on  the  grass.  Th( 
little  scissors  in  Lydie's  hand  had  pursued  thai 
task  —  Mme.  F^nigan  noticed  it  particularly- 
without  the  slightest  interruption,   without  evei 
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quiver.  She  simply  reflected,  half  aloud: 
How  fortunate  that  Richard  has  not  returned  1" 
illowing  the  thought  with  another,  which  she 
Ld  not  express:  '* After  his  threats  to  kill  the 
rince,  he  would  inevitably  have  been  accused 
-I  myself  might  have  believed  —  "  That  idea 
Banted  her ;  and  when  Delcrous,  summoned  from 
^orbeil,  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  Chateau, 
M  she  heard  him  discussing  with  his  clerk  the 
irobability  of  its  being  an  accident,  she  was  on 
he  point  of  congratulating  herself  aloud  on  her 
Husband's  absence;  but  a  mysterious  instinct 
Hthheld  her.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
foung  wife's  alarm  can  be  imagined  when,  about 
loon,  she  saw  Richard's  trunk  and  valise  in  front 
4  the  Pavilion. 

"They  came  by  omnibus  from  Villeneuve,"  said 
fcegardener's  wife.  "  Monsieur  Richard  took  the 
bss-road  through  the  forest. " 

Lydie  felt  as  if  she  were  dying  as  the  conviction 
»ept  over  her:  "  It  was  he  who  killed  Charley." 
le  imagined  the  whole  sudden,  terrible  drama. 
er  husband  arriving  a  day  earlier,  in  order  to 
rprise  her;  the  prince  lying  in  wait  near  the 
te;  the  meeting  of  the  two  men;  a  fit  of  rage 
1  the  murder.  Certain  details  remained  inex- 
cable ;  but  that  fact  did  not  deter  her,  engrossed 
she  was  by  terror  and  admiration;  for  she  ad- 
red  him  for  having  dared  to  do  it,  — that  timid, 
:ble  creature,  that  man-child  whom  she  believed 
be  capable  of  naught  but  tears  and  lamentations. 
m  passionately  in  love  he  must  be,  and  how 
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jealous !  And  amid  her  agony  she  was  con! 
of  a  wave  of  affection,  of  gratitude,  a  fe^ 
blissful  love,  which  increased  in  intensity 
Richard  appeared  at  a  corner  of  the  path,  bi 
by  the  African  sun,  thinner  than  of  yore,  hi 
gleaming  with  joy,  and  in  his  whole  be 
something  manly  and  determined,  which  si 
not  recognize. 

Leaning  on  Lydie*s  arm,  and  retardin; 
usual  rapid  gait,  the  mother  cried  out  to  h 
from  afar,  throwing  the  words  before  her  i 
impatience :  "  What  an  idea,  not  to  let  us  1 
We  were  really  very  much  frightened  wh< 
saw  your  traps,  and  nobody  with  them, 
pecially  after  this  horrible  story." 

"  True,  my  poor  darlings,  I  chose  my  dai 
badly. '' 

He  interrupted  himself  to  throw  his  arms  a 
his  mother's  neck,  and  in  the  same  instc 
press  Lydie  to  his  heart,  being  obliged  to  lo< 
her  face  under  a  great  pink  hood.  He  fell 
she  was  cold  and  trembling,  and  remarked 
it  aloud.  She  did  not  reply,  and  Mme.  F6r 
realizing  that  they  wished  to  be  alone,  w 
ahead  with  Delcrous. 

Richard,  drunk  with  joy,  hugged  his  ^ 
arm  as  the  poor  man  hugs  his  bread,  as  the  d: 
ing  man  clings  to  his  plank;  he  stopped  at 
step  to  look  at  her,  to  question  the  lowest  d 
of  her  eyes.  —  "  Why  do  you  tremble  so  }  wl 
your  hands  and  lips  cold  t  My  unexpected  r 
may  well  have  startled  you,  but  that  is  all 
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liir.     Isn't   it  rather  the  horror,   the  shock  of 
)e&  death  ? " 

^Ohl  no,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  such  sin- 
feftity  that  it  could  not  be  mistaken. 
**But  he  insisted:  "Come,  you  must  tell  me;  I 
lln  listen  to  anything  now. " 
r**He  has  been  dead  to  me  a  long  while,  as  you 
low.     No,  Richard,  it  isn't  that." 
^**What  is  it,  then.^     Aren't  you  happy  to  see 
!?    And   yet  your  letters  have  been  so  affec- 
late ! " 

I  am  more  affectionate  than  they,  my  Rich- 
1,  and  very  happy  to  be  with  you.  Oh !  very, 
r,  —  I  swear." 
[Shuddering  more  and  more,  she  pressed  close 
him,  with  a  concentration  of  her  whole  being, 
lips  mute,  but  trembling  with  a  revelation  or 
question  she  dared  not  utter.  And  Richard 
rmed  all  sorts  of  conjectures  while  talking  of 
te  indifferent  things  which  are  the  first  bond 
reen  hearts  that  have  long  been  separated. 
it  times  his  eyes  flashed  with  a  stormy  light, 
ittle  in  keeping  with  the  commonplace  character 
t  their  conversation.  Sinister  suspicions,  which 
c  tried  in  vain  to  banish,  haunted  him  as  well, 
nd  ere  long  he  was  watching  his  wife  with  the 
orrified,  fearful  expression  with  which  her  eyes 
might  his. 

Delcrous,  the  magistrate,  walking  in  front  with 
Ime.  F^nigan,  was  delirious  with  joy  on  learn- 
ig  that  filise  was  ready  to  consent.  He  fancied 
imself  on  the   eve  of  being   married,  thought 
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about  giving  away  his  cats  and  his  pMf^^ 
whole  of  his  bachelor's  family,    and 
Richard's  mother  as  to  his  future  abodft 
choice  of  witnesses.  —  "  Except  for  the  di 
occurrence  of  this  morning,  I  might  haM 
my  illustrious  friend,  the  Due  d'Alcantarti?:] 

Mme.  Fteigan's  contracted  eyebrows 
him  not  to  continue. 

"You  forget,   Monsieur,   that  betweea 
boutig  and  Uzelles  there  can  be  nothing  hi 
mon.     God  knows  that  I  wish  them  no'  illfl 
the  blow  that  has  come  upon  them,  but  wte 
been  so  unhappy  through  those  people."    .  r. 

"P'orgive  my  awkwardness,  Madame/' 
Delcrous,  with  great  earnestness;  '*it  is" 
my  overflowing  happiness."  mw 

The  stem  eyebrows  remained  wrinkled- 
word,  "happiness,"  seemed  to  them  untiiklt 
such  close  proximity  to  that  other  mother 
the  river,  whose  son  they  were  bringing  kMti< 
her  on  the  unwieldy  dead-wagon.  Luckily».tlM 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  annotfl 
ment  that  the  examining  magistrate  was  wanttlM 
Grosbourg.  Alexandre  had  come  in  the  tillil 
to  fetch  him,  and  was  waiting  on  the  J)^ 
Lydie's  emotion  increased  visibly  at  that  im 
and  v/hile  the  magistrate  was  making  hi3  esQlil 
to  his  hosts,  Richard  wondered  if  she  ^itf^^ 
going  to  faint  in  his  arms.  i'^d 

•    ..ft 

Delcrous  had  no  sooner  taken  his  seat  ifWl 
Alexandre,  than  his  mind  was  filled  onc0jM 
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'^  rna^'istratc    in    the     d*  Alcantara   carriage; 
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"you  would    know,    perhaps,    what    people  s 
about  the  affair;  otherwise  —  " 

From   the  way  in  which   those  thin  lips  1 
themselves  firmly  together,  the  magistrate  und 
stood  that  he  could  extract  nothing  from  that 
compound  of  servant  and   peasant,  although 
little  eyes  seemed   fully  informed;  he  made 
further  effort,  being  fully  convinced  that  in 
office,   at   Corbeil,    this   same  Alexandre  wo 
chatter  without   restraint,  at   the  first   summ 
of  the  law,  that  nightmare  of  country  people 

Alighting  on  the  deserted  pier  at  one  of 
smaller  gates  of  the  Grosbourg  estate,  Delcr 
found  himself  on  the  terrace  over  the  river,  wl 
the  duchess,   in  her  hat  and  gloves,  ready  to 
out,  was  engaged  in  a  warm  discussion  with 
husband  and  Master  Jean,  both  of  whom  ¥ 
sitting  on  the  bench  under  the  privet  bushej 
the    tennis-court.       The    general's    tall    fi| 
straightened  up  when  he  saw  him,  and  he  shoi 
to  him  in  the  distance,  while  the  professor's  < 
indulged    in   a   frantic   pantomime   behind  t 
spectacles:    "Come   to   my   assistance,  my  < 
fellow  —  help  us  to  reassure  our  dear  duchess, 
believes  that  we  are  concealing  something  f 
her." 

"You  are  still  without  news,  General?"  ] 
crous  replied,  in  an  appropriate  tone, 

"  Still ;  and  that  is  why  I  asked  you  to  come 
I  am  beginning  to  be  a  little  uneasy,  I  confes 

"  The  fact  is —  "  the  magistrate  began,  cares 
his  whiskers  with  an  embarrassed  gesture. 
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ess,  who  was  excitedly  digging  up  the  gravel 

the  ferrule  of  her  umbrella,  embraced   the 

men  in  a  suspicious  glance.     Her   cheeks 

of  a  leaden  hue,  her  yellow  complexion  had 

d   almost   black;    she  had   become  an    old 

in   in  two  days.     She  felt   that  they  were 

d   against  her  in  the  same  falsehood,  fully 

mined  to  tell  her  nothing  of  what  she  dared 

uess,  and  addressing  herself  to  the  professor 

B  most  timid  of  the  three :  "  The  key  to  the 

torn,  you  understand.  Master  Jean,  —  I  must 

it." 

lertainly,  Madame  la  Duchesse;  but  I  don't 
where  it  is/'  stammered  the  poor  devil. 
\  prince  himself  locked  it  —  the  tennis-balls 
to  roll  in  there  and  get  lost  —  he  must  have 
the  key  in  his  pocket." 
''ou  will  look  again ;  I  tell  you  once  more  that 
5t  have  it  to-morrow." 

lile  she  walked  away  the  general  said,  in  a 
voice,  so  that  she  might  hear:  "Oh!  these 
;n's  imaginations!  The  duchess  actually 
aed,  last  night,  that  they  found  her  son 
led  in  the  old  music  pavilion  called  the 
tom  —  I  don't  know  why  —  where  there  never 
,  drop  of  water!"  He  motioned  to  Delcrous 
me  nearer,  and,  pointing  with  his  cane  to 
[ttle  brick  building  half  hidden  by  the  shrub- 
"He  is  there,  you  know,"  he  said,  "and  the 
)sy  must  be  made  at  night.  I  wish  him  to 
iried  at  once;  his  mother  would  go  mad  if 
jaw  him  like  that.  —  Ah!  my  dear  Delcrous, 
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I  have  witnessed  some  horrible  slaughter  in 
soldier's  life;  but  when  I  saw  what  they  brougl 
back  to  me  of  my  boy,  of  that  pretty,  fair-hail 
boy, — brought  back  to  this  very  spot  where  tW 
was  playing  not  a  week  ago  —  " 

He  paused  before  the  radiant  vision  of  Charle;^ 
still  so  vivid  to  all  that  they  imagined  that  th^ 
heard  his  laughter,  his  shouts  on  the  lawn  — 
"Play!"  —  amid  the  buzzing  of  the  bees  around 
the  privets. — After  a  long  silence  the  magifl 
trate  spoke  first,  still  in  an  undertone:  "Ver 
well.  General.  The  doctors  will  be  here  befor 
night ;  but  unless  their  opinions  change,  I  thia! 
that  they  will  declare  an  autopsy  to  be  unneccfi 
sary,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  prince  wa 
stricken  by  apoplexy.*' 

"I  am  of  an  absolutely  contrary  opinion,"  sai< 
the  Due  d'Alcantara,  without  moving  a  muscle  0 
his  pale  face.  "  But  before  everything  else,  ] 
wish  to  ask  you  one  question.  How  does  it  hap 
pen  that  the  preliminary  steps  in  this  horrible 
affair  are  in  your  hands.** " 

Dclcrous  was  slightly  disturbed :  "  For  the  very 
good  reason,  Monsieur  le  Due,  that  our  examining 
magistrate  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  his  healthy 
that  the  prosecuting  attorney  is  taking  his  wed- 
ding-journey —  " 

"And  are  not  you  thinking  of  preparing  foi 
yours } " 

"My  wedding-journey !'*  exclaimed  the  magis 
trate,  surprised  to  find  that  his  plans  were  alread; 
known  in  such  high  places. 
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n't  there  some  talk  of  your  marrying  a 
of  the  Finigans, — a  divorcie^  a  comely 
woman, with  a  comely  fortune? " 
1  the  bench  on  which  they  were  sitting 
3uld  see,  on  the  hillside  opposite,  the 
1  of  Uzelles,  and  the  long  hedgerow  lead- 
he  Chateau.  Wary  and  reserved  as  he  was, 
gistrate  dared  not  deny  his  hopes  in  face 
e  stones  and  those  trees  which  had  been 
idants  and  his  witnesses;  he  admitted  that, 
he  details  were  still  to  be  arranged,  the 
:e  itself  seemed  to  be  decided  upon, 
that  case,  my  dear  sir"  —  the  general's 
IS  well  as  his  dull  eyes,  assumed  an  in- 
penetrating  and  vibrating  tone  and  expres- 
"  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
IX  the  investigation  of  the  affair  to  one  of 
lleagues,  because  my  son  has  been  mur- 
and  the  murderer  is  no  other  than  your 
:onnection,  Richard  F^nigan." 
•ous  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  outburst  of 
tion  that  seemed  almost  natural :  **  What 's 
1  say.  Monsieur  le  Due  ?  " 
hing  that  I  cannot  prove.  Master  Jean,  be 
ough,  pray,  to  allow  Monsieur  to  read. " 
3rofessor's  terrified,  trembling  fingers  took 
morocco  satchel  that  lay  on  his  knees,  and 
before  Delcrous'  eyes,  those  poor  delirious 
wherein  Richard,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  because 
id  nobody  to  face  him,  repeated  in  every 
d  with  all  the  variations :  "  He  will  not 
i^ery  well !  then  I  will  kill  him  !    I  will  kill 
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him  ! "  At  a  sign  from  the  general,  Master  JeJ 
added,  in  his  feeble  voice,  which  could  hardly  \ 
heard :  "  And  he  did  not  content  himself  n 
writing  these  threats.  Twice  Monsieur  F^nigd 
when  speaking  with  myself,  repeated  them,  i| 
swore  that  he  would  wait  for  the  prince  at  soi 
crossroad  in  the  woods  and  pound  his  preq 
face  to  a  jelly  with  his  boot  heel,  as  he  had  ink 
with  his  locket."  | 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it,  my  dear  fellowi 
inquired  the  general. 

"I  confess,**  Delcrous  replied,  "that  my  sus] 
cions  turned  in  that  direction  at  first.  But  th( 
are  evident  impossibilities.  The  husband's  ; 
turn,  very  sudden  it  is  true,  only  occurred  ti 
morning,  and  the  crime  is  several  days  o 
Otherwise,  the  vermin  of  the  forest  —  '* 

He  dared  not  complete  his  sentence  before  t 
father,  who  continued,  with  the  greatest  tranqi 
lity:  "The  assassin  may  not  have  dealt  the  bl 
himself,  but  his  threats  against  the  pretty  f: 
which  stood  in  his  way  have  been  too  fully  c 
ried  out  in  the  direction  indicated  by  his  jealc 
rage  for  him  not  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  1 1 
you,  Delcrous,  that  although  I  do  not  know  h( 
the  horrible  thing  was  done,  I  recognize  the  ii 
print  of  passion,  —  its  claws.  It  was  Richar 
I  tell  you ;  it  was  he.  And  if  you  let  him  si 
through  your  fingers,  if  you  don't  have  him  tak 
into  custody,  and  quickly,  you  will  be  accus 
of  dealing  gently  with  your  relations,  and  it  m 
cost  you  dear.*' 


Jcrous  started :  "  Oh !  Monsieur  le  Due  —  " 

t  's  a  very  simple  matter.     Telegraph  to  Ver- 

s  for  a  substitute. " 

e    magistrate    meditated    a    few    seconds, 

ling  his   chances;    then  said,  with  an  em- 

:  gesture: 

sneral,  this  is  a  case  of  conscience;  I  ask 

3  give  mie  until  to-night  to ,  make  up  my 
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XVII. 

I 

While  this  melancholy  discussion  was  in  p 
ress  under  the  trees  at  Grosbourg,  on  the  o 
side  of  the  river,  on  the  un wooded  slopes  w 
the  F^nigans'  orchard  displayed  its  espaliers,  b 
ing  with  wasps,  its  arched  trellises,  its  paths  li 
with  fruit  trees,  stunted  and  slender  like  Chii 
trees,  Richard  was  walking  with  his  mother; 
it  was  touching  to  see  the  anxious  way  in  wl 
she  held  her  umbrella  over  the  sturdy  buccal 
who  was  walking  by  her  side,  and  talking  v 
her,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were  a  little  ch 
Lydie  had  remained  in  the  salon  to  rece 
visitors;  for  Monday  was  Mmes.  Fdnigans' 
ception-day,  and  the  drama  of  the  morning  \zx{ 
increased  their  list  of  callers,  curious  to  learn 
details  of  the  affair,  —  curious,  above  all,  to 
serve  the  young  wife's  face  and  manner  in  ] 
sence  of  the  catastrophe. 

Despite  her  perturbed  state  of  mind,  des 
the  desire  to  be  with  her  husband,  Lydie  r 
ized  that  Richard's  safety  and  the  family  dig 
required  that  she  should  defy  the  malevo 
intrusion  of  all  these  people.  What  would  i 
trifling  sacrifice  of  self-esteem  amount  to  compj 
with  what  he  had  dared  to  do  for  her  sake  ?    i 
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ftiile  the  bell  at  the  Chiteau  gate  rang  almost 
rtthout  cessation,  the  mother,  recognizing  her 
Rsitors  from  the  further  end  of  the  orchard, 
led  them  to  her  son  as  they  arrived :  "There 's 
le  Chiteau-Fraye  break;  there  are  the  little 
resses  from  Mirogis.  Your  wife  did  well  to 
:eive  them,  my  dear  child.  If  she  had  denied 
self  to  visitors  to-day,  God  knows  what  all 
se  people  would  have  said  and  thought." 
"What  could  they  have  thought.^"  Richard 
ted  himself  under  his  breath.  In  order  to  be 
dte  alone,  they  had  taken  refuge  in  the  last  path, 
reen  beds  of  violets  and  the  many-hued  dame- 
with  its  odor  of  powder  and  incense. 
•No  one  knows,"  she  replied.  — "That  the 
ince's  death  touches  Lydie  deeply,  that  she 
teeps  out  of  sight  so  that  her  grief  may  not  be 
ben.     The  world  is  so  unkind ! " 

Richard  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  as  if  he 
^re  expecting  her  to  suggest  some  more  terrible 
lispicion.  The  mother  continued :  "  Painful  and 
ircinature  as  that  death  was,  no  one  who  knows 
ttr  darling's  proud  nature  can  believe  that  it  has 
aused  her  to  shed  a  single  tear.  In  the  first 
>lace,  she  never  loved  this  Charlexis  —  and  his 
Ikstardliness  and  cruelty  finally  aroused  a  feel- 
ing of  hatred,  a  longing  for  revenge.  I  remember 
Biat  in  her  delirium,  at  Quiberon,  she  even  went 
ID  far  as  to  threaten  to  kill  him." 
"  "  Hush  —  hush  ! "  muttered  her  son  earnestly,  as 
fee  of  the  gardener's  assistants  passed,  carrying 
•ashes  of  window-glass;   and  when   the   boy  was 
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Another  peal  at  the  bel],  and  almost  immec 
ately  a  servant  came  in  search  of  Mme.  F^ 
gan.  It  was  as  she  thought :  her  presence  in  t 
salon  had  become  indispensable.  And  in  a  toi 
of  assumed  cheerfulness,  for  the  anxiety  of  li 
children  was  beginning  to  infect  her  as  well,  A 
said  to  Richard,  as  she  went  away :  "  I  will 
your  wife  to  you ;  try  to  confess  her. " 

For  a  long  time  Richard  stood,  pensive 
motionless,  resting  his  arms  on  the  low  ws 
crested  with  brick,  which  separated  the  orcl 
from  a  large  field  of  oats  that  sloped  down  to 
Seine.  Confess  Lydie,  — what  was  the  use? 
mind  was  made  up.  Between  her  and  her  foi 
lover  some  bond  existed,  — some  rankling,  def 
ing  bond.  That  would  explain  his  prowling  abcuj 
the  park  and  the  meeting  at  Corbeil.  Caught  i 
in  a  trap,  between  that  villain's  audacity  all 
her  husband's  impending  return,  she  had  goi 
bravely  to  a  last  meeting,  to  gain  possession,  i 
any  price,  of  the  pledge  —  letter  or  portrait  —  thi 
was  still  in  blackguardly  hands.  And  ther 
being  confronted  by  conditions  too  infamous  ft 
acceptance,  the  poor  girl  had  defended,  avengi 
herself,  as  on  that  other  evening,  at  Quiberoi 
but  with  a  surer  weapon,  and  not  turned  again 
herself  this  time.  The  man  lying  dead  befo: 
her,  her  indignation  had  subsided,  and  left  h 
stupefied,  horror-stricken  by  her  crime,  with  tl 
longing,  so  natural  and  human,  of  confessing  i 
especially  to  her  husband,  who  alone  was  able  i 
understand  her  and  make  excuses  for  her.     Th 
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why  she  clung  so  to  him,  with  j  her  eyes  in 
as  if  to  say  to  him:  "I  am  afraid,  I  am 
med  —  hide  me,  save  me!" 
What  was  he  to  do?  How  receive  that  terrible 
ession  otherwise  than  by  throwing  widq  open 
heart  and  his  arms?  Was  not  he,  too,  re- 
insible  ?  Had  he  not  said  to  her  many,  many 
es,  and  in  such  a  desperate  tone:  "So  long  as 
man  lives,  we  cannot  be  happy  —  I  shall 
ays  remember  that  he  has  had  you;  I  shall 
ys  fear  that  he  still  possesses  youl*'  Could 
reprove  his  wife  for  having  rid  them  both  of 
at  last?  And  ii,  at  that  very  moment,  he 
t  his  heart  expand,  uplifted  by  an  incompre-,. 
piuisible  sense  of  lightness,  if  those  tremulous 
Itaves  of  wheat  and  riotous  oats,  that  bend  in  the 
^ver  gleaming  bright  beyond  the  broad  fields,  and 
l^t  sky  and  those  trees  —  if  all  that  familiar  land- 

ripe  dazzled  him  as  never  before,  did  he  not  owe 
to  the  feeling  that  he  was  alone  in  the  desire 
|k>  possess  that  adorable  creature  ? 
:  Hasty,  furtive  steps,  the  rustling  of  a  muslin 
■own.       She  is  beside  him,  panting  for  breath, 
pd  so  pale. 

"Delcrous  is  there,"  she  whispers  to  Richard, 
inthout  looking  at  him,  but  resting  her  elbows 
the  low  wall  by  his  side.  "Everything  has 
^hanged,  it  seems,  and  they  believe  now  that  it 
was  a  crime  —  they  are  on  a  new  scent. "  —  Oh  I 
those  poor  white  lips,  forcing  themselves  to  smile 
18  they  speak  —  if  they  had  been  alone  in  the 
Bttden,  how  quickly  he  would  have  brought  back 
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color  and  life  to  them!  —  but  they  heard 
grating  in  all  the  paths,  watering-pots  rattl 
the  stone  basins. 

"  What  is  the  scent  ?  Do  you  know  ? "  c 
Richard,  in  an  indifferent  tone,  seek! 
reassure  her. 

"No;  the  judge  will  say  nothing.  I  1 
whole  salon  crowding  curiously  about  him.' 

"What  does  it  matter  to  us,  after  all? 
Richard,  with  affectionate  earnestness.  He 
a  round,  youthful  arm  under  the  light  musl 
pressed  it  against  his.    "  We  are  so  happy  \ 

Around  them,  as  the  sun  sank  lower,  th( 
flov^ers,  yellow,  mauve  and  purple,  exhale< 
incense;  the  carnations  poured  forth  the 
grance  with  frantic  zeal,  and  amid  that  coi 
of  odors  and  brilliant  colors,  clouds  of  mien 
butterflies  sought  the  cool  emanations  fr< 
watered  plants,  fluttered  about  the  flowei 
blue  sparks.  "  Oh  !  yes,  happy,  indeed ! " 
Lydie,  resting  her  head  on  her  husband's  si 
with  childish  coquetry,  but  with  an  ag 
terror  in  her  heart.  Surprised  to  find  1 
calm  in  the  face  of  all  that  threatened  thei 
being,  she  asked  herself:  "What  does  h 
for?  Where  does  he  get  his  courage? 
were  only  sure  of  not  having  to  part,  of  su 
and  expiating  his  act  together.  —  Ah !  m 
dear  love!"  —  Richard,  for  his  part,  relie 
Charlexis*  death  from  the  weight  that  ] 
long  oppressed  his  heart,  gazed  in  ecstas] 
his  wife's  radiant  beauty,  as  he  had  gaze( 
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endor  of  the  sky  and  the  landscape;  but 
juish  in  the  lovely  gray  eyes  that  rested 
lis  disturbed  him,  distressed  him  beyond 
e.  "  Oh !  do  not  sigh  like  that  any  more, 
e,  Lydie,  what  is  the  matter?  While  we 
tirely   by  ourselves,    all    alone,    heart  to 


>f 


:  alone   enough,    my   Richard,    not   close 
for  what  we  have  to  say  to  each  other. " 
ere,    then?      When    shall   it   be?      This 
r,  to-night?" 
»,  to-night  —  we  will  tell  each  other  every- 

r  breaths,  their  hands,  sought  one  another, 
J  with  emotion.  And  Richard  whispered 
Aren't  you  afraid  that  I  will  behave  badly, 
I  the  other  time,  the  night  I  went  away, 
nember  ? " 
n  not  afraid  of  that  now,"  she  said  confi- 

ly  not  ? " 

Irew  herself  up,  as  if  released  by  a  spring : 
ise,  now,  there  is  one  thing  between  us." 
iretended  not  to  understand,  and  asked,  in 
oice:  "What  thing?" 
^  looked  at  each  other,  trembling,  as  if 
d  by  the  same  fever,  aflame  with  the  same 
u  She  had  behind  her  the  sky  all  ablaze, 
5  a  halo  around  her  lovely  hair;  his  eyes 
eluged  by  the  red  sun  as  it  sank  to  rest, 
had  each  of  them  seemed  so  beautiful  to 
ler,  never  had  they  longed  for  each  other 
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ao  passionately.  But  it  was  not  that  glorifyluji 
light  that  transfigured  them,  that  caused  them  l)| 
appear  to  each  other  in  new  and  superb  guise.  4[ 
was  the  things  the  sinister  thing  of  which  each  ^ 
them  suspected  the  other,  and  which,  more  potei 
than  pity  and  forgiveness,  alone  had  the  power 
restore  life  to  their  caresses,  and  to  make  the 
forget  everything. 

*•  F6nigan !     I  say,  Finigan ! " 

The  imperious,  incisive  voice  came  from 
other  end  of  the  orchard.     *'  It  is  Delcrous,"  saic 
the  young  wife,  with  a  terrified  start  \ 

**\Vhut  is  he  thinking  of  to  follow  us  here!*** 
grumbled  Richard,  between  his  teeth.  At  th^i 
same  time  he  enveloped  Lydie  with  an  instinci(| 
tive,  protecting  gesture,  which  seemed  to  say| 
"I  am  here;  fear  nothing."  i 

Seeing  him  so  tranquil,  she  thought:  "Ho^ 
brave  he  is!  how  I  love  him!"  And  Richard! 
thougcht  her  ver}*  affecting;,  too,  she  was  so  sensii! 
tive,  so  womanly,  with  the  ner\*ous  tremors  that 
agitate  a  true  woman  after  a  hasty  act. 

*•  Elxcuse  me,  my  dear  Feni2:an,"  said  Delcrous, 
walking  toward  them,  with  short,  rapid  steps,  "  I 
am  anxious  to  be  at  Corbeil  before  my  clerk 
leaves;  could  vou  send  me  o\^r? '' 

"Nothing  easier/*  replied  Fenigan, 

**I  will  goanti  tell  Libert  to  put  in  the  horses," 
cried  Lvdie^  leaping  for  joy.  Delcrous  was 
going;  nothing  to  fe,ur  to-day. 

^'^'Let  usi  all  ^oand  tell  Libert,"  said  her  hus- 
ba«d^  laughingly; 
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As  they  crossed  the  garden,  traversed  diagon- 
lly  by  long  golden  rays,  while  the  swallows  flew 

circles  over  their  beads,  the  magistrate,  who 
bs  walking  beside  F^nigan,  whispered  in  his 
S^:  "Just  drive  over  with  me  yourself:  only  us 
i^o;  I  have  some  questions  to  ask  you."  Evi- 
Jntly  he  wanted  to  question  him  about  Lydie; 
at  was  the  scent  he  had  brought  from  Gros- 
urg.  Richard  had  to  summon  his  whole  reserve 
)ck  of  self-possession,  of  firmness. 
"Agreed,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  mysterious 
le. 

^hen  Lydie  saw  the  open  calkhe  drive  into  the 
irtyard,  where  the  carriages  of  the  visitors  wer^ 
iting  around  the  paulownia,  and  Richard  take 

seat  beside  the  examining  magistrate,  her 
ely  face  changed  color,  as  a  secret  instinct 
Idenly  warned  her  that  they  were  taking  her 
iband  away  from  her,  that  she  should  not  see 
Q  again  at  once.  However,  she  mastered  her 
otion,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Be  polite, 
ssieurs,  and  take  me.  I  only  need  time  to  put 
a  hat." 

Richard  understood  the  significant  pressure  of 
i  magistrate's  arm:  "It  isn't  worth  while;  I 
I  only  going  as  far  as  the  open  country."  He 
med  over,  and  threw  her  a  kiss  with  the  tips  of 
8 fingers.  "Go  back  to  the  salon  for  a  while," 
I  added;  "you  will  do  mamma  a  favor." 
A  buzzing  of  women's  voices  came  through  the 
?en  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  —  a  very 
amest,  worldly  palaver.     Standing  at  the  top  of 
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the  steps  before  going  in,  Lydie  saw  the  hoi 
attached  to  the  calkhe  prance  through  the  gate^^ 
and  her  husband  turn  and  call  to  her:  "I  \ 
come  back  soon. " 

It  was  not  without  a  tearing  of  the  heartstri 
—  although  in  speaking  of  him  the  image  i 
seem  somewhat  extravagant  —  that  Delcrous 
sacrificed  Uzelles  to  Grosbourg,  love  to  pro 
tion.  He  had  walked  from  the  Chateau  along 
Seine;  and  when  he  was  half  across  the  bridge 
perplexity  was  not  at  an  end;  if  Little  I 
Riding-Hood  had  been  there,  doubtless  the  m; 
of  her  laughter,  the  power  of  her  presence  in 
flesh  would  have  triumphed  over  his  wish 
rapid  promotion  and  for  the  prestige  due  to  ii 
ence  in  high  places.  But,  abandoned  to  his 
instincts  alone,  the  magistrate  was  incapabl 
passing  the  gates  of  Uzelles  until  he  had  dc 
mined  upon  the  course  which  his  ambition  and 
lack  of  passion  advised  him  to  adopt.  He  w( 
do  "his  duty  as  a  magistrate,"  and  to  that 
would,  first  of  all,  obtain  a  private  interview  i 
his  dear  F6nigan  before  the  regular  prelimii 
examination,  so  that  he  could  confirm  the  adi 
sions  of  the  suspect  by  the  confidential  comm 
cations  of  the  friend.  And  so,  as  soon  as  1 
were  in  the  open  country,  and  the  hard-troc 
bed  of  the  high  road  rang  beneath  the  horses*  i 
the  judge  began  his  inquiry. 

His  friend  F^nigan  must  understand  his  re* 
for  objecting  to  his  bringing  his  young  wife; 
how  could  they  discuss  before  her  the  death  of 
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d'Olmiitz,  which  was,  clearly,  a  violent 
gic  death,  and  not  a  simple  accident,  as  the 
ans  declared  ? 

^ou  have  proofs?"  asked  Richard,  eagerly, 
iolute  proofs,"  Delcrous   replied,  with   a 

lusband  no  longer  had  any  doubt.  It  was 
y   Lydie  who  was   suspected.     But  what 

suppose  that  he  would  betray  his  wife  to 
Lmbs  of  the  law,  that  he  would  not  prefer, 
red  times  over,  to  accuse  himself!  Del- 
ilthough  he  was  far  from  shrewd,  had  felt 
iver  under  his  tan,  and  he  continued,  de- 

with  his  success :  "  This  is  the  first  bit  of 
:e,  and  one  that  escaped  us  at  first.  Like 
len  of  amorous  prowess,  young  men  espe- 
the  prince  carried  on  his  person  letters 
vomen,    portraits,    mementoes,    which    he 

freely.     A  little  tortoise-shell  card-case, 

offerings   of   this   description,    and   well 

to  his  friends,  never  left  him.  Now, 
le   was  found,    his  pockets   were  empty; 

the  fact  that  guided  and  confirmed  our 
ms." 

sely  the  drama  Richard  had  imagined; 
determined  to  recover,  at  any  price,  some 
to  that  Charley  refused  to  return.  How- 
;  contained  himself,  and  mustered  strength 
est  an  objection  to  the  magistrate,  whose 
nts  nipped  him  like  pincers:  "But  if  the 

were  so  thoroughly  emptied  as  that,  he 
led  for  purposes  of  robbery,  nothing  more.  *' 
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"No,  for  he  still  had  his  purse,  his  watc 
his  rings.  Whoever  did  it  had  no  desij 
aught  save  his  letters  and  his  pretty  lady-1 
face.     It  is  the  typical  crime  inspired  by  pa 

The  husband  did  not  reply.  Delcrcus 
that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  he  mi 
unable  to  obtain  anything  more ;  he  tried  a 
sion,  in  order  to  trap  him  again.  "  Do  yo 
what  has  occurred  to  me,  Richard?  —  thai 
an  act  of  revenge,  committed  by  a  woman, 
saw  that  Richard  started,  so  concluded  tl 
bait  was  what  he  needed.  "The  though 
to  me  when  I  saw  that  the  body  was  cs 
stretched  out  in  the  grass,  in  a  customa: 
tude,  and  under  its  usual  shelter,  givi 
illusion  of  life.  Does  n't  it  strike  yo 
that  setting  up  of  a  Mus6e  Gr^vin  indi 
vendetta-like  refinement  and  coquetry  alt 
feminine?" 

Richard  realized  that  his  wife  was  lo 
threw  himself  in  front  of  her.  —  "  Vengea 
no  sex,  my  dear  fellow,  any  more  than  je 
A  betrayed  husband,  in  quest  of  reveng 
stage  his  crime  as  subtly  as  the  wi 
woman." 

"Then  you  do  not  see  a  woman's  hand 
affair. " 

"  I  would  swear  to  the  contrary. " 

** Dame,  you  're  an  expert,"  said  the  mag 
shaking  his  sides  with  a  hearty  chuckle, 
he  considered  clever.     Then,  abruptly,  w 

those  changes  of  base  which  form  a  pari 
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itegy  of  the  preliminary  examination,  he  asked, 

I  serious,  confidential  tone :  "  You  are,  so  I  am 

\  of  a  very  jealous  temperament  ? " 

Very  jealous,  in  truth." 

'It  seems,  indeed,  that  under  the  influence  of 

t  passion  you  wrote  some  letters  of  a  violent 


ure." 


'As  if  a  man  knows  what  he  does  when  he  is 
luch  a  frenzy  of  rage ! " 

*hat  episode  represented  one  of  those  swelling 
its  upon  the  organ,  followed  by  a  few  measures 
ilence,  during  which  the  minds  of  the  listen- 
become  calm  and  recover  their  self-posses- 
On  the   road,  which   grew   whiter  as  the 

darkened,  workmen  passed  by  twos  and 
5s,  spade  and  wallet  over  their  shoulders, 
•ning  home  weary  and  silent,  with  all  the 
:ht  of  the  day's  toil  upon  their  loins.  A 
)ner,  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  tippling  of  the 
;,  leaped  hurriedly  from  his  seat  to  make 
1  for  the  calkhe,  which  the  vagabond  — 
Qg  on  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  occupied  in  unwind- 
:he  bands  of  cotton  from  his  bleeding  feet  — 
ed  after  with  an  envious  eye.  At  the  foot  of 
sloping  vineyards,  the  Seine,  empurpled  by 
setting  sun,  made  the  dark  masses  of  the 
$t  along  the  cliff  road  seem  darker  than  before, 
intervals  the  towing-chain  whistled  over  the 
r,  and  the  forest  above  answered,  through  its 
itingales,  with  a  shower  of  joyous,  amorous 
js,  blended  with  the  odor  of  lilies  of  the  val- 

which   floated   through   the   carriage   as   it 
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passed,  and  evoked  for  Richard  the  adorable  i 
of  Lydie,  for  Delcrous  filise's  merry  laugl 
gleaming  teeth.  O  music  of  May,  O  frs 
shadows  of  the  forest  verge,  with  what  mysti 
fluids  dost  thou  envelop  the  most  froward  h 
The  magistrate,  deeply  impressed,  was  a 
ready  to  telegraph  to  Versailles  for  a  subs 
to  take  his  place  in  the  preliminary  examin; 
but  that  weakness  did  not  last. 

Suddenly,  as  they  were  about  entering  Sc 
tall  figure  emerged  from  a  narrow  road  k 
up  from  the  river  through  the  vineyard 
figure  outlined  in  black  against  the  chalky  ^ 
ness  of  the  road.  —  "  Good-afternoon,  Mo: 
C6res,"  cried  Richard,  calling  to  the  coachn 
stop.  The  vicar's  first  words  were  an  ii 
whether  the  owner  of  the  Little  Parish  C 
had  also  returned.  Richard  replied  that  1: 
left  M.  M^rivet  at  Marseille,  but  not  for 
— "  But  what  keeps  you  abroad  so  late,  m; 
abb^?  Is  there  suffering  to  be  relieved  ii 
neighborhood  ?  "  —  The  old  priest  wiped  th 
spiration  from  the  crown  of  white  hair  be 
his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  said,  very  si 
"I  have  just  come  from  your  fishing  grc 
Monsieur.  Pere  Georges,  the  old  beggar  to 
you  gave  shelter  there,  sent  for  me. " 

''Is  he  still  sick.?" 

"Oh!  he  is  dying.     I  shall  administer  ex 
Q      ion  to  him  this  evening. " 

^Poor    PSre    Georges!      Lydie  will    be 
•^  Charge  all  the  expenses  of  the  bui 
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kfe,  I  beg,  Monsieur  TAbW,"  he  added,  as  the 
■ssock  faded  away  in  the  twilight. 
P**Thanks,  kind  heart,"  replied  the  priest's  kind 
|Wce,  already  far  away. 

^  The  shadow  of  the  trees  disappeared  from  the 
slds.  Everything  became  black,  as  if  darkened 
thawing  of  death  which  had  crossed  the  road, 
lile  the  coachman  was  lighting  his  lanterns, 
ilcrous,  his  mind  recurring  to  the' drama  and  his 
loate  examination,  asked  his  dear  friend  F^ni- 
1,  "When  did  you  leave  Monsieur  M^rivet ? " 
'I  left  him  yesterday  morning."  He  corrected 
iself  hastily,  thinking  that  he  was  endangering 
■8 wife:  "But  no,  what  am  I  saying? —  It  was 
ty  before  yesterday  —  two  days  ago,  that  is. 
bu  can't  imagine  how  a  night's  travelling  upsets 
le's  ideas  of  time." 

"He  is  rivetting  his  fetters,  poor  devil!" 
>ught  the  magistrate;  and,  impelled  by  a  sort 
pity,  professional  dilettantism  perhaps,  finding 
.  own  part  too  easy  to  play,  he  exerted  himself 
jpen  his  friend's  eyes  to  his  imprudence.  "  But 
s  morning,  when  we  met  in  the  forest,  you  told 
that  you  had  just  arrived.  And  that  must  be 
\  truth,  for  it 's  impossible  that  you  should  have 
;n  prowling  about  the  neighborhood  two  days 
:hout  once  entering  your  own  house. " 
'That  is  clear,"  muttered  Richard,  purposely 
barrassed. 

rhis  time  the  judge  said  to  himself,  "He  is 
ing  like  a  fool!"  And,  after  a  moment's  re- 
:tion,  he  added,  aloud,   "  Look  you,  Finigan, 
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between  ourselves,  you  know  that  the  relat 
between  the  Prince  d'Olmiitz  and  a  person  W 
dear  to  you  are  unfortunately  very  well  kno\ 
the  neighborhood." 

"I  know  it,"  rejoined  Richard,  impassive) 

"Very  well;  haven't  you  said  to  yourself 
finding  the  prince's  body  almost  at  your  gat 
authorities  would  think  at  once  of  an  act  oi 
geance  committed,  if  not  by  you,  at  least  by 
one  in  your  house  ? " 

"That  idea  did  not  occur  to  me  because  : 
an  altogether  too  simple  supposition,  and  i 
much  more  ingenious  to  suppose  that  the  \ 
was  killed  elsewhere,  and  was  carried  to  tha 
with  a  perfectly  comprehensible  end  in  view 

Delcrous  felt  that  he  was  out-generalled 
said  aloud,  looking  Richard  frankly  in  the 
"That  is  well  reasoned.  I  desire,  howev 
put  one  more  question  to  you,  which  you 
liberty  not  to  answer.  Jealous  as  you  are  \ 
to  be,  I  fancy  you  arriving  home  unexpected 
the  gate  leading  into  the  forest,  and  finding 
self  face  to  face  with  the  young  prince,  just 
ing  out  of  your  park  at  daybreak :  what  ^ 
have  happened?     Don't  you  think  that  —  " 

"That  I  would  have  killed   him?     Yes, 
assuredly ;  and  by  authority  of  law,  too. " 

"Not  on  your  life,  unhappy  man!  The 
authorizes  killing,  I  grant  you  —  but  only  ir 
the  guilty  parties  are  caught  in  the  act." 

"My  dear  Delcrous,  to  a  jealous  man's  ira 
ation  they  are  always  caught  in  the  act  1 " 
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"le  words  were  uttered  with  a  vehemence  that 
lethe  magistrate  jump  on  the  cushions  of  the 
he^  and  seemed  to  him  the  most  convincing 
ission  he  was  likely  to  obtain  from  this  pri- 
confidential  interview.     Now  it  was  time  for 
xamining  magistrate  to  appear.    The  husband 
I  himself  anxiously,  "  What  is  he  going  to  do  ? 
:  has  he  to  say  to  me  that  he  brings  me  here  ?  " 
ey  were  just  entering  Corbeil,  as  the  first 
ms  twinkled  on  the  Seine  in  the  last  rays 
;  setting  sun.     A  little  black  smoke  was  still 
ig  from  the  gigantic  chimneys  of  the  flour- 
and  paper-mills,  and   they  met  the  mill- 
.  walking  in  silent   groups   along  the  side- 
all  —  men  and  women  alike  —  carrying  on 
arms  dingy-looking  baskets  of  straw  as  black 
ot,  doubtless  because  of   the  gases  in  the 
Aside  from  those  weary  flocks,  there  was 
le  on  Rue  Notre-Dame,  no  one  on  the  dark 
arrow  Place  Galignani,  in  a  corner  of  which, 
:o  back  with  the  great  mill  on  the  Essonne, 
its  roof  covered  with  sifted  flour  as  if  with 
stood  the  old  Palais  de  Justice,  communi- 
t  with  the  house  of  detention, 
he  president's  carriage  is  still   here,"  said 
ous,  seeing  that  both  wings  of  the  gate  were 
and  as  the  coachman  hesitated,  he  called  to 
"  Drive  in,  drive  in  ! " 

the  courtyard,  dimly  lighted  by  a  remnant 
.ylight  and  by  two  venerable  lanterns,  he 
:ed  first,  and  requested  Richard  to  attend 
0  his  office.     "I  have  an  important  comma- 
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nication  to  make  to  you,"  he  muttered,  10 
changed,  very  harsh  voice.  Richard,  with^ 
replying,  followed  him  to  a  large  room  at  the  e^ 
of  the  corridor,  where  a  lamp,  half  turned  doWl^ 
stood  on  a  roll-top  desk.  The  silence  of  the  pU 
was  emphasized  by  the  muffled,  rhythmical  thral 
bingof  the  mill  and  its  hydraulic  machinery, 
crous  turned  up  the  lamp  and  rang  for  his  clei 
who  was  at  work  in  the  adjoining  room.  Whi 
they  were  scribbling  and  whispering  togethe 
"  Order  for  detention,  secret  confinement  oblif 
tory,"  Richard  looked  out  through  a  long,  b* 
window  into  another  small  courtyard,  where,  Of(- 
a  yellow  door,  he  saw  these  words,  which 
could  hardly  decipher  in  the  waning  ligl 
"House  of  Detention."  Oh!  the  ghastly  Ic 
door !  and  how  well  that  huge  bat,  whirring  ab< 
in  the  stifling  atmosphere  between  four  high  bk 
walls,  on  that  sultry  summer  evening,  symbolij 
the  misery  confined  therein  !  f 

"My  dear  Monsieur  F^nigan,"  —  at  the  souni 
of  the  judge's  sharp  voice  Richard  turned  toward^ 
the  desk,  —  "I  am  distressed  beyond  measure.  I 
am  obliged  to  hold  you  at  the  disposal  of  the 
proper  authorities." 

Richard  Fenigan  assumed  a  horror-stricken  eat- 
pression ;  but  he  must  have  expected  some  surprise 
of  that  sort ;  for,  as  he  alighted  from  the  carriage 
he  had  slipped  into  the  hand  of  the  coachman 
Libert,  sitting  like  a  statue  on  his  box,  this  little 
note  for  Lydie :  "  Go  away  at  once.  Wherever  yott 
may  be,  I  will  join  you  within  a  week." 
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XVIII. 

G  Richard's  carriage  to  continue  its  jour- 
)b6  C^ris  walked  through  the  main  street 
\  where  the  crackling  of  green  wood  came 
ery  door,  together  with  a  strong  odor  of 
)up,  and  rang  at  the  gate  of  the  orphanage. 

dear  mother  superior  is  still  very  ill,"  he 
d  at  the  door-keeper's  wicket;  "but  if 
\r  r  Abb^  wishes  to  see  Sister  Martha,  she 
z  first  courtyard." 

Irishwoman,  at  whose  heels  a  cluster  of 
3  of  all  sizes  were  capering  and  gambol- 
look  her  skirts  clear  with  both  hands,  in 
)  run  to  meet  the  old  priest,  still  out  of 
From  her  merry  romp.  At  the  vicar's  first 
;he  great  wings  of  the  mob-cap,  so  daz- 
white  against  the  black  walls  of  the  court- 
uttered  in  joyful  surprise.  "Come  this 
onsieur  I'Abb^;  no  one  is  better  able  to 
you  than  I."  —  And  in  the  soft  half-light 
parlor,  perfumed  by  the  rose-strewn  altar 

for  the  commemoration  of  the  month  of 

n  front  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  with  the 

Uing  chaplet,  Sister  Martha,  with  one  of 

iracteristic,  abrupt   gestures,   reminiscent 

Frires  Ignorantins,  took  trom  the  library 

21 
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shelves  a  long  green-backed   register,  and  saij 
after  rapidly  turning  over  the  leaves:  ' 

"  Here  is  the  exact  date  of  our  little  Lydiq 
admission  to  the  orphanage, — October  28t| 
i860;  nearly  twenty-nine  years  ago,  the  first  y 
of  my  novitiate;  that  is  why,  doubtless,  I  rem 
ber  perfectly  even  the  most  trivial  detail  of  t 
adoption.  It  was  eight  o'clock,  the  hour 
evening  prayers.  Marie  of  Bethany,  our  da 
keeper,  the  same  who  just  admitted  you,  came 
Mile,  de  Bourron  with  terrified  gestures.  She 
picked  up,  outside  her  wicket,  a  child  of  eighte 
months  or  two  years,  sound  asleep,  half  nak 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  to  which  was  pinned,  li 
a  great  butterfly,  a  white  paper  with  this  n 
written  in  an  awkward  hand:  'Lydia.'" 

"That  corresponds  exactly,"  said  the  vicad 
stooping  over  the  huge  folio.  With  beamiq 
face  the  Irishwoman  asked :  "  So  you  have  fouBil 
her  family?  I  was  sure  of  it.  People  of  thij 
province,  are  they  not?"  ' 

"No,  sister." 

"  Great  nobles,  surely  ?  " 

"  Oh !  very,  very  far  from  it. " 

"But  I  remember,"  persisted  the  nun,  "tha 
on  the  blanket  —  a  great  horse-blanket  —  a  corone 
was  stamped,  and  a  coat -of -arms.  Our  registc 
mentions  that  fact  also,  you  will  see." 

"A  stolen  blanket,  I  fear,"  said  the  incumben 
of  the  Little  Parish  Church,  with  a  kindly  smile 

"  Stolen  I  "  cried  the  Irishwoman,  indignantlj 
"Then  where  did  the  poor  child  come  from? *' 
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e  vicar  explained  that  he  was  not  at  liberty 

disclose  the  mystery  of  Mme.  Richard's  birth 

any  but   herself.      He  had   given   his  prom- 

toan  aged  grandfather,  who,  being  at  death's 

',  wished  to  see  his  little  Lydie  once  more. 

fy  motive  in  coming  here  first,  sister,  was  to 

Ify  certain   details,  certain  dates   in  a  sadly 

used  story,  stammered  by  a  toothless  mouth, 

ich,  though  distorted  by  age  and  sickness,  has 

me   the  truth,    I   see." —    He  rose.     The 

r  did  likewise,  urging  him  no  further,  approv- 

his  reserve  the  more  fully,  she  said,  because 

body   at   the   Fdnigans',  as  well  as  at   the 

nage,  shared   the   illusion  that   the   young 

an  was  nobly  born. 

••Far  from  xtyp^catre!"  exclaimed  the  priest, 

his  rough  Ari^ge  patois. 

Very  late  that  evening   he  was  following  the 
of  the  Seine  with  Lydie,  who  was  quite  at 
e  in  those  narrow  grassy  roads,  which  she  had 
versed  so  many  times  when   she  accompanied 
r  husband  to  cast  or  draw  his  nets. 
Wrapped  in  an  ample  li^rht  veil,  she  walked  in 
front  of  the  priest,  warned  him  away  from  a  rabbit 
hole  or  the  ring  to  which  a  boat  was  made  fast,  for 
he  walked   hesitatingly,    his   hands  being  fully 
iocupied  with  the  viaticum  and  its  appurtenances. 
Although  the  night  was  li2:ht,  a  dense  mist  rose 
from  the  river,  confusing  it  with  its  banks,  and 
qread  in  fleecy  sheets  half-way  up  the  hill.     As 
Ihey  approached  the  little  cove  where  Richard's 
boats  were  moored,  they  saw  a  light  through  the 
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disjointed   planks  of  the   cabin.     At  the  ^ 
moment  a  thin  shadow  ran  out  to  meet  them. 

"  Is  it  you,  Mother  Lucriot  ? " 

"Yes,  Monsieur  TAbW,  but  you  have  y 
too  late  with  the  Blessed  Lord.  PSre  Geor{ 
dead." 

Fluttering  about,  amid  the  mist,  with  gej 
like  those  of  a  marionette  behind  a  square  of 
paper,  the  little  shadow  described  the  poo 
man's  last  moments.  All  the  evening  h 
muttered  incomprehensible  things,  and  wa 
the  door  with  eyes  like  a  cat's.  Then,  whc 
doctor  came,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and,  not  seeir 
person  he  was  expecting,  fell  back,  wit 
mouth  wide  open,  and  breathed  no  more, 
ily  Mother  Lucriot  had  a  bottle  of  holy  > 
and  she  had  been  keeping  vigil  for  an  hour  1 
the  body. 

"Thanks,  my   good   woman,"    said   the 
"Now,  wait  outside.     I  will  call  you." 

He  gently  pushed  Lydie  before  him,  tren: 
like  a  leaf.  In  a  damp  jumble  of  oars,  pots, 
hooks  and  fishing-rods,  two  silver  candles 
on  a  box  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  for  the  : 
tion  of  the  viaticum,  lighted  a  small  space  a 
the  bed  of  death.  The  hands,  the  arms,  all 
old  mendicant's  body,  from  the  neck  dowi 
covered  with  the  clothes  heaped  on  the 
pallet;    only  the  face,  stood   out,    tranqui 

orified,  no  longer  bloated   and   vinous,  I 

lite  as  wax,  and  without  a  trace  of  grim; 
nkle   in  any  part.     Even   the  beard,   c< 
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rushed,  fell   majestically  over  his  breast, 

ade  one  fincy  an  aged   King  Lear  of  the 

ad,  stricken  with  death  while  awaiting  his 

a. 

•cated  at  first   by  the   indescribable  odor 

by  the  hovels  and  garments  of  genuine 
ion,  the  odor  of  the  poor,  Lydie  was  in- 
struck  by  the  beauty,  the  grandeur  of  that 
gar's  face;  and  in  the  presence  of  Death 
at  leveller,  the  shame  that  had  oppressed 
:he  evening,  since  she  had  known  that  she 
t  vagabond's  granddaughter,  gave  place 
ing  and  respectful  pity.  The  priest  had 
r    thither,    against    her   will,    rebellious, 

ready  to  protest  against  such  a  degrading. 
to^hriek  in  that  old  man's  face:  "You 
Now,  leaning  over  the  poor  face  which, 
,  bore  some  resemblance  to  her  own,  her 
re  swollen  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  that 
devotion  and  poverty  which  Abbd  C^rSs 
ed  to  h6r. 

Corbeil  road  one  autumn  evening:  a  van 
,  with  its  load  of  gypsies,  basket-makers, 
sharpeners,     fortune-tellers.        Bread     is 

the  wheels  creak  for  lack  of  grease. 
e  fine  orphanage  standing  at  the  entrance 
own  of  Soisy,  with  its  new  roof  and  light 
5,  suggests  to  those  nomads   the   idea  of 

there  one  of  their  hungry  little  brats,  — 
ingest,  the  angelic  little  darling,  whom 
sposit  at  nightfall  under  the  cross-sur- 
d  porch.     The  mother  wept  the  first  night; 
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but,  surrounded  by  so  many  others  to  be  fed,  1 
reflected  that  that  one,  at  least,  would  be  sa' 
from  suffering.     A  few  turns  of  the  wheels, 
no  one  in  the  caravan  gave  another  thought  to 
little  one,  —  no  one  save  the  old  grandfather, 
remained  behind  alone,  to  beg  his  bread  in 
neighborhood  of  the  convent  of  Soisy,  so  the 
might  see  if  the  abandoned  child  was  made 
come;  and  who,  for  thirty  years,  until  his  d( 
had  never  left  that  region,  watching   the  p 
little'  gypsy  pass,  watching  her  grow  to  be  a 
a  young  woman,  without  ever  once  betraying 
secret  of  her  humiliating  paternity. 

And  Lydie  remembered.  On  Thursday,  y 
the  orphans  went  out  to  walk,  the  old  be 
followed  them  at  a  distance,  over  the  blazing  : 
—  "  Your  pauper,  Lydie !  "  the  smaller  chil 
would  cry;  while  the  larger  ones  whisp( 
"  Your  lover,  Lydie ! "  And  they  would  all  p 
laughingly,  to  the  old  vagabond  with  the 
head,  crossed  by  a  great  blue  vein  which  sw 
in  the  hot  sun.  On  other  days  the  ground 
flooded,  violent  gusts  of  wind  blew  the  aul 
rain  about  and  stretched  around  the  horizoi 
vast  gray  net,  with  its  close,  quivering  me; 
amid  which  the  figure  of  Tere  Georges  appe; 
sitting  on  a  mile-stone,  raising  his  streai 
beard  and  eyes  toward  the  parlor  of  the  orphar 
and  that  morning  last  winter,  during  her  co: 
escence  at  the  convent,  when  they  found  the 
old  man  buried  in  the  snow,  where  he  had 
all   night;    and   that  other   morning,    two  ] 
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;,  that  morning  of  sinister  omen,  despite 
ight  July  sun,  when  Lydie,  escaping  by  way 
:  forest   gate,  saw  Pere   Georges   suddenly 

across  her  path,  barring  her  flight,  as  if 
ined  her  mad  purpose,  and  were  trying  to 

its  execution.  Oh !  yes,  he  knew  that  his 
;as  escaping  him,  that  she  was  perhaps  lost 
;  and  the  despairing  sob  which  was  his 
lieu  should  have  told  her  of  the  heroic  and 

devotion  contained  within  that  mass  of 
id  tatters.  Poor  Pere  Georges !  To  think 
fter  all  his  suffering,  the  supreme  joy  of 
and  embracing  his  child  once,  only  once, 
nging  of  his  last  moments,  could  not  have 
iven  him!  His  Cordelia  had  come  :oo 
nd,  standing  beside  the  grandfather,  who 
me  to  his  last  rest,  she  asked  herself  how, 
t  price,  she  could  show  her  gratitude  for 
;lf-renunciation  and  love. 
)se  his  eyes,  Madame;   that  is  all  that  he 

you  to  do. '' 

started  at  the  priest's  words,  and,  stooping 
le  dead  man's  face,  already  as  cold  ind 
s  a  stone,  she  kissed  his  forehead,  ^nd 
the  lifeless  lids  over  the  glassy  stare  fixed 
•nity.  " That  is  all  that  I  could  give  him," 
urmured;  then  she  added,  addressing  the 
"I  beg  you,  Monsieur  C6res,  not  to.con- 
ne  the  proud  and  heartless  woman  I  must 
h\y  appear  to  you,  when  I  ask  you  to  keep 
as  happened  this  evening  a  secret  between 
/es —  strictly  between  ourselves." 
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"  I  was  about  to  propose  it  to  you,"  said  t 
priest  coldly.  "  I  understand  that  family  cons 
erations  —  " 

"  No,  you  do  not  know  —  you  cannot  know, 
considerations  to  which  you  refer  would  not  li 
prevented    my  acknowledging  my   humble  t 
and  giving  the  old  grandfather  a  funeral  wo 
of  his  courage,  walking,  myself,  at  the  hea< 
the  procession.      I  owed    him  as  much    as 
But  certain  terrible,  unforeseen   circumstance 
My  husband  has  been  arrested,  Monsieur  C 
—  this   very   evening  —  in    connection    with 
Prince   d'Olmiitz    affair.      He    died    by   vioh 
and   Richard  is   charged    with    his    death, 
fact  will  explain  the  trouble  we  were  all  in  at 
Chateau,  and  how  I  was  able  to  come  out  t 
ticed.     When  you  arrived,  we  had  just  heard 
news ;  you  can  imagine  my  mother-in-law's  st 
faction,   her  terrible   distress.      Her  son  cha 
with  murder,  —  a  F^nigan  in  prison  !   and  thn 
my  fault,  it  seems  —  because   of  his   wife ! 
unhappy  mother  does  not  accuse  me,  but  I  d: 
her    feeling.      And    imagine,    added    to    all 
righteous  grievances,  this  further  grievance  ol 
birth, — this  stain  which  I  bring  to  the  nam 
the   F^nigans,    who    have    become,    through 
connections  of  Pere  Georges !     No,  I  should 
have  the  courage  to  tell  them,  neither  her  noi 
son.      Why,   even    in    respect   to    public    opi 
aild   the    magistrate's   judgment,    if  it  shouk 
ICHOWn  that  Richard  had  taken   his  wife  fro 

^y's  van,  from  a  family  of  wandering  b 
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,  fortune-tellers,  my  husband's  cau^e^wPuW 
by  reason  of  an  appearance  of  s^lf-d^base- 
md  degradation,  which  might  comprpmi^e 
ry  seriously. " 

5  C6r&s,  whose  energetic,  mobile  features 
11  his  feelings  visible,  was  amazed  at  fir^t, 
jeply  moved  by  the  young  woman's  fra]^ 
;  and  he  took  her  hands  ,with  a  familiar, 
gesture. 

1  are  right  a  hundred  times  over,  my  dear 
but  you  need  have  no  fear,  r-r-this  is  like  a 
if  the  confessional.  No  one  saw  you  cpme 
Kcept  Mother  Lucriot,  for  whom  I  wiU 
;  at  all  events,  you  asre  known  to  be  kiad 
poor,  and  especially  to  this  man.  Your 
e  in  the  cabin,  where  you  gave  him  shel- 
iild  seem  perfectly  natural,  since. your  hus- 
imself  has  imdertaken  to  pay  the  expenses 
al. "  —  And  as  Lydie  expressed  surprise, 
her  of  his  meeting  with  Richard  and  the 
ing  magistrate  on  the  road, 
ir  love! "  she  sighed,  moved  to  tears  by  the 
:  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own  drama, 
leight  of  a  discussion  most  vital  to  his  own 
,  he  had  thought  of  Lydie' s  pauper, 
opose  that  he  be  buried  to-morrow,"  con- 
the  priest,  "and  that  he  shall  have  a  fit- 
it  very  simple  funeral.  I  ask  you  to  be 
with  me,  and  also  to  attend  mass  next 
at  the  Little  Parish  Church, — it  will  be 
for  the  dead;  but  for  what  dead  we  two 
hall  know.     We  will  not  bury  him  in  the 
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paupers*  comer  in  Draveil  cemetery.     As  I 
Monsieur  Richard's  authority,  I  propose  to 
chase  a  small  lot,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
road  where  this  nomad  always  lived,  and  to  ot 
a  large  black   stone,   on  which  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death  will  be  carved,    with  the  ni 
which  I  found  in  this  note-book." 

He  took  from  under  the  pillow  a  small,  dai 
dirty  note-book,  all  impregnated  with  the  terril 
odor,  and  passed  to  the  young  woman  whati 
called  a  certificate  of  identity,  on  which  she  rdl 
among  stamps  of  municipal  offices  and  dill 
finger-marks :  i 

"  Georges  Mendelsohn,  called  Pire  Georges  Roug 

goiitte  {Alsace),  1802,'' 

That  was  all  they  had  found  upon  him — th 
little  book,  and  the  key  to  kis  cabin,  as  he  call 
it,  — an  enormous  key,  which  he  wore  around  h 
neck,  against  the  skin,  carefully  attached  to 
little  chain.  The  poor  man  was  so  old,  so  ill,  l 
memory  so  uncertain  as  to  everything  that  did  n 
concern  the  liddle  one,  that  the  priest  had  be 
unable  to  obtain  any  exact  information  as  to  I 
country,  his  name  or  his  family.  So  far  as  he  w 
concerned,  the  universe  began  and  ended 
Lydie;  the  rest  was  like  dust  or  mist  on  the  hij 
road.  However,  as  the  entry  was  evident 
written  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Soisy,  befc 
was  enfeebled  by  disease  and  age,  the  da 
2,  and  the  name  Mendelsohn,  might  well 
nine. 
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1  illustrious  name  in  art,  is  it  not, 
le?"  said  the  vicar,  doubtless  to  allay  the 
Df  the  wound  to  her  pride,  which  he  sup- 
o  be  more  severe  than  she  chose  to  show, 
sen  ted  gently  and  silently,  standing  erect 
ave,  in  her  hand  the  little  note-book  of 
ion,  wherein  that  great  name,  which  might 
:  her  own,  stood  out  in  striking  contrast 
oiled  and  rumpled  page,  even  as  her  whole 
ible    person    contrasted   with   the   muddy 

the  cabin  and  its  black,  tarred  walls.  — 
ig  whistle  of  a  tow-boat  calling  for  the 
ised  Lydie  from  her  musing.     The  candles 

and  flickered;  great  shadows  went  and 
ver  the  dead  man's  leaden  face,  while  the 
melt  beside  the  cot,  praying.  She  did  not 
J  courage  to  do  as  much.  Too  many  things 
:irring  within  her;  she  was  excited  rather 
muinely  moved,  and  was  especially  desir- 
an  opportunity  to  reflect,  to  recover  her 
jsession.  A  last  glance  at  her  pauper, 
deep  slumber  aroused  her  envy,  and  she 
tside. 

as  Madame  wish  me  to  walk  home  with 
whispered  Mother  Lucriot,  who  had  been 
behind  a  boat,  with  her  head  in  her  skirts. 
,  thanks ;  "  and  Lydie,  in  haste  to  be  alone, 
d  into  the  mist,  which  was  more  dense  and 
than  when  she  came.  The  lock  shut  out 
lole  horizon  in  one  direction,  with  a  dull, 
lous  rumbling  as  of  thunder,  which  drowned 
jpairing  shriek  of  the  tow-boat.     It  seemed 
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to  her  that  it  was  she,  her  life  —  in  its  dire 
tress,  calling,  shrieking  for  help.  Evei 
was  so  dark,  so  confused  in  her  poor  mind, 
that  long,  tempestuous  day !  In  the  morning 
dead  man  found  on  the  greensward,  then 
ard's  arrest,  and,  while  she  was  trying  to  ui 
stand  the  strange  note  that  came  from  the  pru 
Abb^  Ceres  coming  to  take  her  to  Pere  Georj 
bedside !  —  And  so  that  was  all  that  there 
beneath  that  coronet  and  coat-of-arms, 
golden  illusions  of  her  childhood,  in  which 
wrapped  herself  in  her  hours  of  sorrow,  in  w! 
she  sought  refuge  for  her  outbreaks  of  pride 
unconscious  rebellion.  Now  her  noble  oi 
was  established,  her  adventurous  nomadic 
stincts  explained.  Ye  melancholy  wayfarers 
paused  to  drink  at  the  wayside  fountain,  ye  trat 
ling  vans  whose  smoke  she  followed  with 
eyes  until  it  vanished  in  the  distance,  —  tljf 
is  why  she  loved  you  so  well!  Ye  were  h) 
fatherland,  her  ambulatory  tribe.  Would  tlf 
she  had  continued  to  live  among  you!  —  Andj 
she  thought  of  Richard  and  his  mother,  of  thQi 
upright,  peaceful  existences  which  her  gypsy  blo« 
had  disarranged  and  brought  to  shame,  Lydie  r 
gretted  sincerely  that  they  had  not  let  her  J 
at  Quiberon.  For  a  moment,  indeed,  the  xvf 
running  close  at  hand,  the  perpendicular  baa 
the  deep  water  flashing  against  the  piles  of  t1 
bridge,  and  swirling  amid  the  long  grass,  t] 
scanty  hair  of  the  abyss,  renewed  her  temptati^ 
'  to  suicide.     She  fancied  herself  climbing  the  h: 
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It  morning  in  the  dead-wagon.  —  But  suddenly 
B  thought  of  Richard,  loving  and  devoted,  of 
I  that  he  had  done  for  her,  enlightened  her  as 
her  true  duty.  No,  she  was  no  longer  at 
berty  to  dispose  of  her  life.  Even  if  she  had 
9t  for  her  husband  the  sweet,  deep  feeling  that 
lied  her  heart,  she  owed  it  to  herself  to  follow 
^p,  to  be  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  desperate 
fenrse  upon  which  he  had  entered  through  love 
her.  And  while,  in  her  ardent,  romantic 
:le  brain,  projects  of  renunciation,  of  self* 
ifice  in  every  form  were  taking  shape,  while 
imagined  herself  exiled  with  him  to  some 
ching  tropical  country,  living  in  the  bush 
convicts,  the  distant  whistle  of  the  tow-boat 
ling  through  Corbeil  awoke  Richard  F6nigan, 
Joyed  to  find  himself  in  the  jail  by  the  river 
his  wife's  stead. 
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XIX. 

On  a  certain  bright,  still  morning,  withoul 
cloud,  without  a  breath,  the  mowers  were 
the  lawns  at  Grosbourg.  On  the  long  st 
of  velvet  turf,  surrounded  by  a  white  marble 
uster  and  adorned  with  urns  and  statues, 
rowa  of  laborers  stooped  and  rose  in  the  6unli{ 
and  not  a  song,  not  a  word,  not  even  the 
grinding  of  the  scythe  on  the  whetstone,  ac< 
panied  that  task,  which  one  might  have  mil 
for  a  hay-making  scene  in  a  penal  colony, 
not  been  for  the  sumptuous  surroundings.  Si 
denly  a  shrill,  heart-rending  cry  —  one  of  th( 
meaningless,  depressing  shrieks  which  asc^ 
from  the  gardens  of  insane  asylums  —  rang  frdi 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  vast  estate,  —  fro( 
the  terraces  on  the  river  bank  to  the  entrance  1 
the  King's  Pavement,  the  monumental  gatewsB! 
where  gilded,  emblematic  lictor'syiw^^j  recall  tl 
former  functions  of  the  grand  master  of  the  il 
perial  cavalry.  As  that  despairing  wail  pass< 
over  the  lawns,  not  a  head  was  raised,  — 11 
laborers  were  as  impassive  as  the  statues.  Oi 
would  have  said  that  it  was  one  of  those  noises 
which  the  inmates  of  a  house  become  so  acci: 
tomed  that  they  do  not  hear  them.     But  in  t 
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all  comer  salon,  with  the  yellow  silk  hangings, 
cr«  the  Due  d*  Alcantara  was  talking  with  the 
;gistrate  Ddcrous,  the  conversation  was  abruptly 
3ken  off  when  the  cry -entered  between  the  long, 
If -closed  blinds. 

•*  Just  listen  to  that,  my  dear  sir ;  is  n*t  it  f right- 
l?  Since  the  morning,  when,  in  spite  of  all 
or  efforts,  she  succeeded  in  having  the  door  of 
m  Phantom  opened,  when  she  saw  her  son  on  a 
jfetle,  with  that  death-mask  eaten  by  vermin,  the 
less  has  said  nothing,  recogjnized  nobody; 
ghastly  shriek  which  she  utters  at  intervals 
le  only  sign  of  life  about  her.  Now  here  am 
my  invalid's  chair,  between  that  dead  boy 
that  raad  woman.  And  yon  come  and  talk  to 
about  letting  the  assassin  go,  taking  from  me 
the  jey  <rf  revenge ! " 

paralytic's  eyes,  the  seat  of  his  nervous 

gleamed  with  rage;  while  the  judge,  sorely 

>lexed,  argued  and  explained  in  confused  sen- 

j.  —  Monsieur  le  Due  could  not  doubt  his 

— the  order  of  arrest  that  same  evening  —  in 

confinement  three  days  —  and  absolutely  no 

'He  is  fooling  you.  —  You  're  no  match  for 

"  growled  the  general. 
rOnthe  contrary,  my  dear  duke  —  he  seems  to 
to  be  doing  his  best  to  accuse  himself,  to 
up  testimony  against  himself.  It  is  inex- 
ible.  I  have  absolute  proof  now  that  he  did 
arrive  until  Monday  morning,  two  days  after 
«mrder.     And  as  that  scent  grows  weak,  I 
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enter  the  room  in  prompt  response  to  the 
grave  and  stem,  the  Indian  felt  his  knees  tre 
under  him,  as  if  the  executiooef  had  ali 
placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  saying:  " 
ward ! "  His  great  flat  cheeks  turned  deathly 
and  hollows  formed  in  them.  Realty,  he  ha 
thought  that  it  would  be  so  soon. 

"Weil,  Monsieur  le  Juge  d'Instruction," 
the  duke,  triumphantly,  "  I  was  —  it  seems  1 
—  very  nearly  right  in  saying  that  the  vilk 
whom  we  were  speaking  might  not  have 
mitted  the  crime  himself.  — Corner  Saute< 
if  you  wish  to  be  dealt  gently  witlv  tell  us  \ 
all  happened  —  above  all  things,  no  trick< 
He  fancied  that  his  guard  hesitated*  and  to 
him  the  shame  of  a  confession,  he  suggests 
words  to  him.  —  "  Tell  us,  what  did  they  pr 
you?  What  did  they  give  you?  —  for  of  c 
you  were  not  woiking  on  your  own  account  ? 

Sautecceur  drew  himself  up,  his  cheek 
aflame,  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swelling 
the  effort  he  made  to  contain  himself :  "  Pa 
such  things  may  be  done  for  money;  but 
twenty-eight  years  of  faithful  service  —  thi 
at  the  Poste-aux-LiSvres  and  fifteen  at  the  He 
age  —  my  master  can't  believe  me  capable 
No,  no  I" 

"Why,  you're  not  going  to  tell  us  that 
story  of  a  moment  ago  wasn't  true,  are  y 
sneered  the  general,  slightly  disturbed. 

"A  moment  ago,^  Monsieur  le  Due,  I  li 
y<Hi  on  account  of  ja  stupid  pride  which  I  no  1 
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any  right  to  feel.  The  arm  is  caught,  the 
At  body  must  follow  it.  -^  Very  good,  let  it 
low,  Ummrre  de  Dieu  / —  it  won't  cost  me  so 
to  tell  the  truth  as  to  hear  what  I  just 
" —  He  drew  himself  up,  with  clenched 
i,  and  began:  "Ten  days  ago,  in  my  boy's 
ice,  an  unsigned  letter  came  to  me  at  the 
srmitage,  telling  me  that,  on  the  next  night, 
(en  three  and  five  o'clock,  I  might  see,  from 
Pac6me  gate,  a  man  come  out  of  my  daughter-* 
Jaw's  chamber,  through  the  window.  You  see, 
my  day  I  have  had  family  troubles  of  my  own, 
>awife  I  loved,  who  led  me  a  deuce  of  a  life  I 
last  she  went  off  with  a  gendarme  from  Mont^ 
m,  and  left  the  child  and  me  alone  in  our 
srt  at  the  Poste-aux-Lievres.  A  downright 
Ufor-nothing !  — ^  That  experience  left  me  with 
grudge  against  all  women;  and  when  my  son 
married  I  promised  myself  that  I  'd  keep  an 
on  his  store-room,  and  made  up  my  mind, 
anjrthing  went  wrong,  to  take  revenge  for  hisi 
tisfortunes  and  my  own  at  one  stroke.  That 
^  well  known  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
keople  who  wrote  to  me  knew  very  well  what  they 
•ere  doing." 

**  Did  you  keep  the  anonymous  letter  ?  "   Del- 
Tous  asked. 

"Pray  let   him  finish,"   said  the  duke  impa- 

iently. 

"That  Friday,  as  it  happened,  we  were  all  on 

Mt  to  catch  a  parcel  of  heathens  from  Mainville 

iiio  had  been  taking  our  best  does:     The  letter 
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said  between  three  and  five.     About  three  o'cl 
I  left  my  station  in  the  Gros-Ch£ne  avenue, 
went  into  ambush  near  the   Pacdme  gate, 
true  as  this  rifle  is  in  my  hand,  I  did  n*t  ki 
who  my  daughter-in-law  was   receiving  in 
bedroom.     I   had   had   some  knowledge  that 
prince  was  hanging  around;  but,  after  a  s( 
with  the  girl,  I  thought  it  was  all  over  for 
time,  and  the  letter,  as  you  will  see,  Messie 
put  a  very  different  name  from  his  into  my  h 
I  had  been  there  half  an  hour,  drenched  to 
bones  in  a  pouring  rain   that   never  slacke 
when  I  heard  the  rattle  of  a  window-fasten 
Some  one  jumped  out,    within  ten  feet  of 
hiding-place,  and  ran  away.     I  could  n't  see  v 
I  might  have  missed  him  if  he  had  kept  on 
ning.     Unluckily,  he  stopped  to  open  a  soi 
umbrella  he  had,  and  I  fired.     The  man  walk 
few  steps  very  fast,  then  fell  into  the  ditch 
never  stirred,  like  a  beast  that  has  had  his  de 
blow.     At  that  I  ran  to  the  house.     The  little 
pretended  to  be  asleep,  with  the  bedclothes  pi 
up  over  her  eyes.  —  *  Get  up  and  take  the 
tern,'  I  said  to  her;  *  I  've  killed  your  lover;  c 
and  help  me  bury  him. '  —  She  was  afraid, 
she  didn't  make  me  speak  twice,  I  promise 
At  that  moment  I  had  no  suspicion  of  what  I 
going  to  find  at  the  end  of  my  rifle-shot, 
proof  of  what  I  say  is  that,  when  we  were 
in  the  ditch,  beside  the  motionless  body,  I  a: 
my  daughter-in-law :  '  Who  is  it  ? '  — '  Look 
see,'  she  says  in  a  whisper,  lowering  the  lant 
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r^Ah!  Monsieur  le  Duc>  when  I  saw  whal  I  had 
■Due  —  "  With  the  sleeve  of  bis  Iteeper's  js^et 
im  wiped  htS;  streaming  forehead.  The  dulc^ 
iMtching  the  effect  of  the  stQry  on  Delcraus,  said 
y^  his  keeper,  in  a  perfectly  calm  to^e : 
1^  "  What  was  your  gw  loaded  with  ? " 
t  «Bucksh(xt," 

P  "And  you  hit  him  where? " 
&  ** The  whole  charge  didn't  take  effect*     There 
■M  only  one  hole,  near  the  temple. " 
There  was  an  awful  pause,  during  which  the 

ler's  shriek  rang  out  anew,  as  if  she  had  seen 
wound,  the  hole  near  the  temple.     Then  the 

lination  was  resumed :  -*  You  say  tha^  he  fell 
ir  the    Hermitage.      But  he  was  not  found 


lere. 


We  put  him  first  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
Id  quarries  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  that 
(tf  the  forest,  all  filled  with  bramble3  and 
[kaves.  After  we  had  got  home  again,  chilled 
Ito  the  bone,  it  occurred  to  us  to  take  him  out  of 
[tte  quarry  and  lay  him  on  the  grass  against  the 
F&iigan  park.  The  little  one  held  the  lantern, 
lod  I  carried  the  body  in  my  arms  as  if  it  was  a 
fihild ;  I  am  very  strong.  It  all  happened  ju3t  as 
I  tell  you." 

The  magistrate,  in  his  comer,  assumed  a  cunning 
lir :  "  Why  that  open  umbrella  over  his  head  ? " 

**  I  remembered  a  woman  who  was  found  dead 
uider  her  umbrella  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
■ul  who  stayed  on  the  same  spot  a  whole  week 
irithout  being  disturbed." 
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my  accoant,  that  he  might,  perhaps,  be  e 
victed  f-*-  At  last,  when  we  three  were  at  dot 
yesterday,  my  son  saw  me  push  my  plate  ai 
without  eating,  as  I  have  often  done  these  I 
few  days.  — '  Tell  us  what  '9  the  matter,  lathe 
-^I  couldn't  keep  it  back  any  longer;  it  1 
stifling  me  too  much ;  and  I  told  him  everythi 
Aht  the  poor  boy,  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
dead  from  the  blow  I  dealt  him.  His  wife  tb 
herself  on  har  knees  at  his  feet,  but  he  would 
so  much  as  look  at  her;  he  forgot  his  own  misi 
time.  *  No,  no ;  we  must  think  about  father  fl 
Father  has  failed  in  his  duty;  he  must  make 
ftH*  lost  time. '  —  Ah  I  there  are  moments  in  01 
life  —  We  threw  our  arms  around  each  oth 
necks,  sobbing.  I  swore  that  I  would  coiiK 
y<ra  this  morning*^ and  I  haive  cc^e." 

**  All  this  rings  true,"  muttered  Delcrous. 

**And  agrees  with  what  I  have  just  read,"  \ 
the  general,  regretfully.  "The  only  thing 
that  the  physicians  found  no  traice  of  the  bi 
shot  in  the  decomposed  face  —  and  yet  the  b 
was  in  the  wood  only  two  days." 

"A  poacher's  trick,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  \ 
Sautecoeur,  with  a  shudder;  "but  I  would  li 
torn  out  my  tongue  rather  than  -*-  " 

Rather  than  tell  that  father  that,  to  make 
son  unrecognizable,  they  had  left  htm  one  wl 
night  hanging  by  his  heels  to  a  tree,  with 
head  buried  to  the  shoulders  in  an  anthilL 

The  magistrate,  with  Charlexis'  letter  in 
hand,  said  in  the  general's  ear:  ''Did  I  not 


that   it  was  a  bad  scent?  -^  Clearly^.  Jthtis 
is  t^e  assassin ;  aii(j  if. you  wish  to  ave;z;tge 
self  —  " 

Avenge  mysejf  on  this  -clown  I      No,  npiy  -dear 
»w,  it  was  F4nigai;i  that  I  wanted  —  bi^  this 

Especially  when  you  consider  that,  with  1;^is 

:r  on    the    files,    it    would    be    difficult    to 

ict" 

lie  duke  reflected  a  moipent,   then  rejoined 

.  decision :  "  I  agree  with  yjpu,  J)^lcrous.    The 

ce's  good  name  and  that  of  our  fa^i^y  woul4 

nothing  by  having  the  affair  noised  abroad, 
by  the  cynical  confidences  of  these  two  yoaog 
lemen.  This  is  a  roost  excellent  opportunity 
ine  of  those  conveuient  nonsuits  —  " 
tie  magistrate  with  the  wolf^  teeth  an4 
len  whiskers  of  the  Le  N6tre  type  of  archi- 
u'e  interrupted  him  hastily,  and  addressing 
ecoeur,  who  stood  erect  and  rigid,  cap  iiji 
I:  "You  hear,"  he  said;  "Monsieur  le  Dw 

not  propose  to  follow  up  this  unfortunate 
d venture.  Leave  the  country  at  the  ea,rlie6t 
ble  moment,  without  a  word  to  any  one; 
her  you  suffer  any  unpleasant  conrsefuenqes 
ads  entirely  on  your  prudence. " 
le  keeper  bowed.  "  Thanks,  Messieurs.  *'  He 
kI  at  the  door,  before  leaving  the  room,  and 
inquiringly:  "And  Monsieur  Richard  ?  " 
lave  jpjo  fear  on  that  score.  Monsieur  Ricb'^ 
oXl  <ie^Kmi  to  Uzelles  before  night." 

that  promise  of  Delcrous,  the  general  inter* 
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posed  snappishly :  "  Before  to-night  ?  Why  8oS| 
You  seem  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  have  iN 
brute  regain  possession  of  his  wife! "  ^ 

It  was  the  cry  of  his  hatred,  of  his  invalitl 
jealousy,  extorted  from  him  even  amid  more  pe^ 
ful  anxieties,  amid  all  the  tortures  of  his  paten 
grief.  I 

At  Uzelles  that  evening,  the  elder  Mad 
F^nigfan  and  old  Mirivet  were  sitting  uhder^ 
great  paulownia  by  the  front  door,  exchangin; 
few  last  dejected  words,  interrupted  by 
pauses,  and  by  exclamations  like  the  sparks 
dying  fire,  while  gardeners  and  dairymaids  wd 
taking  the  air  in  the  moonlight,  on  the  road"! 
front  of  the  gate.  The  inexorable  curfew  hoi 
had  struck  long  before,  but  nobody  had  paid  anj 
heed  to  it;  perhaps  because  of  the  exceptioM 
beauty  of  the  night  or  because  discipline  i^ 
relaxed  in  that  depressed  and  disordered  hous* 
hold.  But  what  a  contrast  between  the  silenceii 
those  brightly  lighted  and  deserted  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor  and  the  noisy  merriment  c 
the  servants,  between  that  loud,  indifferent  laugt 
ter  and  the  heart-broken  tone  of  the  two  voice 
talking  in  low  tones  in  the  shadow  of  the  sleq 
ing  tree. 

"How  far  the  air  carries  to-night! —  I  ca 
hear  some  one  walking  on  the  bridge  of  Ris,"  sai 
the  proprietor  of  the  Little  Parish  Church,  wb 
since  his  return,  was  constantly  with  Richard 
iffitther  «nd  wife. 
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Doubtless  it  is  some  one  who  has  come  from 
leil  fay  the  last  train,  and  some  one  who.  is  tin 
ny,"  rejoined  Mme.  F^nigan,  listening  to  the 
miliar,  rapid  step. 

tfadame  Richard  was  very  sad  tO-night,"  old 
vet    replied;    "even    more  so   than    usual. 

beggar's  death  seems  to  me  to  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her. "  .1 

Vhen  'One's  heart  is  full,  anything  is  an  ex«- 

for  tears,"  sighed  Mme.  F^nigan,  "Jiast 
der,  my  friend,  not  for  three  days,  not  since 
rrest,  have  we  had  any  word  from  her  huB- 
except  that  mysterious  note." 
Ill  of  which  proves  that  he  is  certain  of  bis 
ly  release.  A  mistake,  Madame ;  I  tell  you 
I,  it  is  a  mistake.     I  understood  it  at  once 

I  confronted  that  Delcrous,  with  his  embar- 
d,  dejected  manner.     Believe  me,  you  will 

see  your  dear  child  again.  —  Why,  look, 

look,    I    say,    Madame    F^nigan!"    cried 

•16on  M^rivet,  in  a  loud  voice,  springing  to 

eat. 

ong  the  white  and  blue  road,  and  through  the 

gate,  a  well-known  figure  came  hurtying 
rd    them.       Powerless   to   stir,    the    mother 

d,  in  the  darkness:  "Richard!  " 

Lre  you  there? "  cried  a  voice  which  stru^led 
e  firm,    but   ended   in   a  sob.      "Where   is 
e?"  he  added,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak; 
«  you  heard  from  her .? " 
^ydie?    Why,  she  is  at  home,  at  your  Own 

e,  — at  the  Pavilion." 
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Richard,  in  blank  amazement,  not  8tayin| 
listen  to  his  mother's  explanations,  darted  a 
under  the  arching  hedgerow,  with  its  darlc,  r 
ling  foliage,  fragrant  with  flowering  linden,  at 
end  of  which  a  light  gleamed  and  beckono 
him. 

Lydie,  in  her  peignoir^  her  lovely  hair  bra 
for  the  night,  was  writing  in  the  lower  roon 
her  husband's  desk.  She  did  not  turn,  thin 
^at  it  was  Rosine  who  had  come  in,  and  did 
raise  her  head  until  Richard  stood  beside 
Then  there  was  an  explosion  of  surprise,  cA  in 
joy,  of  breathless  words  interrupted  by  kisses 
embraces :  "  Free  1  you  are  free  I " 

"  Yes,  the  true  culprit  has  been  discovered 

She  stared  at  him,  in  utter  stupefact 
"  What !    The  true  culprit } " 

Her  emotion,  the  expression  in  her  eyes  < 
from  Richard  the  exclamation :  "  So  you  thoi 
that  it  was  I  ? " 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,    for  she  had  not 
strength  to  lie.     And  her  husband,  no  less 
fused  than  she,  rejoined : 

"To  think  that  I  believed  the  same  thing  a 
you!" 

Lydie  raised  her  head.  "Is  it  possibi 
TbeOy  suddenly  enlightened:  "Oh!  I  unders 
nc  ly  y6u  wrote  to  me  to  go  away,  why 
a         d  that  judge  to  believe — You  intende 

I  convicted  in  my  place.  — My  husband  I  — 
husband ! " 
threw  herself,    sobbing,    on   his   br* 
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chard,  dazed  with  joy,  felt  the  throbbing  of 
r  heart,  the  agitation  of  her  young  body  under 
5  lace  peignoir.  "  Come  and  tell  me  that  you 
'e  me,  and  I  shall  be  repaid  for  everything,"  he 
irmured,  gently  leading  her  away. 
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XX. 

**  Lydie  !  —  Richard !  —  Come,  lazy-bones,  the  \ 
bell  is  ringing  for  mass.  *' 

Cousin  £lise,  who  had  been  two  days  at  Uzell 
was  fluttering  about  under  the  windows  of  1 
Pavilion,  calling  to  the  young  couple;  while t 
bell  of  the  Little  Parish  Church  sent  forth 
clear  tones  into  the  silence  of  Sunday  mornir 
and  Mme.  F^nigan  appeared  at  the  end  of  t 
hedgerow,  with  her  majestic  upper-middle-cfc 
bearing,  a  prayer-book  with  a  gold  clasp  in  c 
hand,  and  in  the  other  her  silk  bag  with  its  jan{ 
of  keys  and  rings. 

"Where  is  Richard?"  she  inquired,  as  Ly( 
came  down  alone,  fashionably  dressed  in  bla< 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  bright  and  sho 
colors  of  Little  Red-Riding-Hood's  costume. 

"  We  read  till  it  was  very  late,  and  I  dared  : 
wake  him,"  the  young  wife  replied,  flushing  sc 
let  because  of  the  falsehood ;  and  she  wall 
quickly  toward  the  chapel,  pulling  on  her  glo\ 

Although    not    precisely   asleep,    Richard 
stretched  out  in  the  great  bed,  his  eyelids  he 
with  a  delicious  lassitude,  and  hovered   on 
borderland  of  sleep,   soothed  by  the   chimes 
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Sainte-IrSne,  which  floated  in  through  the  open 
window,  with  the  plashing  of  the  fountain  at  the 
comer  and  the  clatter  of  the  tin  cup.  Why  had 
he  not  accompanied  his  wife  and  mother  to  mass? 
Doubtless  because  he  dreaded  to  appear  ridicu- 
lous, —  the  ennui  of  entering  the  church,  of  show- 
ing himself  in  public  after  so  many  things  had 
happened.     And  yet  his  mother  had  learned  mercy 

e  human  compassion  in  that  humble  church'  by 
roadside ;  and  it  was  from  there  that  she  had 
Itarted  to  capture  and  bring  back  the  fugitive, 
pes,  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Littlle 
ftirish  Church;  and  although  it  would  cost  his 
pride  dearly,  he  certainly  would  go  there  some 
Sunday,  soon. 

The  bell  rang  for  the  last  time.  —  In  his  vague, 
lalf-slumber,  Richard  heard  Chuchin  the  fish- 
teeper's  cracked  voice  reminding  him  that  they 
lad  to  make  a  cast  of  the  net  near  lie  des  Moineaux 
)efore  the  sun  was  too  high.  He  jumped  out  of 
)ed  at  once;  and  as  he  was  going  out  found  him« 
lelf  face  to  face  with  a  decrepit  old  woman  who 
fas  about  leaving  the  house  with  a  superb  bunch 
)f  flowers  which  Rosine  Chuchin  had  just  given 
ler.  The  tall  maid-servant's  confused,  myste- 
rious manner  had  puzzled  him  for  some  time.  He 
retraced  his  steps,  and  asked  her,  suspiciously: 
"Who  is  that  woman?  ** 

"Mother  Lucriot,  from  Draveil." 

"  And  those  flowers  ?  What  is  she  going  to  do 
with  them  ? " 

Rosine  did  not  know.     Madame  Richard  had 
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told  bar  to  give  La  Lucriot  a  boix}iiet  every  m< 
utg;  n<fthing  more.  Richard  asked  no  fur 
questions,  deeming  it  more  dignified  to  appl 
Lydie;  but  he  felt  that  all  hiis  depression 
returned.  At  the  comer  of  the  high  road  he 
the  congregation  coming  from  mass,  —  cresd 
shoes  and  rustling  silks.  In  the  F6nigan  g 
Little  Red-Hiding-Hood  was  speaking  with  n 
earnestness,  shaking  her  umbrella  and  herribb 
''Just  as  you  please,  cousin.  I  dcm't  care  to 
for  people  I  don't  know.  And  then,  if  I 
known  I  was  to  attend  a  mass  for  the  dea 
would  have  worn  a  more  quiet  dress;  I  w 
have  come  in  black,  like  Lydie." 

"  But  I  —  I  was  not  told  beforehand,"  murm 
Lydie,  embarrassed  by  her  husband's  glance  a 
dark  dress. 

"  In  whose  memory  was  the  funeral  mass 
morning?"  Richard  asked. 

"  No  one  knows ;  not  even  Monsieur  M&i 
filise  replied,  while  F^nigan  led  his  wife  a 
and  asked  her,  very  low,  very  hurriedly : 

"  Do  you  know  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Is  it  the  same  person  to  whom  you 
flowers  ? " 

She  started  in  surprise,  and  replied,  resolu 
"  Yes,  the  same,  —  Pere  Georges."  And  tha 
all. 

They  had  been  so  happy  for  two  or  three  < 
the  waves  which  rocked  them  reflected  sue 
abundance  of  sunlight,  their  movement  ws 
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le,  they  sang  such  intoxicating  musics  that 
lad  not  dared  to  disturb  their  perfect  happi- 
by  casting  into  it  her  pitiful,  humiliating 
Suppose  he  should  cease  to  love  her, 
ing  her  to  be  a  child  of  those  wandering 
X)nds,  of  a  nomadic,  hostile  race  ?  Above 
Ise,  she  dreaded  the  explanation  with  her 
er-in-law,  although  she  was  greatly  changed, 
affectionate  and  motherly,  but  blessed  with 
ven  more  inflexible  pride  than  her  son's, 
she  postponed  the  inevitable  explanation, 
ig  on  the  influence  of  Abb6  C^r&s.  Unfor- 
ely,  her  husband's  words  and  his  preoccupied 
amed  her  that  her  secret  would  soon  cease 
hers  alone. 

ttead  of  going  down  to  his  boat,  Richard 
jd  straight  along  the  road ;  he  felt  no  further 
2st  in  the  cast  of  the  net.  He  was  thrnk<» 
if  the  mass,  of  those  flowers,  and,  above  all, 
lat  mourning  garb,  an  absurdly  excessive 
restation  of  grief  for  the  old  wayfarer.  No, 
5  improbable  that  it  was  all  for  PSre  Georges ; 
would  not  have  been  so  much  mystery  about 
^ho  was  it,  then?  The  other,  he  who  was 
ing  in  the  park  at  Grosbourg,  in  the  sump- 
family  mausoleum?  Could  it  be  that  she 
itill  thinking  of  him  ?  To  set  his  mind  at 
one  way  or  the  other,  he  had  only  to  call  on 
-rUcriots,  who  lived  higgledy-piggledy  in  a 
5r  roadmender's  shanty  just  beyond  Draveil; 
»uld  question  the  old  woman.  And  while 
teps  led  him  almost  unconsciously  in  that 

23 
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direction,  the  road  about  him  unfolded  its  u 
Sunday  panorama.  Ns^l6on  M^rivet,  who 
just  closed  his  chapel,  shook  his  great  key  thi 
eningly  at  him  in  the  distance;  and  Richard 
to  himself,  fiercely:  "Oh!  no,  be  would  n 
set  foot  in  that  church  of  pardon  at  any  pi 
where  you  pray  for  those  who  injure  you/'  —  1 
came  the  obsequious  and  catlike  salutation  of 
Alexandre,  who  passed  him,  with  the  bunting 
fit  and  costume  of  Robin  des  Bois>  although 
hunting-season  was  not  yet  open.  He  was 
turning  after  a  morning  of  rabbit-snaring  in 
Grosbourg  preserves ;  and  his  game*bag,  his  i 
his  high  gaiters,  all  were  new,  glistened 
creaked  with  newness.  Even  the  dog  who 
lowed,  cowering  timorously  behind  his  mas 
leggings,  seemed,  after  his  five  hours'  bunt 
like  a  pasteboard  dog,  just  out  of  a  box.  —  "  C 
sport,  Monsieur  Alexandre  ? "  called  the  : 
girls.  The  baker's  wife,  leaning  out  from  u 
the  hood  of  her  wagon,  also  inquired,  as  she  pas 
"Good  sport,  Monsieur  Alexandre?" —  To 
and  all  Alexandre  replied  in  a  careless,  off-] 
tone,  as  he  had  heard  his  masters  say  at 
Chateau:  "No,  I  have  seen  nothing."  —  Nor 
the  dog  seen  anything.  But  both  he  and 
master  had  had  to  make  the  same  reply  so  r 
times,  that,  when  one  of  the  roadmender's  d^ 
ters,  who  was  preparing  her  father's  breakfai 
the  upturned  wheelbarrow,  called  from  ; 
"Good  sport.  Monsieur  Alexandre?  Have 
got  anything  for  me  ?  "  the  old  flunkey  tum< 
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asp  had  bitten  him,  and  said,  in  a  snarling 
but  with  a  gallant  smirk:  "Something  for 
my  girl?  I  always  have  something  for  you." 
tone  was  so  amusing  that  Richard  could 
refrain  from  laughing;  but  the  party  that  he 
ttered  almost  immediately  thereafter  cast 
back  upon  his  gloomy  and  corroding  thoughts. 
It  the  comer  of  the  steep  lane  leading  down 
ithe  bridge  of  Ris,  a  wagon-load  of  furniture 
stopped.  Two  men  —  two  giants  —  were 
'ling  about,  loosening  the  check-rein,  read- 
ing the  slackened  ropes;  then  the  younger 
^tecoeur's  wife  called  out  from  in  front :  "  Go 
>  Blanchette ! "  and  the  vehicle  lurched  heavily 
rward,  followed  by  the  two  men  walking  side 
side,  without  speaking.  Richard,  who  had 
^ped  aside  in  order  not  to  embarrass  the  unfor- 
aate  people,  watched  them  move  away  down  the 
ting  incline,  their  tall  shoulders  quivering  with 
felt  seemed  like  sobs.  What  a  wrench  that 
noval  must  be  to  a  man  of  the  old  keeper's 
irs;  his  forest,  his  Hermitage,  his  whole  life 
ecked  and  ruined,  and  all  for  a  boyish  freak. 
» be  sure,  the  little  villain  had  paid  dear  for  his 
im.  So  young,  a  great  name,  the  richest  entail 
France,  it  was  a  pity  that  he  should  have  had 
A  a  fate;  and  Lydie's  emotion,  her  bouquets, 
r  prayers,  were  really  not  blameworthy.  Was 
worth  while  for  him  to  degrade  himself  by 
Tying  out  his  plan  of  questioning  that  old 
icriot  hag,  amid  slander  and  rags  ?  —  especially 
the  little  cemetery  was  close  at  hand,  and  by 
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finding  P^re  Georges'  tomb  he  could  tell  as 
tainly  whether  his  wife  had  lied.  As  he 
walking  swiftly  in  that  direction,  he  met  the  \ 
veil  musical  society,  which  was  taking  its  Sa 
promenade,  its  banner  in  the  van.  They  ^ 
marching  out  into  the  country  in  four  close  ni 
blowing  lustily  into  their  brass  horns,  puffing 
their  honest  village  cheeks,  closely  shaven, 
showing  the  black  line  of  the  beard  in  the  go 
reflection  of  the  lace  on  their  caps,  and  mar 
time  with  a  heroic  rhythm  which  startec 
coveys  of  partridges  from  the  cornfields. 

Richard  had  reached  a  point  where  he  coul< 
the  yews  and  white  tombs  over  a  high  wa 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  when,  assailed  j 
by  his  uncertainty,  he  sat  down  on  a  stone  b 
by  the  roadside.  No,  there  was  something 
gether  too  base  in  this  prying  about  aftei 
reconciliation  with  Lydie ;  he  would  not  sta 
it.  Why  not  say  to  his  wife  simply:  "I 
lieved  that  I  was  cured,  but  I  am  not.  I  beli 
that  his  death  put  an  end  to  it  all,  and  here 
jealous  even  of  the  dead !  I  implore  you  to  \ 
don  this  posthumous  pity,  since  it  rends 
heart.  I  am  too  miserable."  —  As  he  refl< 
thus,  he  became  calmer,  the  strain  was  rel 
and  gradually  there  stole  over  him,  from 
perfect  Sabbath  calm  which  surrounded  him, 
those  motionless  shadows,  from  those  vast 
serted  fields  —  fields  of  colewort  and  wheat,  v 
ffilvery  and  golden  yellow  waves  stretched 
to  the  verge  of  the  forest  —  a  sweet,  ref res 
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on»  like  that  which  comes  to   a  wounded 

to  whom  one  gives  a  cooling  draught  after 
ig  him  of  the  burden  of  his  breastplate  and 
;1  straps. 

'  long  did  he  stay  in  that  same  spot?  The 
;  trumpets  of  the  musical  society  had  passed 
massed,  its  brass  and  its  medab  glittering  in 
I ;  then  the  cows  from  the  farm,  a  wagoner 
.  and  the  postman,  "  Rags,  old  iron  to  sell/' 
le  hunchbacked  shoe  peddler  with  his  mel- 
y  cry,  and  all  the  familiar  figures  of  the 
)f  goose.  Suddenly  the  angelus  rang  out  in 
little  steeples,  answering  one  another,  break- 
11s  jangled  noisily  in  the  courtyards  of  ch^« 
ind  villas ;  and  not  until  then  did  Richard, 
ose  to  go,  discover  that  he  had  been  sitting 

pedestal  of  a  tall  iron  cross  that  marked 
»ot   where   the   former    notary   of   Draveil, 

F^nigan,  had  been  stricken  by  apoplexy. 
emory,  more  superstitious  than  affectionate, 
1  the  dim,  distant  image  of  the  father  he  had 
known.  Was  it  from  him  that  he  inherited 
ward  scald,  that  horrible  disease  of  jealousy 
had  infected  his  flesh  and  his  blood?  Was  it 
tary  in  the  F^nigans,  like  pride?  one  of 
mysterious  legacies  not  mentioned  in  last 

"  Oh !  father,  father,"  sighed  poor  Poum- 
as  he  returned  home,  humming  as  in  the  old 
ays,  "  had  you  but  left  me  fewer  mills  and 
\  and  fields,  and  not  this  ghastly  wound, 
I  am  sure  will  never  be  fully  cured !  " 
:il  evening  a  cloud  rested  on  Uzelles,  despite 
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the  joyous  clamor  of  Little  Red*Riding 
The  excellent  creature  had  hurried  thither  a 
as  she  learned  of  the  catastrophe,  and  h 
scended  upon  the  examining  magistrate 
Richard  owed  to  her  his  speedy  release  froi 
finement  At  Draveil,  at  Soisy,  people  h 
failed  to  say :  **  Those  F6nigans  are  so  rich, 
no  danger  that  the  law  will  go  slow  with  th< 
In  reality,  Delcrous  felt  that  he  had  not  trea 
friends  welL  But  no  matter)  with  the  ass 
of  his  love  and  a  strong  admixture  of  impt 
he  had  summoned  courage  to  announce  1 
proposed  to  call  on  this  Sunday  evening 
you  can  conceive  whether  his  call  was  discu 
the  servants'  quarters  and  at  the  gardener's 
As  for  Rosine  Chuchin  —  who  had  cans 
whole  drama  with  her  anonymous  letter - 
she  heard  the  bell  ring  at  the  gate,  she  r 
shut  herself  up  in  the  isba  and  dared  no 
out.  In  the  salon,  where  the  windows  wer 
upon  the  fragrant,  silent  park,  the  man  w 
stiff  black  whiskers  found  the  proper  word 
to  every  one.  His  wolf's  teeth  gleamed 
Little  Red-Riding-Hood's  plump,  satiny 
and  while  he  begged  Lydie  to  take  her  p 
the  piano,  he  called  Richard's  attention  £ 
mother's  to  a  dithyrambic  article  in  praise 
F6nigans,  which  had  appeared  that  morning 
first  page  of  the  Journal  de  CorbeiL  The 
was  signed  Verax  and  abounded  in  turgid 
phrases,  with  superb  gestures  and  flowing  < 
of  which  it  was  easy  to  guess  the  author. 
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^  the  same  number  contained  the  following 

Sunday  roorning  mass  was  celebrated  for  the. 
f  the  soul  of  the  Prince  d*01notit«,  in  the  small 
t  Grosbourg  as  well  as  at  the  principal  churches 
icinity,  Draveil,  Soisy,  Ris,  Athis  and  Morangis. 
5  service  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Alcantara^ 
vhora  are  very  ill,  smarted  for  the  Engadine  with 

Metzer." 

ird,  after  gazing  a  long  while  at  that  item, 
e  were  spelling  it  out  or  translating  it, 
to  the  piano,  and  placed  the  newspaper, 
md  marked  with  his  nail,  on  the  music 
front  of  Lydie.  "Now  I  know  what  I 
to  know.  That  is  the  man  for  whom  you 
raying  this  morning,"  he  said  under  his 
"The    flowers    were    for    him    too,     I 

raised  her  lovely,  grieved  eyes  to  his. 
hard  !  '*  she  said,  but  did  not  cease  to  play, 
s  falling  in  great  drops  on  the  keys  and 
ong  white  hands,  as  they  moved  more  and 
owly.  Then,  with  a  passionate  gesture, 
mg  to  her  feet,  saying:  "Come,  you  shall 
^erything. " 

2re  are  you  going,  children.^"  cried  the 
in  surprise ;  but  they  had  already  left  the 


e  hour  of  mass  on  the  following  Sunday, 
m   M^rivet,    Chevalier  of    the   Order  of 
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Saint-Gr6goire,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  li 
church,  doing  the  honors  thereof  with  pro{ 
gradations  of  respect,  was  surprised  and  overjoj 
to  see  Richard  F^nigan  arrive  with  his  wife 
his  arm,  — his  dear  little  Mendelsohn,  all  in  bl 
like  the  saint  in  the  stained-glass  window, 
they  entered,  doves  circled  around  the  steq 
flapping  their  wings,  and  the  excellent  old  n: 
smiling  gently,  bowed  a  little  lower  than  us 
with  an  affectionate  and  contented  gesture 
welcome. 
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Xr  is  not  a  little  curiottd  that  Daudet's  most  pessi- 
mistic^ not  to  say  tragical,  story  should  have  fol« 
lowed  immediately  upon  his  greatest  success  in  the 
sphere  of  pure  comedy.     Nufna  Roumestan,  v^hich 
contains  so  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  Moli^re, 
appeared  in  1881 ;  L Evang^liste  was  published  in 
tile  early  part  of  1883.    The  more  sixnbre  story,  as 
critics  have  not  failed   to  observe,  gave  proof  of 
Daudet's  marked  growth  in  psychological  analysis 
4s  well  as  in  artistic  power.     He  had,  of  course, 
taken  great  interest   in   his   characters  since   the 
Writing  of  Fromontjeune  et  Risler  Atn4,  but  he  had 
also  been  greatly  interested  in  their  setting  and  in 
the  special  scenes  in  which  his  faculty  of  descrip- 
tion was  given  full   play.     A  certain   idealization 
and  a  desire  to  balance  good  and  bad  char2u:ters, 
tragic  and  idyllic  scenes,  had  also  been  apparent, 
in  other  words,  his  gravitation  toward  the  Natural- 
istic   School    had    been    slow;    he    had   written 
poems,   dramas,   stories,    romances,    loosely   con- 
structed novels,  rather  than  studies.     He  had  been 
a  scenic  and  dramatic  artist  rather  than  a  psychol- 
ogist with  a  mission  to  reform  mankind. 
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L Evangiliste^  however,  was  expressly  intc 
by  its  author  to  be  an  "  observation "  in  m 
psychology,  and  was  appropriately  dedicated 
illustrious  Charcot.  The  humorist  and  Pro\ 
poet  in  Daudet  ha^  for  the  time  been  entirel} 
merged  —  there  was  not  even  a  trace  of  the 
lient  South  in  the  story  —  and  he  had  appa 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  Zola  and  the  Naturalii 
good  and  all.  Saphoy  which  appeared  the 
year  (1884),  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  new  affili 
which  not  even  the  humor  of  Tartarin  s\ 
Alpes  could  seriously  disturb.  Then  cam 
period  of  nervous  breakdown  when  satire  bej 
supplant  humor,  even  in  the  Tartarin  seriei 
genial  good  nature  was  exchanged  for  the  t 
alien  ferocity  of  Vlmmortil  (1889)  —  that  tru' 
and  undeserved  attack  upon  the  French  Aca< 
Thus  we  see  that  L Evangdiste  marked  s 
period  in  Daudet's  art  —  a  period  which  d 
did  not  allow  to  culminate  naturally.  If  h« 
had  fifteen  years  of  good  health  given  him 
1883,  there  is  no  telling  what,  with  all  his  ^ 
powers  and  his  essentially  wholesome  sweet  n: 
he  might  not  have  made  of  his  studies  in  rej 
psychology,  for  he  had  already  shown  him 
past  master  of  observation.  But  fortune 
unkind  to  him  and  what  promised  to  be  a  p 
of  fresh  and  purposeful  activity  became  rathe 
of  decadence  and  morbidity. 

Perhaps  to  many  English  readers  decadenc 
morbidity  are   to   be   found   in   full    measu 


^AvaftgiUste  and  Sapho,  We  need  not  try  to  say 
i  l^jod  word  here  for  the  latter  litory,  but  we  mudt 
protest  tiiaft  such  a  verdict  with  regard  to  the 
powerful  book  we  -are  now  examining  would  be 
Sstinctly  unjust.  That  LE'dangilisU  is  to  a  great 
eictent  pesshaistiC)  that  it  is  extremely  sad,  that  it 
iMtains  not  a  single  thoroughly  noble  character^ 
id  hence  lacks  positive  inspiration  toward  the 
igher  side  of  life  and  conduct  must  be  frankly 
Imitted.  It  itiust  be  -granted,  on  the  ^ther  hand> 
the  moral  indignation  that  prompted  Daudet 
write  his  book  kept  him  from  making  it  a  mot^ 
id  or  a  decadeift  one.  A  goveitness  of  his  owft 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  hypnotic  influ- 
used  for  religious  purposes  and  he  had 
lawn  of  other  cases.  With  such  data  and  with 
[lis  natural  hatred  of  all  hypocrisy  and  other  anti- 
^ial  vices  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  fervid  imagi- 
f Nation  should  have  worked  out  the  sad  story  as  we 
kave  it,  and  that  he  should  not  have  endeavored 
to  correct  the  one-sided  impression  it  was  almost 
^re  to  produce.  Profound  moral  indignation 
joined  with  great  literary  art  may  not  suffice  to 
te^e  a  book  that  will  please  every  one,  but  the 
Combination  cannot  fail  to  make  a  book  that  the 
capable  reader  will  profit  by. 

The  chief  profit  to  be  derived  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  U EvangHiste  is  easy  to  specify.  No 
thoughtful  reader  of  the  story  is  ever  likely  to 
de\'elop  in  his  own  person  a  spirit  of  exaggerated 
"  other  worldliness/'  or  to  tolerate  its  development 
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in  others.  For  it  is  extreme  "  other  worldli 
not  a  normal  and  warranted  religious  zeal, 
less  genuine  piety,  that  is  the  object  of  D: 
wrath.  The  finest  character  in  his  book,  tl 
clergyman  Aussandon  —  who  would  be  trul) 
were  he  not  represented  as  being  absurdi 
pecked  —  not  only  stands  for  genuine  religi 
proves  that  Daudet  has  no  quarrel  with  it, 
also  a  Protestant,  and  thus  relieves  Daudet 
charge  of  unfairness  toward  a  faith  not  str 
France.  The  English  or  the  American  Pre 
need  not  therefore  see  in  VEvangHiste  an 
upon  cherished  principles,  unless  either  of 
inclined  to  espouse, the  cause  of  that  most 
of  religious  fanatics,  Mme.  Autbeman.  Nc 
the  Roman  Catholic  think  that  Daudet  is  u 
him  in  his  delineation  of  the  weak,  rdigio 
sualist,  Henrietta  Briss.  Whatever  his  own 
views  in  such  matters,  Daudet  was  too  to) 
man  and  too  thorough  an  artist  to  have 
taken  to  write  a  book  attacking  Christianit 
He  wished  instead  to  expose  religious  fanj 
and  he  was  impartial  enough  to  show  tha 
and  bad  characters  could  be  produced. wit 
Catholic  ?^  well  as  within  the  Protestant  fol 
In  one  important  respect,  however,  he  ii 
be  impartial.  If  he  had  treated  human  Hi 
instead  of  looking  fixedly  at  certain  unp 
features  of  it,  he  would  have  balanced  his  del 
ilh^rc^cters  by  at  least  a  few  personages  wo 
^Hfrlldhprough  admiration.    This  he  has  no 
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he  has  thereby  weakened  the  artistic  effect  of 
>ook,  because  he  has  not  given  us  a  full  and 
ded  view  of  life.  It  is  true  that  Aussandon 
rise  to  heroism,  that  Mme.  Ebsen  is  a  pathetic 
e,  that  Lorie-Dufresne  is  amiable,  that  Romain 
Sylvanire  are  faithful  servants;  but,  taken 
her,  they  do  not  produce  one-tithe,  of  the 
ession  made  by  that  iron-willed  fanatic,  Mme. 
leman,  while  the  weakness  of  Inline,  the  hero- 
«rves  to  bring  into  still  fuller  relief  the  un- 
ant  dominant  conception  of  the  book.  But 
I  all  this  may  be  unfair  to  human  nature  as 
as  to  true  art,  it  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
as  a  wamihg  and  deterrent.  Daudet  exag- 
es,  yet  so  did  Mrs.  Stowe  in  the  great  novel 
led  to  the  downfall  of  slavery.  The  main 
eratum  in  all  such  fiction  with  a  purpose  is 
the  reader  should  be  made  to  think  that  the 
fie  injustice  Can  exist,  and  that  he  should  be 
lated  to  the  resolve  that  he  will  do  his  best  to 
:eract  its  evil  influences. 
)m  this  point  of  view  it  is  idle  to  deny  that 
angdiste  IS  a  great  and  moving  book.  Our 
athies  are  first  aroused  for  the  simple  house- 
"ormed  by  filine  and  her  mother,  and  they  are 
quently  extended  to  Lorie  and  his  mother- 
:hildren.  Then,  slowly  but  surely,  the  hard, 
ite  character  of  that  conqueror  of  souls, 
.  Autheman,  is  set  before  us,  and  we  foresee 
ital  results  of  the  influence  she  is  destined 
:ert  upon  filine.     If  for  a  moment  the  idea 
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of  a  rtjKgious  association  of  a  pMuIi£ir  diarai 
in  the  ihidst  of  modern  Paris  makes  us  thinl 
Balzac's  L^Envers  de  rHistoiri  Cantemporaim^ 
soon  perceive  thait  Daudet  has  discovered  a  n 
realistic  and  absorbing  theme.  We  follow  < 
step  of  the  sad  drama  with  breathless  interest, 
when  all  the  poor  mother's  e^orts  to  retain 
child  have  been  thwarted  by  the  gold  of 
Authemanst  when  the  religious  hypnotist  is 
master  of  the  situation  and  secure  of  the  reff 
tion  of  a  saint,  when  finally  we  close  the  book  \ 
the  last  parting  of  poor,  broken^-down  Mme.  £1: 
and  her  nttsguided  daughter^  we  do -not  «top  to 
whether  such  things  often  happen^  but  we  scc 
our  own  hearts  in  order  to  discover  and  «xpel  e 
the  least  trace  of  fanaticism  and  we  resolve 
we  will  do  our  best  to  drive  it  from  the  heart 
others.  But  this  is  merely  to  say  that  Daudet 
not  only  written  a  book  with  lifelike  charac 
and  a  closely  knit  plot,  a  book  that  impresses 
imagination  profoundly,  but  that  he  has  also  \ 
ten  a  moral  book  that  impresses  the  heart. 

Space  is  waiting  for  comment  on  special  so 
or  passages,  nor  can  we  dwell  on  the  subordi 
characters,  some  of  whom  are  interesting.  1 
worth  while  to  notice,  however,  that  altho 
L^Evang^Hste  undoubtedly  marks  the  begini 
of  a  new  period  of  artistic  development  foi 
author,  it  also  holds  by  his  previous  work 
many  interesting  particulars.  Although  its 
i&  more  closely  knit  than  usual   it  contains  £ 
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>  specialty  worked  up  scene  as  that  in  which 
Kissandon  refuseB  the  communioii  to  Mmei  Au- 
Beman,  and  we  thus  perceive  that  thq  author  of 
^  Nabob  has  not  lost  his  cunning.  Again  the 
Msome  journey  of  Mme.  Ebsen  reminds  us  of 
Imilar  pilgrimages  made  by  Claire  Fromont  and 
fj  Jacki  More  striking  still  is  the  fact  that 
paudet  must  have  his  fling  at  the  unsuccessfuL-r^ 
BC  failures.  Lorie-Dufresne,  the  undeisprefect 
Hio  has  lost  his  place,  takes  his  stand  by  Delor 
^Ile  and  Argenton,  and  even  rivate  the  latter  by 
sisting  upon  bringtfig  up  bis  son  for  a  caUin^  for 
iich  tfee  boy  obviously  ha®  no  aptitude.  Othet' 
iches  there  are  that  remind?  us  of  this,  hook  andl 
It — for  example  the  quiet  household'  of  thie> 
sens  8Ug>gests  thaft  of  th^  Delobelles  in  Fromont 
\ne  et  Risler  Ain4  and  this  novel  is  fuithcr 
ailed  by  the  description  of  the  banking  house 
the  Authemans,  by  the  brief  refeirence  to  the 
isekeeper  whose  monomania  is  neatness,  anid  by 
sHght  recrudescence  of  Daudet-s:  prejudice 
linst  the  dramatic  profession.  Suggestipnd  of 
k  are  almost  as  fVequent,  but,  aft^r  all,  such 
gestions  are  more  curious  than  important,  for 
lie  Daudet  unquestionably  had  certain  fixed 
^dices  which  he  felt  called  upon  to  exploit 
enciier  he  got  a  chance,  oo  novelist  of  o*ir 
es  has  had  more  of  that  affluence  of  genius 
t  makes  it  unnecessary  for  a  writer  to  repeat 
iself. 
[n  estimating  the  extent  of  this  affluence  we 
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shall    find    ourselves,    in    concloston,  compell 

to   take  no    little  account  of  L* EvangilisU,  \ 

is   probably,  as    has   been    indicated,    his    m 

tragical  book,  at  least  it  is  one  of  his  strongesi 

and  while  some  of  us  may  prefer  the  variety  am 

charm  of  the  Lettres  de  ntoH  Moulin  or  the  irre*. 

pressible  gaiety  of  the   first  two  Tartarin  booksyi 

or  the  pure  comedy  of  Numa  Roumestan,  we  have 

no  right  to  let  our  preferences  blind   us  to  thei 

(act  that  the  addition  of  so  powerful  a  book  as 

L^EvangHiste  to  the  charming  novels  just  enumr 

erated  gives  Daudet  a  fair  claim  to  be  considered 

the  most  comprehensive  genius  that  the  annals  ot 

French  fiction  have  been  able  to  display  since  the> 

untimely  death  of  Balzac.     For  in  endeavoring  to 

determine  an  author's  place  in  literature  we  must 

consider  the  range  as  well  as  the  quality  of  his 

work.     L^ Evang^liste,  opening    up  as  it   does  a 

series   of  important  "  problem  novels  "  marks  a 

decided  widening  of  the  range  of  Daudet's  artistic 

interests  and  efforts,   while   at   the  same   time  it 

perhaps  reveals    the  development  of   a  more  or 

less   new   quality   in    his  work  —  that   of    moral 

intensity.     Thus    it    is    a    very    important    book 

to  the  careful  student  of  Daudet,  and  is  also  so 

interesting  and   powerful   in  itself  that  it   ought 

to   appeal    strongly  to    the    thoughtful    general 

reader. 

W.  P.  TRENT. 
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t 

GRANDkorriiii. 

have  rettiriied  from  ^he  c^metety,  it  flfght- 
»  a  little  house  inf  th^  Riie  du  Vat-fie'-GHlcei 
mother  hafi^  just  bfeeff  biirted  ?  find  hoW^  with 
5  gone,  and  door  closed,  al6fi6  in  the  sfniti 
which,  during  the  Ias?e  few  liours;  iiPtS  seamed 
:ome  larger,  arid  wher^  the  slightest  oVj^tt 
ds  them  of  the  afc^ertt  o^'e,-  Mmfe.  Eh&tti 
tt  daughter  feel  most  keenly  all  the  horror 
jir  sorrow.  Eveh  yonder,  at  Montparffasse^ 
the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  their  loved 
hey  had  no  such  keen  sense  of  their  irfepar- 
5SS,  nor  realization  of  th6  anguish  of  etern^^ 
ition  as  comes  to  theni  now  when  they  see 
cant  chair  in  the  window  corner.  It  is  gs  if 
mother  had  just  died  a  second  time. 
le.  Ebsen  has  dropped  ii'rto'  a'  ch^'ir,  fr6tn 
she  does  not  stir,  weighed  down  in  her  heavy 
ring  gown,  and  without  even  the  strength  to. 
e  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  tlte  splertdid  cr^e 
"wtich  bristles  stiffly  above  the  kindly,  iear- 
i  face.     Using  her  handkerchief  vigorously, 
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and  mopping  her  swollen  eyes,  she  begins  to  enu- 
merate  the  many  virtues  of  the  departed,  her  kind- 
ness, her  gayety,  her  courage,  and  relates  so  many 
episodes  from   her  own  ^^d  her  daughter's  life,  1:. 
that  a   stranger  admitted   to   this   simple  vocero^  L 
would  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  these  three  women.     He  would  have 
learned  that  M.  Ebsen,  an  engineer  from  Copen- 
hagen, who  had   been  ruined  by   his  inventions,  ^ 
had  come  to  Paris  twenty  years  before  to  obtain  \ 
a  patent  on  an  electric  clock,  that  it  had  never 
succecKled  as  they  wished,  and  that  the  iavento^M 
had  died,  leaving  his  wife  alone  in  the  ASUlwith  her^  i 
old  Mamma,  and  so  poor  that  she  did  not  know,  i 
what  to  do  during  her  approaching  confinement      | 
Ah !    without   Grandmother,  what   would  have,  < 
become   of  them,  without  Grandmother  and  her.  j 
brave   little  crochet  needle,  that  flew  faster  and. 
faster  day  and  night,  as  she  made  table  covers, 
and  pieces  of  handmade  guipure^  at  that  time  very 
slightly  known  in  Paris,  and  which  the  old  Danish, 
woman  pluckily  offered  for  sale  in  the  fancy  shops. 
In  this  way  she  had  been  able  to  keep  the  house 
going,  and  to  give  the  little  Inline  a  good  nurse; 

^  Vocero.  It  is  the  custom  in  Corsica  when  a  man  dies,  and 
especially  when  he  has  been  assassinated,  for  some  of  the  women  of 
his  family,  or,  in  their  absence,  for  friends  to  improvise  beside  the 
body,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and  their 
intimate  friends,  verses  which  recall  the  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
and,  in  the  event  of  his  assassination,  call  upon  his  family  to 
avenge  the  untimely  death.  These  verses,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country,  are  recited  in  a  monotone,  in  simple,  impetuous  language 
most  exciting  to  the  fierce  blood  of  the  audience.  Such  an  im* 
proTiBation  is  called  a  vocero,  —  Translator. 
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making  those  circles,  and  that  deh'ciate  lace, 
J  sacrificed  her  eyesight.  Dear,  dear  Grand- 
r !  And  the  vocero  is  unfolded,  broken  by 
>y  childish  words  that  come  back  to  the 
7oman  in  her  orphan's  grief,  and  to  which 
•eign  acfcent,  her  heavy  Copenhagen  French, 
twenty  years  in  Paris  have  not  been  able  to 
:,  impart  a  certain  something  ingenuous  and 
ig. 

daughter's  sorrow  is  less  expansive.  Very 
ivith  teeth  clenched,  filine  busies  herself 
the  house  in  her  quiet  way,  With  movements 
and  deliberate.  Her  full,  lithe  figure  is 
I  in  funereal  black,  the  gloom  of  which  is: 
hat  relieved  by  the  heavy,  bkmd  tresses, 
y  the  bloom  of  her  nineteen  summers. 
2ssly,  like  a  skilful  manager,  she  has  revived 
5,  which  was  covered  and  dying  out  in  their 
3sence,  drawn  the  curtains,  lighted  the  lamp, 
:scued  the  little  parlor  from  the  chill  and 
jssness  in  which  they  had  found  it.  Then, 
he  mother  still  talks  and  sobs,  she  relieves 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  puts  warm  slippers 
•  feet  in  place  of  the  boots  all  soaked  and 
with  cemetery  mud,  and  leading  her  by  the 
IS  she  would  have  done  a  little  cbild^  seats 
the  table,  where  the  flowered  tureen  stands 
ig  hot  between  two  dishes  brought  in  from 
itaurant.  Mme.  Ebsen  resists.  Eat?  Ah! 
ires.  But  she  is  not  hungry.  Then  at  the' 
f  the  little  table,  and  the  third  place  which 
nt: 
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"  No,  Lina-    Please  don't" 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  must/' 

£Une  has  insisted  on  dining  there  from  the  fii 
evening,  and  on  making  no  change  in  their  habi 
realizing  that  they  would  be  more  painful  to  restii 
the  next  day.  And  how  wisely  she  has  acted,  t 
sweet  and  sensible  Lina !  Already  the  combin 
brightness  of  the  lamp  and  the  fire  hare  brouj 
warmth  into  the  room,  and  it  is  penetrating  t 
poor,  chilled  heart.  As  always  happens  afler  si 
exhausting  crises,  Mme.  Ebsen  eats  with  ravem 
appetite ;  and,  little  by  little,  her  thoughts,  wi 
out  changing  their  object,  are  modified  and  1 
their  bitterness.  Certainly,  ever3^hing  possible  ^ 
done  for  Grandmother's  happiness,  and  up  to 
last  hour  she  had  lacked  no  comfort.  And  tl 
what  a  solace  it  must  have  been  in  that  dre» 
moment  to  feel  that  she  was  surrounded  by 
much  sympathy  and  love !  How  many  p»ec 
there  were  in  the  modest  funeral  procession ! 
street  was  quite  black  with  them.  There  were 
old  pupils,  L6onie  d'Arlot,  the  Baroness  GeTSp< 
Paule  and  Louise  de  Lostrande,^  — not  one 
absent.  Besides,  they  had  what  not  even  the  \ 
can  obtain  to-day,  for  love  or  money,  an  add 
from  Pastor  Aussandon  the  Dean  of  tlie  Tl: 
logical  Society,  —  Aussandon,  the  great  oratoi 
tile  Reformed  Church,  who  for  fifteen  years 
not  been  heard  fn  Paris.  How  beautiful  was  t^ 
he  had  said  about  the  family,  and  how  affectec 
had  been  when  he  spoke  of  that  brave  gr? 
mother,  who,  in  her  old  age,  had  exiled  herse: 
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ler  children,  unwiUing  to  be  separated  from 
•r  even  om  day, 

not  for  a  single  day,"  sighs  Mmc.  Ebsen, 
•m  the  memory,  of  the  pastor's  words 
reah  tears.  And,  taking  in  her  arms  her 
ighter,  who  has  approached  the  mother, 
endeavoring  to  comfort  her,  she  embraces 
dly,  and  cries: 

us  love  each  other  deariy»  my  Linette,  and 
ever  part." 

arms  thrown  around  the  sobbing  form, 
2ssing  a  lingering  ciaress  on  the  gray  hair, 
nswers,  but  in  a  low  voice,  for  she  is  trying 
back  the  tears ; 

^er  I  ypu  know  it,  mother,  never !  " 
warmth  of  the  room,  the  hearty  meal,  the 
leepless  nights,  and  the  tears,  have  ex-^ 
;  the  poor  mother,  and  now  she  is  sleeping. 
:omes  and  goes  quietly,  clears  the  table, 
3  in  order  the  house,  which  had  been  upset 
:  frightful,  sudden  departure.     This  is  her 

benumbing  her  grief — by  engaging  in 
ctive  work.     But  when  she  comes  to  that 

corner,   where    the    curtain    was    always 

where   the  old   lady  used   to  sit  ail  day 

line's  heart  fails  her.     She  cannot  disturb 

ittle  objects  which  preserve  the  trace  of  a 

jid  the  marks  of  the  trembling  fingers  that 

handle  them,  —  the  scissors,  the  spectacles, 

PCHH  their  case,  and  marking  the  page  in  a 

ol  Andersen,  the  crochet-needle  sticking  in 

;  of  work  already  begun,  and  hanging  out 
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of  the  open  drawer,  the  lace  cap  with  its  vie 
strings   untied    and  dangh'ng    from    the 
fastening. 

£line  stops  and  meditates.  ^ 

All  her  childhood  is  associated  with  this  coi 
It  is  here  that  Grandmother  taught  her   to 
and  sew.      While   Mme.    Ebsen  was   out  gii 
her  German  lessons,  the   little  Lina  would  sit 
this  stool  at  the  feet  of  the  old  Danish  w< 
who  talked   to  her  of  her  native   land,  told 
legends  of  the  North,  and  sang  to  her  that 
song  "  King  Christian,"  for  her  husband  had  bcieft^ 
the  captain  of  a  vessel. 

After  a  while,  when  filine  in  her  turn  was  able   ; 
to  earn  her  living,  it  was  still  in  this  corner  that   \ 
she  used  to  establish  herself  on  coming  home  in 
the  evening  and  Grandmother  continued  to  talktd 
the  young  girl  with  the  same  protecting  tendemest 
that  the  little  Lina  had   enjoyed.     And,   during 
these  later  years,  when  the  mind  of  the  old  lady 
had  begun  to  weaken  a  little,  it  happened  that  she 
sometimes  confused  her  daughter  with  her  grand-   , 
daughter,  and  called  Lina  "  Elisabeth,"  which  was  , 
Mme.   Ebsen's   name,  and   spoke   to   her   of  her  _ 
deceased  husband,  thus  blending  their  two  person-    , 
alities,  which  in  her  heart  were  but  one  and  the 
same  affection,  a  double  maternity.     It  needed  but   „ 
a  word  to  recall  her  to  herself,  and  then,  how  she 
would  laugh  !     Oh  !  that  angelic  laugh,  that  child- 
like laugh,  that  rippled  from  between  the  bows  of 
the   little   cap.      It   is   all   over   now.     £line  will 
never   again   see   it.      At    this    thought,   all    hef 
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Enrage  breaks  down.  Her  tears,  which  for  her 
Mother's  sake  she  had  restrained  all  day,  and 
Iso  from  a  feeling  of  modesty  and  delicacy,  for 
le  was  embarrassed  by  so  many  expressions  of 
empathy,  —  her  tears  now  flow  impetuously,  and, 
hoked  with  sobs  and  cries,  she  escapes  into  the 
iftxt  room. 

Here  the  window  is  open  wide.  The  night* 
omes  in,  with  gusts  of  damp  wind,  which  toss 
be  March  moonlight,  scattering  its  white  light  on 
he  unmade  bed  and  the  two  chairs,  still  standing  * 
kee  to  face.  It  was  here  that  the  cofl[in  had 
ested  that  morning,  during  the  pastor's  address, 
lelivered,  according  to  the  Lutheran  rite,  at  the 
louse.  There  is  no  disorder  in  this  little  chamber' 
)f  death,  none  of  the  surroundings  to  indicate  a 
img  illness,  nothing  to  show  the  horrors  of  disease. 
Grandmother,  who  scarcely  ever  entered  this  room 
except  to  sleep,  had  found  here  a  deeper  sleep,  a 
longer  night,  that  is  all!  She  did  not  like  this 
room.  "  It  is  too  gloomy,"  she  used  to  say.  And 
bm  it  one  could  see  only  trees,  M.  Aussail- 
lon's  garden,  beyond,  that  of  the  Deaf-Mutes, 
ind  the  belfry  of  Sarnt-Jacques-du-Haut-Pas,  — ' 
lothing  but  verdure  against  the  stones.  This  is 
lie  real  charm  of  Paris,  but  the  Danish  woman 
•referred  her  little  window-comer,  from  which  she 
ould  enjoy  the  movement  and  life  of  the  street. 

Is  rt  these  thoughts,  or  the  effect  of  the  profound 
ky,  in  places  rough  and  billowy  like  the  sea? 
iKne  no  longer  weeps.  Through  the  open  window 
er  grief  seems  to  ascend  into  the  sky,  and  she  is 
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soothec}.  Ely  that  path  the  de^  soul  must  bavei 
taken  its  flight,  and  her  gaze  seeks  the  distant  b 
heavens,  where  fleecy  clouds  are  sailing,  and  r 
where  pale  vistas  open  in  the  sky.  z 

"  Grandmother,  are  ypu  there  ?  Can  you  sec  - 
me?" 

And,  softly,  she  continues  to  call  her,  speaking  - 
in  accents  of  prayer.    Then  the  clock  strikes  t^e  l 
hour  on  Siain^-Jacques,  ^nd  on  the  Val-de-Qr^ce, 
t|ie  leafless  treps  shiver  in  the  ni^ht  wind,  f^ere  is 
a  whistle  from  a  railway  engine,  (t^e   sound  of  ^, 
tfamw^y  bort^  rises  above  the  continupus  roar  of 
Paris,     ^line  leaves  the  balcony,  by  which  she  has 
b^en  kneeling  in  prayer,  closes  the  window,  and 
reti^rns  to  the  room  where  her  ipother  is  s^U  sleep- 
ifig,  her  childlike  slumber  shaken  by  deep  sighs. 
Befpre  that  I^pnest  face,  with  its  wrinkles  pf  Iqndli- 
i>ess,  Avith   its  tear-swollen  eyes,   Inline   thinks  of 
the  self-sacrifice,  the  devotion,  of  this   exc^ent 
wppan,   of   the   heavy   family  burden    borne  so 
bravely,  so  pheerfully,  the  child  to  rear,  the  house 
to  provide  for,  responsibilities  that  belq^ng  to  a 
man,   yet  with   never   a  word  of  anger,  never  a 
complaint    The  young  girl's  heart  overflows  with 
tenderness  and   gratitude.     She,  also,  will  devote 
herself  to  her  mother,  and  once  again  she  promises 
solemnly  **  to  love  her  dearly,  and  never  to  part 
from  her." 

But  some  one  is  gently  tapping  at  the  door.  It 
if  a  little  girl,  sev^n  or  eight  years  old,  wearing  a 
•cl^Qol-girrs  black  apron,  her  smooth  hair  tieck 
ij^Qst  oyer  her  forehead  with  a  bright  ribbqn. 


"Is  it  you,  Fanny?'*  **J^«  S!line,  .i^teppipg  over 
Hit  ^br^hftW  %  f|5?r  of  waking  IVfipe,  El?pcn: 
HTheri?  will  bfi  jfio  l^sspn  this  evening." 

'•QSil  I  lcno^y  th^t  Mgdeippiselle."  An^  the 
child  steals  a  curj9^9  g)^ce.|towar^^  Qrancjmothf  r-^ 
corner,  to  see  how  it  looks  when  one  is  dead, 
•*I  know  that  very  well,  but  Papa  wished  me  to 
come  up  just  the  same,  and  give  you  a  kiss  because 
of  your  great  sorrow." 

"  Oh  I  you  are  a  dear  little  girl." 
She   takes  the  child's  head   between   her   two 
hands,  and  kisses  her  with  real  tenderness. 

"  Good-bye,  Fanny,  you  must  come  again  to- 
morrow. Wait  while  I  light  the  way  for  you. 
The  stairs  are  quite  dark."  And,  leaning  over 
Ae  balustrade,  and  holding  the  lamp  high  to 
guide  the  little  girl  to  her  rooms  on  the  floor 
below,  she  sees  some  one  standing  waiting  in  the 
shadow. 
"  Is  that  you,  Monsieur  Lorie?  " 
**Yes,  Mademoiselle;  it  is  I.  Make  haste, 
'  Fanny."  And  raising  his  eyes  timidly  to  this 
fair,  lovely  girl,  whose  hair  seems  to  dissolve  in- 
to rays  of  light  under  the  lamp,  he  explains,  in 
a  long,  high-sounding  phrase,  embellished  like  a 
mourning  bouquet  of  the  first  quality,  that  he 
had  not  dared  to  intrude  himself  to  offer  again 
the  tribute,  —  the  tribute  of  his  condolences; 
then  breaking  off  suddenly  from  all  this  solemn 
commonplace : 

"With   all   my  heart,   I  sympathize  with  you, 
Mademoiselle  £line." 
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"  I  thank  you,  Monsieur  Lorie.** 
He  takes  the  child  by  the  hand»  filine  reti 
her  room,  and  the  two  doors  on  the  grouni 
and  the  floor  above  close  at  the  same  inst 
if  impelled  by  a  common  emotion. 
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^ries  had  been  living  in  the  house  on 
du  Val-de-Grice  for  four  or  five  montjis. 
rovincial  street,  where  the  neighborhood 
discussed  on  the  door-steps,  where  the 
ivalls,  overhung  by  tall  trees,  look  down 
ogs,  the  cats,  the  pigeons,  that  frolic  in 
way  with  no  fear  of  passing  carriages, 
uiet  street  the  flutter  of  curiosity  caused 
Dries'  arrival  had  not  yet  subsided, 
lorning  in  October,  in  a  driving  rain, — 
e  moving  day, — they  had  made  their 
ce.  Monsieur  tall,  dressed  in  deep  moum- 
a  cr^pe  band  on  his  hat  Although  still 
man,  his  serious  air,  and  mouth  firmly  set 
administrative  whiskers,  made  him  seem 
Jer  than  he  really  was.  Accompanying 
\  two  children,  one  a  boy,  about  twelve 
1,  wearing  a  sailor's  cap  decorated  with 
nd  gilt  cord;  the  other  a  little  girl  who 
the  hand  of  her  nurse.  The  maid,  in 
ion  cap,  was  also  in  mourning,  and  as 
as  the  others.  A  railroad  dray  followed 
fter,  piled  high  with  chests,  trunks,  and 
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"And  the   furniture?"  asked  the  concierge^ 
he  conducted  the  new  tenants  to  their  rooms 

"  There  is  none,"  replied  La  Berrichonne  call 
and  as  the  quarter's  rent  was  paid  in  adva 
he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  this  information.  Wl 
did  they  sleep?  What  did  they  eat  on?  And 
did  they  manage  for  chairs?  Questions  diffi 
to  answer,  for  the  door  was  seldom  opened, 
even  though  the  windows  were  bare  of  ciirfc 
the  shuttera  were  always  closed  on  the  street 
garden.  It  was  not  from  Monsieur,  with  his  $e 
manner,  his  long  frock-coat  buttoned  to  the  c 
that  one  could  expect  any  information,  Besi 
he  was  never  there,  for  he  went  away  early  in 
morning,  with  a  preoccupied  air,  carrying  ui 
his  arm  a  leather  portfolio,  and  did  not  return  \ 
night. 

As  for  the   tall,  buxom  girl   in  a  nur9e'8 

tume,  who  served  them,  she  had  a  certain  wa 

switching  her  skirt  aside,  and  a  suddep  fashio 

turning  her  back  on  indiscreet  question^  that  1 

people  at  a  distance.     When   she  went  out 

boy  usually  walked  before,  and  the  little  girl  cl 

to  her  skirt,  or,  when  she  left  the  house  alon< 

go  to  the  laundry,  a  bundle  of  linen  on  her  ro 

hip,  she  locked  the  children  in  by  a  double  I 

T    se  people  received  no  visits,  except  th*t 

three  times  a  week   there  came  a  little  i 

Di  T    re  a  black  straw  hat,  a  kind  of  bargei 

shoreman,  with  sharp  eyes  set  deep 

va  oomplexion,  and  always  with  a  big  ba 

nis   hand.     In   short,   nothing  was   ki\QW) 
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Bfcm,  except  that  Monsietir  wa^  nam^d  Lorie- 
^fresne,  a  fact  attested  by  a  visiting-card  tacked 
i4i  the  door : 

CHARLES  L0RIE-DUFR£SNE, 
^ub  Prefect  at  ChorohoH, 

ie  o^  Algi 


The  lower  lines  wefe  crosised  out  by  a  stroke  of 
|be  pen,  but  incompletely,  as  if  dofte  reluctantly. 

He  had,  in  reality,  just  been  recalled,  arid  under 
fte  following  circumstances.  Appointed  to  hSs 
sltion  in  Algeria  toward  the  close  of  the  Em- 
re,  It  was  owing  to  the  long  distance  from 
^raace  that  Lorie-Dufresne  had  been  retained 
ler  the  new  tigime.  Lackingy  moreover,  very 
convii^tionsy  the  case  with  the  greater  number 
of  our  officials,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  give  the 
Republic  the  same  proofs  of  zeal  that  he  had 
^stowed  on  the  Empire,  provided  that  he  should 
»c  maintained  at  his  post.  To  live  at  little  ex- 
pense in  a  delightful  climate,  with  a  palace  for 
be  residence  of  the  Sub-Prefect,  with  its  orange 
end  bsmana  groves  laid  out  in  terraces  down  ta 
he  sea,  at  his  command  a  throiig  of  chaouchs  and 
paAis  who  flew  to  obey  his  slightest  gesture,  their 
Mig,  red  cloaks  spreading  open  as  they  ran,  and 
ifilliant  as  flamingoes'  wings,  saddle  and  carriage 
lordes^  furnished  by  the  government,  on  account 
f  the  Idng  distances  to  be  travelled,  —  we  cart 
ieadily  uttdferstand  that  such  considerations  were 
^11  worth  some  sacrifice  of  opinion. 
Having  survived  the   Sixteenth  of  May,  Lorie 
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saw  his  position  threatened  only  after  tfa 
parture  of  MacMahon,  but  even  then  he  es( 
thanks  to  the  new  Prefect,  Monsieur  Chem 
This  Chemineau,  formerly  a  lawyer  of  Boui 
man  crafty,  cold,  and  obsequious,  ten  yea 
senior  of  Lorie,  had  been  to  the  latter,  a 
time  Counsellor  of  Prefecture,  that  idea] 
which  young  people  adopt  in  beginning  lii 
on  which,  almost  unconsciously,  they  model 
selves,  at  the* age  when  they  must  imitate 
thing  or  somebody.  His  handsome  face  as 
the  old  mien  of  his  ideal,  he  imitated  his 
affectedly  grave  manners,  his  wary  smile,  t 
of  his  whiskers,  and  even  dangled  his  eye-| 
on  the  end  of  his  finger  as  Chemineau  did. 
afterwards,  when  they  met  once  more  in  -A 
Chemineau  thought  he  saw  again  the  image 
youth,  but  in  Lorie's  expression  there  was 
thing  artless  and  frank  that  the  Prefect  had 
lacked.  It  was  to  this  flattering  reseml 
doubtless,  that  Lorie  owed  the  protection 
old  bachelor,  who  was  as  dry,  snappisl 
inexorable  as  the  stamped  paper  on  whi 
used  to  write  his  legal  proceedings. 

After    a    few    years'    residence    in    Che 

Mme.  Lorie,  unfortunately,  fell  ill  —  one  of 

cr     U  feminine  ailments   that  strike   at  th< 

irces    of   life,   and   which    develop    rapi 

:uberant^  climate,  where   everything 

Jy.     Under  penalty  of  dying  in  a  few  n 

absolutely  necessary  to   return  to  I 

Uie  moist  climate  might  prolong  for 
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possibly  even  save,  that  life  so  precious  to 
lily.    Lorie  wished  to  ask  for  an  exchange. 

Prefect  restrained  him  from  doing  so.  The 
r  had  forgotten  him ;  to  write  was  to  extend 
!c  to  the  hangman. 

patient  for  a  while.     When  I  cross  the  sea, 
ike  you  with  me." 

poor  woman  departed  alone,  and  found 
at  Aml?oise  in  Touraine,  with  some  distant 
She  could  not  even  take  her  children 
r,  for  the  old  Gailletons,  never  having  had 
Idren  themselves,  detested  them,  dreading 
•esenc^  in  the  proper,  neat  house  as  much 
ey  had  been  a  shower, of  locusts  or  some 
est.  So  she  had  to  resign  herself  to  the 
on.  The  opportunity  to  live  in  such  a 
DUS  climate,  with  the  semblance  of  a  family 
tier,  and  where  the  cost  of  living  was  much 
ix  it  would  have  been  in  a  hotel,  was  too 
)  be  thrown  away.  Besides,  it  would  not 
ong.     Chemineau  was  not  the  man  to  rust 

Algeria.  "  And  I  will  cross  the  sea  with 
lid  Lorie-Dufresne,  using  the  words  of  his 

hs  passed  thus,  and  the  invalid  was  con- 
ivith  despair  without  husband  and  children, 
1  to  the  idiotic  teasing  of  her  cousins,  and 
I,  racking  torture  of  her  malady.  Every 
here  were  heartrending  letters,  with  the 
rail  of "  My  husband,  my  children,"  which. 
he  poor  Sub-Prefect  tremble  to  the  tips. 
iiirhi^ke;rs  ^s  he  watched   every  Thursday, 
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through  a  ntarirle  glass  at  the  CIdb,  for  the 
steamer  that  came  over  from  FfafiCe.  At  % 
appeal,  more  disconsolate  than  the  others,  he 
a  sudden  resolve,  and  embarked  for  France,  c 
mined  to  see  the  Minister  in  person,  a  ste|)  i 
seemed,  in  this  case,  less  dangerous  than  a  1 
One  can,  at  least,  speak  and  defend  himself, 
sides,  it  is  always  easier  to  sign  a  death-wa 
at  a  distance  than  to  pronounce  It  ift  the  prej 
of  the  condemned.  Lorie  had  rek^oned  corri 
It  haippened  that  this  Minister  was  an  exa 
man,  whose  heart  was  not  yet  frozen  by  po 
And  who  was  touched  by  this  bit  of  family  hi 
that  had  strayed  in  among  his  heaps  oi  ambi 
papers. 

"  Return  to  Cherchell,  my  dear  M6nsr6ur  I 
At  the  first  change  your  case  shall  be  attendee 

You  may  imagine  whether  the  Sub-Prefec 
happy  when  he  rushed  through  th6  gate  o 
Place  Beauvau,  and  jumped  into  a  cab  to  be  d 
to  the  station  where  he  took  the  Tourarne  exj 
His  arrival  at  the  Gailletons  was  less  gay.  Hij 
received  him  lying  on  her  couch,  from  whicl 
never  moved  now.  She  passed  the  long,  sad 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  great  tow 
the  Chiteau  d'Amboise  whose  massive,  blacl 
(iular  form  loomed  up  before  the  captive's  m 
ful  gaze.  For  some  time  she  had  not  stay 
the  Gailletons*  house,  but  lodged  near  by,  a 
liottage  of  the  farmer  who  took  care  of  the 
yard  that  adjoined  the  garden. 

As  the  malady  progressed,  Mme.  Gailleto: 
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that  the  w-ear  and  tear  of  the  sick-roonv 
adcky  medicines,  the  oil  from  the  night-lamp. 
Id  injure  her  poUshed  floors  and  immaculate 
ire.  From  daybreak  until  night  the  old 
la  wa3  never  seen  without  her  feather  duster, 
scrubbing  brush,  her  bit  of  wax.  She  passed 
life  polishing  floors,  always  out  of  breath,  un- 
nt,  dressed  in  a  hideous  green,  3kirt^  down  on 
ifcmrs*  To  keep  her  beloved  hpuse  inf  order — - 
was  her  one  idea.  It  was  entirely  white^ 
61  house»  and  over-nice,  wiUi  the  red  cockade 
*a  gevanium  showing  at  every  window — a  true 
lie  of  tbu$  To^uraine  hom^  of  the  smaller  kixxd. 
Hie  husband  was  almost  a^  mad  about  his 
rdea  as  Madame  about  her  house,  and  as  he 
)lr  the  Sub-Prefect  to  see  his  invalid  wife,  he 
uje  bisn  admire  the  piilitary  pxieqision  of  his 
cders,  with  all  the  flowers  as  shining  as  if  Ma- 
ine had  dusted  them  ofl*  with  her  brush. 
"And  you  can  see  very  well,  cousin,  that  it 
itld  not  do  at  all  to  have  children  here.  But 
re  we  are  at  our  cousin's  house.  You  are  going 
find  her  changed." 

Ah  I  yes,  changed,  and  very  pale,  with  cheeks 
hollow  as  if  a  knife  had  carved  them  out,  and 
\  poor,  suffering  body  looking  emaciated  and 
Gumed  under  the  long,  flowing  robe.  But  Lorie 
I  act  notice  all  that  at  once,  for  the  joy  of  seeing 
r  dear  husband  had  brought  the  roses  to  her 
wksy  and  she  seemed  as  young  and  full  of  life 
if  she  were  twenty.  What  an  embrace,  when 
y  were  aloiie>  and  Gailleton  had.  returned  to  his 
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• 

of  the  government,  a  master  who  wore  an  eml 
dered  coat  and  an  opera  hat  In  the  comfort 
thoroughgoing  way  in  which  she  did  everytl 
Sylvanire  straightened  out  their  complicated  ai 
preparatory  to  the  removal,  a  much  more  dif 
liquidation  than  Lx)rie  imagined,  for  all  her  sa^ 
went  with  it.  When  she  left  the  car,  and  erne 
from  the  crowd,  holding  by  the  hand  the 
orphan  children  in  their  new  mourning,  then 
a  moment  of  deep  emotion  —  one  of  those  in 
little  dramas  that  are  constantly  happening  a 
railway  stations,  amid  the  din  of  moving  truck 
hustling  of  baggage,  the  confusion  of  the  cus 
house.  One  wishes  to  conduct  himself  corr 
before  people,  especially  when  he  wears  a  bea 
pair  of  whiskers  (i  la  Chemineau ;  he  pretem 
occupy  himself  with  ordinary  details,  but  the 
come  all  the  same,  and  moisten  his  most  com 
place  words. 

"And  the  baggage?"  asked  Lorie,  sob 
And  Sylvanire,  still  more  affected,  replied 
there  was  too  much,  and  that  Romain  would 
It  by  fr — freight  tr — tr — ain. 

"Oh!  then,  if— if  Romain  .  .  ."  He  wj 
to  say  that  if  Romain  attended  to  it,  it  woulc 
tainly  be  all  right.  But  the  tears  prevented 
The  children  did  not  weep ;  they  were  too  t 
dered  by  the  long  journey,  and  besides,  they 
not  old  enough  to  realize  their  loss,  and  the  sai 
of  no  longer  being  able  to  say,  *'  Mamma  "  t 
\      \  p    dons  everything. 

dismal  did  Paris  seem  to  these  poor 
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ns,  coming  from  the  azure  sky,  the  bright 
e,  and  their  free  life  over  the  sea,  to  a  third- 
cm  in  a  hotel  on  the  Rue  du  Mail,  with  its 
/alls  and  shabby  furniture !     And  then,  the 

at  the  table  d'hdte^  where  they  must  not 
every  face  about  them  strange,  —  and  for 
lent  a  short  walk  under  an  umbrella  with 
se,  who  did  not  dare  to  venture  beyond  the 
les  Victoires,  for  fear  of  losing  her  way. 
:her,  during  this  time,  while  waiting  to  re- 
le  government,  was  running  about  in  search 
loyment 
t  employment? 

n  one  has  passed  twenty  years  in  the  service 
administration,  he  is  no  longer  capable  of 
ler  occupation.    He  is  wearied,  worn  out, 

emptiness  and  pretentiousness  of  official 
To  one  knew  better  than  he  how  to  turn  out 
linistrative  letter,  in  that  rounded,  colorless 
hich  has  a  horror  of  using  the  proper  word, 
is  at  but  one  thing,  —  to  speak  without  say- 
thing.  No  one  knew  more  thoroughly  than 
formulary  of  hierarchical  salutations^  how  a 
istice  should  be  addressed,  how  to  write  to 
p,  a  general  of  the  army,  a  "  dear  old  com- 

how  to  exalt  the  banner  of  the  administration 

face  of  the  magistracy,  its  irreconcilable 
As  for  his  passion  for  the  office,  for  old 
,  for  memorandum  slips,  for  green  boxes, 
nk-books,  for  afternoon  calls  on  the  Presi- 
wife,  on  the  General's  wife,  when  he  would 
chatting — his   back   to  the   fireplace,  and 
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holding  aside  his  coat-tails  —  saj^ng  all  sort 
ambiguous,  uncompromising  nothings,  appea 
to  agree  heartily  with  everybody,  praising  wan 
contradicting  softly,  waving  his  eye-glasses  in 
air,  with  an  **  Ah !  permit  me  .  •  .  " ;  as  to 
siding,  to  the  sound  of  music  and  drums,  at  a  n 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  at  aft  agricul 
society,  at  a  distribution  of  prizes,  reciting  a 
from  Horace,  a  jest  from  Montaigne,  and  ir 
lating  his  tone  according  as  he  addressed  chil 
recruits,  priests,  workmen,  Sisters  of  Charity,  ( 
try-folk  —  in  short,  for  all  the  stereotypes,  j 
and  shams  of  the  administrative  make-up,  I 
Dufresne  had  no  equal  but  Chemineau.  B 
what  use  could  he  put  all  this  now?  Was  it 
terrible  thing,  when  a  man  was  forty  years  c 
have  nothing  on  which  to  feed  and  cloth 
children  but  a  lot  of  platform  gestures  and  € 
speeches  ? 

While  waiting  for  his  position  in  the  D< 
ment,  the  ex-Sub-Prefect  was  reduced  to 
work  in  an  agency  for  dramatic  copying. 

He  found  a  dozen  men  seated  around  a 
table,  in  an  entresol  on  the  Rue  Montmart 
dark  that  the  gas  burned  all  day.  They  wrote 
out  speaking  a  word,  strangers  all  to  one  an 

111      sorted  a  lot  as  the  patients  in  a  hospi 

:  ii       tea  of  a  night-lodging,  but  mined, 
thetn  —  star\'elings,  with  feverish  eye! 
rs,  Savoring  of  poverty  or  worse, 
r  among   them    appeared   an    old    s< 
'  dressed,  well-fed,  wearing  a  jrellow  i 
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)tittoh1il6Ie,  \irh6  caitv^  to  k^tti  in  at  few  after- 
rours  th^  ifroiiey  to  si>f>ple^weht  hit  little 

I. 

in  tlie  same  uniforih  hand,  oil  pa'per  of  die 
uality,  very  smooth,  so  that  the  pett  coviid 
ver  it  the  mo^e  readily,  they  worked  an- 
igly,  cbp3nng  driartas,  vaudevilles,  Oji^erettaSiT 
imes,  comedies,  writing  mechanically,  witli 
►wered,  and  eyes  vacant,  as  the  ox  labors, 
specially  at  first,  Was  interested  in  his  work, 
used  at  the  thousand  whimsicial  pl6ts  strings 

from  the  point  of  his  p^,  the  comicalities* 
vaudeville,  witli  its  constant  surprises,  the 
►phes  of  the  modern  draiha,  with  Its  pereiir' 
soluteness,  accommodated  to  evefy  liaste. 
ere  do  they  go  to  find  all  these  thing*?" 
;times  asked  himself,  amazed  at  the  number 
lordinary  complications  possible  outside  of 
timon  realities  of  life.      What  struck  him 
s  the  number  of  excellent  meals  eaten  in 
yrs.     There  was  always  champagiie,  lobster, 
pie,  people  always  talking  with  their  mouths 
:d,  napkins  tucked  under  their  chins ;  while 
as  he,  transcribing  these  details,  breakfest- 
i  two-cent  roll,  which  he  crunibled  off  slyly 
•ottom  of  his  pocket.     From  which  he  con- 
fliat  the  theatre  and  real  life  are  entirely 
t  things, 
s  occupation  of  copyist,  Lorie  earned  three 

francs  a  day,  an  amount  he  might  have 
I  by  working  in  the  evening  at  home,  but 
mid  not  trust  the  manuscripts  to  be  taken 
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away;  consequently,  there  were  many  hours  oi 
idleness.  And  Chemineau  was  putting  him  ot| 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  hotel  bill  was  increasing 
at  a  fearful  rate,  and  the  baggage  would  soon  be 
there  with  freight  charges  of  three  hundred  francs! 
Three  hundred  francs  worth  of  baggage!  Hi 
could  not  believe  it ;  but  when  he  saw  under  a  shed  a 
Bercy  that  line  of  chests  and  packages,  all  addresse( 
to  him,  this  unreasonable  figure  was  explained. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  make  a  selection,  Sylvs 
nire  had  brought  away  everything,  cast-off  clothe 
old  papers,  —  all  those  things  in  the  way  of  usele* 
impedimenta  which  the  rovers  of  the  governmei 
get  rid  of  at  every  move,  —  everything  that  hs 
accumulated  at  the  Sub-Prefect's  during  his  si 
years'  residence,  old  broken  sets  of  law-book 
pamphlets  on  the  alfa,  the  eucalyptus,  the  ph> 
loxera,  all  of  Madame's  gowns  —  poor  Madame, - 
old  embroidered  military  caps,  the  ivory  hilts 
parade  swords.  There  was  enough  to  open  a  bri 
4-brac  shop  with  the  sign  The  Dislodged  Stib-Pf 
feet — the  whole  stoutly  tied  up,  nailed,  sealed  1 
Remain,  secure  from  accidents  by  land  or  sea. 

How  was  he  to  move  all  that  to  the  bote 
Finding  it  out  of  the  question  to  do  so,  he  w 
obliged  to  look  for  lodgings,  and  ferreted  out  t! 
little  rez'de-chaussh  in  the  Rue  du  Val-de-Gric 
which  tempted  the  Sub-Prefect,  because  of 
quietude,  the  provincial  appearance  of  the  hou 
and  street,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Luxembour 
where  the  children  could  get  a  breath  of  air.  T 
(emoval  took  place   gayly.     The  little  ones  we 
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't^oyed  to  find,  when  the  boxes  were  opened, 
(tir  well-known  treasures,  their  books,  Fanny's 
tf ,  Maurice^s  carpenter  outfit  After  the  dulness 
^d  indifference  of  the  hotel,  how  jolly  was  this 
T>sy  camp  of  a  place,  with  so  many  useless  arti* 
53  instead  of  so  many  useful  ones  that  were 
-Idng,  the  candle  stuck  in  an  old  cologne  bottle, 
d  newspapers  serving  as  plates.  They  laughed 
artily  the  first  evening ;  and  when,  after  a  light 
^tx  —  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  snack  —  the 
Ittresses  were  unrolled,  the  boxes  piled  together 
a  heap,  Lorie,  before  going  to  sleep,  walked 
lemnly  around  this  interior,  looking  like  a  mer- 
andise  shop,  and  surveyed  it  by  the  light  of  a 
Ig^e  candle,  he  uttered  a  word  which  expressed 
e  secret  contentment  of  them  all : 
"  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  little  bare,  but,  anyhow,  we 
e  at  home  1 " 

The  next  day  was  less  cheierful.  With  the  pay- 
ent  of  freight  charges,  and  the  rent,  in  advance, 
wie  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  money,  already 
•eatly  cut  into  by  the  Gailletons'  bill,  their  travel- 
ig  expenses,  his  expenditures  in  Paris,  and  the 
irchase  ,of  a  small  plot  in  the  cemetery  at  Am- 
>ise.  Oh !  quite  a  small  one,  for  some  one  who 
id  never  occupied  much  room  in  the  world, 
/inter  was  approaching,  however,  a  winter  entirely 
nlike  those  in  Algeria,  and  for  which  the  children 
we  unprepared,  having  neither  proper  clothing 
or  shoes.  Fortunately,  there  was  Sylvanire. 
^e  good  girl  did  all  the  work,  went  to  the  laun- 
hy,  cut  out  and  made  clothes  from  the  left-overs 
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mourning  frocks  with  their  hems  let  dowDi  "• 
boots  down  at  the  heels,  she  was  indignant.  ^ 
fretted  for  hours,  all  by  herself. 

"  Was  such  a  thing  ever  seen  before?  Wlfl 
they  will  make  the  little  darling  lame  ...  as  if  ^ 
were  not  an  easy  matter  to  repair  her  heels." 

She  watched  to  see  whether  the  child  had  he 
coat  on,  she  was  anxious  if  she  was  out  in  the  rail 
and  her  mind  was  not  relieved  until,  at  the  com( 
of  the  street  and  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  si 
could  spy,  between  two  flocks  of  pigeons,  the  Ben 
chonne  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  hoi 
ing  the  boy  by  one  hand,  the  little  girl  by  t 
other,  waiting,  with  prpvincial  terror  of  carriag 
for  an  opportunity  to  cross. 

"  Come  now  .  .  •  cross  now  .  •  •  .''  .murmui 
Grandmother,  as  if  they  could  hear  her,  beck 
ing  to  them  from  behind  her  window.  Mi 
Ebsen,  more  romantic  and  sentimental,  was 
pecially  impressed  by  Monsieur's  beautiful  m 
ners,  and  by  the  wide  crepe  band  on  his  hat- 
widower's  mourning,  most  surely,  since  they  ne 
saw  the  mother.  And  the  two  women  had  1( 
discussions  on  the  subject  of  their  neighbors. 

]£line,  occupied  all  day  with  her  lessons,  was  I 
concerned  in  the  existence  of  the  Lories,  but  th 
little  motherless  children,  lost  and  alone  in  Pa 
touched  her  heart,  and  every  time  she  met  th 
she  smiled  on  them,  and  tried  to  make  tl 
acquaintance,  regardless  of  the  rebuffs  of  the  I 
richon  cap.  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  evening  of 
Juleaften  of  the  Danes,  which  the  Ebsen  lac 
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ailed  to  celebrate,  filine  went  doWn  to 
le  children  to  come  up  and  join  the  other 
les  of  their  age  in  eating  risengroed  and 
sweetmeats  that  hung  on  the  branches  of 
ristmas  tree,  among  the  lighted  cstndfes^ 
linutive  lanterns. 

ne  the  grief  of  the  poor  little  dears  hidden 
Jylvanire,  who  stood  across  the  threshold  — 

the  bitter  disappointment  when  she  said 
:  children  never  went  out,  that  Monsieur 
>ressly  forbidden  it;  and  then  to  hear  all 
ning  above  their  heads  the  songs^  the 
■  the  piano,  the  joyous  cries,  and  the  pat- 
tde  feet  shaking  the  floor  as  they  dailced 
a  beautiful  Christmas  tree.  For  once,' Mi 
und  that  Sylvanire  had  exceeded  her  au* 
—  and  the  next  day,  which  was  a  holiday^ 
he  children  dressed,  and  went  up  with  them 
n  the  ladies. 

were  all  three  at  home ;  arid  the  ceremo- 
itrance  of  the  former  Sub-Prefect,  the  loW 
BS  of  the  little  man  and  his  sister,  imme- 
made  a  deep  impression  on  these  simple- 
persons.     Fanny's  affability  soon  made  up 

formality  of  their  arrival.  She  was  so 
be  near  the  young  lady  who  smiled  sweetly 
^hen  they  met,  and  to  see  the  old  lady 
tched  them  from  her  window  when  they 
I  from  their  walks.  Inline  took  the  child 
lap,  and  cramming  her  little  pockets  with 
left  over  from  the  evening  befofe,  endour- 
r  to  talk. 
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"Seven  years  old  already  1     What  a  big  girll 
Then  you  must  go  to  school?" 

''  Oh !  no,  Mademoiselle,  not  yet/'  replied  tba 
farther  quickly,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  some  naiv^  \~ 
on  the  part  of  the  child.  She  was  very  delicate| 
and  must  not  be  pushed.  The  boy,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  the  health  of  an  athlete,  exactly  the 
temperament  for  his  profession.  \ 

"You  are  going  to  make  of  him  then  ...?'* 
asked  Mme.  Ebscn. 

"A  sailor,"  responded  the  father,  without  hesi- 
tating. "When  he  is  sixteen  he  will  enter  \ 
Navale.  .  .  ."  And  turning  toward  the  little  boy, 
who  had  sunk  down  on  his  chair,  he  brought 
him  up  straight  in  his  seat  with  an  effective 
gesture.     "Eh?     Maurice,  the  Bordal'' 

At  the  name  of  the  training-ship  the  eyes  of 
little  Fanny  flashed  with  pride:  as  for  the  future 
aspirant,  who  twisted  the  insignia  of  his  cap  and 
bent  toward  the  ground  one  of  those  terrible 
childish  noses  that  seem  to  say  to  the  rest  of  tlie 
body :  "  Hurry  up  there.  I  am  getting  ahead 
of  you,"  he  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Borda^ 
uttered  an  ecstatic  "  Ah !  "  then  relapsed  into  si- 
lence, as  if  stunned. 

"The  air  of  Paris  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  him,"  said  M.  Lorie,  as  if  to  excuse  that 
apathetic  attitude,  and  went  on  to  say  that  they 
were  in  Paris  only  temporarily,  to  attend  to 
some  business  matters ;  that  they  were  only  half- 
settled.  Well !  they  lacked  a  number  of  little  com- 
forts.     All   this   told  in  a  matter-of-course  wayi 
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lolding  his  hat  at  his  side,  his  eyeglasses  hanging 
in  the  end  of  his  fingers.  He  spoke  in  well-. 
leunded  sentences,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  a 
fiiy,  knowing  smile  lighting  up  the  solemnity  of 
lie  regular,  haughty  face.  Mme.  Ebsen  and  her 
mother  were  dazzled. 

£line,  although  she  thought  M.  Lorie  a  little 
wordy,  was  nevertheless  moved  by  the  touching 
and  simple  manner  in  which  he  alluded  to  the 
>leath  of  his  wife,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  rapidly, 
and  in  a  hoarse  voice  that  did  not  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  man.  She  perceived,  also,  from  cer- 
tain details  in  the  little  girFs  toilet — although  she 
was  doubtless  dressed  in  her  best — from  the  patchr 
ing  on  the  embroidered  collar,  the  dyed  ribbon  on 
her  hat,  that  in  spite  of  the  father's  fine  speeches» 
they  could  not  be  very  well  off;  and  her  synipathy 
was  increased  by  that  poverty,  surmised,  but  which 
she  could  never  have  believed  so  complete,  so 
abject. 

Several  days  after  this  visit,  Sylvanire,  entirely 
distracted,  rang  the  Ebsens'  bell.  Fanny  was  ill, 
very  ill.  She  had  been  taken  suddenly,  and,  in  her 
master's  absence,  the  nurse  in  her  anxiety  had  ap- 
plied to  the  only  persons  whom  she  knew.  Inline 
and  her  mother  went  down  at  once,  and  both  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  dismal  bareness  of  the  three 
rooms,  without  fire,  curtains,  or  furniture.  Piles 
of  ragged  books,  and  green  boxes,  stuffed  and 
overcrowded  with  old  papers,  were  heaped  in  every 
corner.  Scattered  about  the  rooms  were  a  few 
kitchen  utensils,  two  or  three  mattresses  rolled  up, 
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and  a  number  of  packing  boxes  of  all  sizes,  padfi 
with  all  sorts  of  old  things,  and  with  linen,  or  d 
entirely  empty,  and  serving  as  furniture.  Oi 
turned  upside  down  was  used  as  a  table,  1i 
word  "  glass  "  stencilled  on  the  four  corners  ama 
the  plates,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  bit  of  cho 
left  over  from  their  recent  breakfast  Anoil 
was  used  as  a  bed  for  the  little  girl,  who  ) 
shivering  between  the  boards,  as  pale  and  pincl 
as  if  she  were  lying  in  her  coffin,  while  beside 
sobbed  the  pupil  of  the  Borda  in  his  gorgeous  c 

The  arrangement  of  the  apartment  was  the  S4 
as  that  of  the  floor  above,  but  the  contrast  bet¥« 
their  tidy,  comfortable  little  salon^  and  their  \ 
warnled  bedchambers  with  this  place,  only  fit 
a  dog  kennel,  wounded  filine's  heart  with  remc 
It  is  really  possible,  then,  to  live  beside  such 
tress  without  suspecting  it.  At  the  same  time 
recalled  the  elegant  manners  of  the  official, 
free  and  easy  tone  in  which  he  admitted  —  a: 
played  with  his  eye-glasses  —  that  they  lack 
number  of  little  comforts.  Yes,  many  little  c 
forts,  indeed !  For  example,  fire,  wine,  w 
clothing,  bed-covering,  shoes  ^ — and  children  1 
been  known  to  die  for  lack  of  these  same  1 
nothings-at-all. 

"  Go  for  a  doctor,  quickly  I  " 

Now  it  happened  that  Aussandon's  son,  an  a 
physician,  was  spending  a  few  days'  furlough ' 
his  parents.  Mme.  Ebsen  ran  to  find  him,  ^ 
filine,  aided  by  Sylvanire,  busied  herself  in  tr 
forming  the  wretched  room.     The  nurse,  who 
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tr  head  completely,  bumped  against  every- 
n  the  way  with  an  iron  bedstead  brought 
hastily  from  the  upper  floot,  and  scattered 
;r  the  stairs  the  faggots  with  which  Grand- 
•  filled  her  apron,  repeating  all  the  while : 
lat  will  Monsieur  say?  What  will  Mon- 
ay?" 

Jl?"  asked  filine,  who  had  waited  in  the 
ig  room  to  hear  the  result  of  the  doctor's 
)t  showing  herself  in  the  sick-chamber  until 
;-trimmed  cap  of  young  Aussandon  had  dis- 
sd  in  the  haze  of  the  little  garden.  Good 
ibsen  was  beaming : 

thing  at  all.  Just  a  bilious  attack.  A  few 
ist  and  care,  and  she  will  be  all  right  again. 
.  she  seems  better  already,  since  she  is  in 
Portable  bed.  Then,  leaning  towards  her 
w,  she  whispered : 

inquired  about  you  si  chendiment,  I  believe 
ill  hopeful." 

)r  fellow !  "  said  filine,  tucking  the  patient 
s  narrow  white  couch  where  she,  herself, 
pt  as  a  little  girl ;  and  while  the  eyes  of  the 
hining  with  fever,  smiled  on  her,  she  felt 
ing  warm  and  moist,  like  a  big  dog*s  caress, 
hand.  It  was  Sylvanire,  weeping  with  joy, 
nking  her  with  her  lips,  without  speaking, 
ily  this  girl  was  not  so  bad  as  Grand- 
thought.  In  the  evening,  when  M.  Lorie 
d,  Fanny  was  sleeping  quietly,  fresh,  pure 
drawn  up  over  her  slumbers.  A  cheerful 
med   in  the   chimney-place.     There  were 
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tration,  the  services  he  had  rendered  wiecolo**^^  ^ 
by  his  talent  for  organization ;  and,  suddenly 
calling    certain   passages    from    his    inauguraH*^*' * 
addresses,  he  would   extend   his  arm  toward 
imaginary  audience,  and  burst  out: 

**  Plenty  of  room,  and  everything  to  accomplish 
—  the  motto  of  all  new  countries,  gentlemen  . .  * 

Over  there  in  the  corner,  where  Grandmottaf  ^ 
dozed  behind  her  spectacles,  the  lamp-light  fdl  oi 
a  more  quiet  group  —  Fanny,  bent  over  her  boA 
and  £line,  like  a  gentle  protector,  sustaining  widi 
her  arm  the  little  girl.     Outside,  not  twenty  step! 
from  the  provincial  street,  growled  and  roared  the 
tumult  of  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  the  tramp* 
ing  of  students  on  their  way  to  BuUier's,     On  the 
evenings  of  the  students'   balls  there,  the  racket 
could  be  distinctly  heard   at  the   Ebsens'.    That 
was,  indeed,  but  one  of  the   double  currents  of 
this  complex  Paris,   so   confused,   so   difficult  to 
grasp. 

On  Sunday  evenings,  the  sa/on  presented  an 
animated  appearance,  and  the  piano  candles  were 
lighted  to  receive  a  few  friends.  In  the  first  place, 
by  way  of  foundation,  there  were  two  Danish 
families  whom  the  ladies  had  known  since  their 
arrival  in  Paris,  their  heavy,  cheerful,  and  silent 
laces  arranged  around  the  wall  like  tapestries,  or, 
rather,  like  wall-flowers.  Then  there  was  M.  Birk, 
a  young  clergyman  from  Copenhagen,  recently  sent 
to  Paris  to  officiate  at  the  Danish  church  in  the 
Rue  Chauchat.  filine,  who  from  the  time  of  the 
former  pastor,  M.  Larsen,  had  played  the  organ  io 
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h  on  Sunday,  had  continued  this  gr2(tqUoi|fi| 
•e  for  the  newcomer ;  and  the  latter  eonsid^r^ 
'If  obliged,  in  return,  to  naake  ft  few  forinal 
at  her  home.  At  the  san^e  tinae,  there 
fd  no  real  sympathy  between  them.  The  l^ig 
,  with  fawn-rcolpred  beard,  a  commQnpl^<;e, 
T-shaped  heiad,  and  face  pitted  by  ^n^- 
ooked  like  a  worm-eaten  figure  of  a  rustic 
While  affecting  the  greatest  austerity  of 
;r  and  speech,  he  was,  in  reality^  4  vulgar 
ss  man.  who  knew  that  in  Paris  clergymen 
found  wealthy  wives,  and  had  taken  it  intp , 
ad  to  make  use  of  his  stay  in  this  B^byloi^ 
c  up  a  big  dowry. 

e.  Ebsen's  ^^^8:/<7«  was  of  no  service  to  bJn^ 
.  direction,  composed  as  it  wa$  of  simple 
ith  no  fortunes ;  therefore,  his  forked  be^jrd 
iver  seen  there  long  at  a  time.  Birk  gave  it. 
understood  that  the  atmosphere  there  wa$ 
thodox  enough  to  suit  his  taste.  It  is  true 
le  ladies  were  very  tolerant,  and  concerned 
jIves  little  enough  about  the  religious  opinions 
:ir  guests,  but  that  had  not  prevented  M- 
1  from  meeting  with  Pastor  Aussandon  in 
lOuse  for  yearsi 

illustrious  Dean,  in  order  to  visit  his  neigb-' 
lad  but  to  cross  the  little  garden  that  8<ep-r 
them  from  his  summer-house.  One  qould 
>ee  him  there,  pruning-knife  in  hand,  bending 
1  body  over  his  rosebushes,  while  from  a 
n^  the  impetuous  little  Mme.  Au6sandpn# 
wry,   ready  for    battle,  watched    over,   fcef 
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splendid   old  man,  and  called  him  in  at  the  fint)|^:^ 
breath  of  wind. 

"  Aussandon,  you  must  come  in  the  house." 

"  Yes,  Bonne." 

And  he  obeyed,  more  docile  than  a  child. 

Thanks  to  their  proximity,  and  to  the  transla-  \^ 
tions  which  the  Pastor  frequently  needed  for  his  J^^ 
lectures  on  Church  History,  the  two  families  had 
become  intimate ;  and  some  little  time  before  the. 
arrival  of  the  Lories  in  the  house,  the  youngest  o( 
the  Aussandon  sons,  —  the  one  whom  the  Mamma, 
always  called  *'  Major,"  had  asked  for  £line  Ebsen 
in  marriage. 

Unfortunately,  the  life  of  an  army  doctor  is 
spent  in  garrison,  always  on  the  move,  so  that 
£line,  in  order  not  to  leave  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother, promptly  said  **  No,"  without  letting  any- 
one suspect  what  this  **  No  "  had  cost  her.  Since 
then  the  relations  between  the  two  families  had 
not  been  the  same.  Mme.  Aussandon  avoided 
the  Ebsens.  They  spoke  when  they  met,  but  they 
no  longer  visited,  and  their  Sunday  evenings  had 
lost  a  little  of  their  animation ;  for  the  old  Dean 
was  very  lively,  and  "  Bonne  "  had  a  terrible  trumpet 
voice,  which  shook  the  whole  room,  especially  when 
Heiiriette  Briss  was  also  there,  and  they  discussed 
theology. 

•  This  Henriette  Briss  was  an  old  maid,  from  thirty 
ty-five,  a  Norwegian,  and   devout   Roman 
ic,  who,  after  living  twelve  years  in  a  con- 
in  Christiania,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  on 
of  ill-health.     Since  that  time,  she  had 
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-eturn  to  what  she  called  a  worldly  life, 
led  to  live  by  rule,  and  to  a  mute  depend- 
ing lost  all  sense  of  the  initiative  or  of 
ility,  Henriette  was   constantly  at  odds 

and  things.  She  was  easily  frightened 
arrassed,  always  uttering  little  cries  of 
:  or  appeal,  like  a  bird  fallen  from  its  nest. 

however,  intelligent   and   well-educated, 

several   languages,  which   had  been  the 

procuring  her  the  position  of  governess 
ch   families  in  Russia  and   Poland.     She 

nowhere  long,  however,  but  was  contin- 
nded  and  shocked  by  the  realities  of  life, 
:h  the  white  enveloping  veil  of  her  Order 
•gin  no  longer  protected  her. 
IS  be  practical ! "  the  poor  girl  used  to 
nstantly,  to  strengthen  and  guide  herself. 
No  one  was  less  so  than  this  unsettled 
with  features  drawn  by  dyspepia,  her  ill- 
lair  pushed  back  beneath  a  round  travel- 
Iressed  in  her  own  economical  purchases, 

rich,  but  shabby  cast-off  clothes  of  her 
5,  wearing  furs  in  summer  over  her  light- 
owns.  While  in  her  observances  she  was 
lolic,  at  the  same  time  she  was  a  Liberal, 
a  Revolutionist,  mingling  in  one  enthusi- 
ration   Garibaldi    and   P^re  Didon.     She 

to  the  most  absurd  ideas  and  contradic- 
in  a  very  little  while,  of  course,  frightened 
ts  of  her  pupils,  who  dismissed  her.  She 
stened  back  to  Paris  to  spend  the  pittance 
saved — to  Paris,  the  only  place,  in  the 
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world,  she  said,  where  she  could  be  comfortabkFf 
and  where  the  air  was  stimulating  and  fit  tij 
breathe. 

When  she  was  supposed  to  be  in  Moscow  oft] 
Copenhagen,  Henriette  would  suddenly  appea 
delighted  to  be  free.  Renting  a  small  furnisbed^i 
room,  she  followed  up  the  great  preachers,  visitet^ 
the  sisters  in  their  convents,  the  priests  in 
sacristies.  She  never  failed  tp  attend  a  lecture 
one  of  the  theological  professors,  where  she  took! 
notes,  which  she  afterwards  wrote  out.  Her  drea»: 
was  to  become  a  Catholic  journalist,  and  she  wrote 
regularly  to  Louis  Veuillot,  who  never,  however^ 
took  any  notice  of  her  letters.  Failing  in  this  am^ 
bitious  scheme,  wherever  she  went,  and  especially  ia 
the  Rue  du  Val-dc-Grdce,  because  of  the  Lutheran 
element  she  met  there,  Henriette  Briss  poured  oul 
in  words  her  argumentative,  controversial  spirit 
proving  her  point  with  quotations,  and  always 
leaving  exhausted,  with  parched  lips  and  a  violen' 
headache,  but  overjoyed  to  have  confessed  her  faith 
Finally,  when  her  money  was  all  gone  —  whicl 
always  astonished  her  —  she  would  take  anothe; 
position,  anything  that  offered,  and  would  depart  ii 
despair,  and  for  months  was  not  heard  of  again. 

When   Lorie   met  her  at  Mme.  Ebsen's,  Hen 

riette  was,  for  the  moment,  deeply  discouraged 

and,  having  too  long  delayed  her  application,  re 

\\     s  were  slow  in  coming,  and  she  had  bee 

sd  to  seek  lodging  in  a  convent  in  the  Ru 

Cherche-Midi,   a  sort  of   registry    office  fo 

ang  girls.     Here  her  democratic  ideas  vid  lov 
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>ple  suffered  a  rude  shock  from  contact 
ypocritical  and  vicious  inmates.  Cross- 
ilves  in  the  chapel,  and  when  they  entered 
,  ornamented  with  fantastic  pictures  of 
n,  these  dissemblers  did  not  hesitate  to 
n  the  trunks  in  the  bedrooms.  In  the 
is  they  sang  refrains  from  vulgar  street 

when  they  went  to  speak  with  a  pos- 
^yer,  they  hid  under  a  cap  their  frowsy 
ened  with  steel  pins  or  tinsel  ornaments, 
iday,  at  the  Ebsens',  whose  house  was 
to  take  her  in,  Henriette  bewailed  her 
Id  of  her  trials  in  this  low  and  coarse 
e;  but  her  friends,  while  exceedingly 
er,   had   given   up    offering    pecuniary 

for  the  money  that  they  had  formerly 
to  pay  her  room-rent  or  board,  always 
jome  silly  fancy,  or  was  devoted  to 
ital  qr  stupid  charity.  Henriette  was 
leir  distrust,  and  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
t  more  practical,  "  like  Monsieur  Lorie, 
5,  or  you,  dear  Lina." 
lot  know  whether  I  am  practical,'*  said 
ing,  ''  but  I  manage  to  want  the  same 
I  long  time,  and  to  do  cheerfully  what  I 
0. 

:11 !  I  ought  to  bring  up  children,  and  I 
n  up;  but  I  shall  never  do  it  cheer- 
the  first  place,  I  detest  children.     One 

to  stoop  to  speak  to  them,  to  make 
tellectually,  as  small  as  they.     It  is  de* 
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"Oh!  Henriettel" 

Lina  looked  at  her,  amazed.  She  who  d( 
loved  all  children,  those  toddling  about,  and  t 
just  beginning  to  read,  those  who  were  onl) 
flesh  to  coddle  and  kiss ;  she  who  walked  b 
Luxembourg  expressly  to  hear  their  merry 
and  stopped  to  watch  their  sports  with  shove 
sand,  to  gaze  at  their  slumbers,  protected  by 
nurses'  capes,  or  by  the  umbrellas  of  their  p< 
bulators ;  she  who  smiled  into  all  little  quest! 
eyes,  and  who,  if  she  saw  one  of  those  tender 
exposed  to  wind  or  sun,  flew  to  the  inatt( 
nurse,  to  tell  her  to  change  the  position  of  he 
or  the  umbrella :  **  Nurse,  look  at  your  cl 
It  seemed  monstrous  to  her,  this  absence  ( 
maternal  sentiment  in  a  woman.  To  see  thes 
women  together  one  could  readily  understan 
difference  in  their  temperaments  —  the  one, 
for  motherhood,  with  small  head,  broad  hips, 
countenance;  the  other,  shaped  like  a  bill- 
with  awkward  angles,  and  long,  flat,  rough  1 
like  those  one  sees  clasped  closely  togetl 
primitive  paintings. 

Sometimes  Mme.  Ebsen  interposed : 

"  But,  my  good  Henriette,  why  do  you  co 
in  your  occupation  of  bringing  up  children, 
so  distasteful  to  you  ?    Why  do  you  not  ret 
your  parents?    You  say  they  are  old,  and 
3rour  mother  is  inflrm,  and  you  could  assi 
her  household  cares  —  aid  her  in  the 
kd  do  a  little  cooking." 

-As  well  marrj',   then,"  interrupted  He 
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dy.     "  No  thanks !  I  am  no  housekeeper ;  and 
/e  a  horror  of  all  those  menial  tasks  that  oc- 
only  the  hands." 

3ne  can,  however,  always  think,"  corn- 
ed filine.  But  the  other,  paying  no  attention, 
on: 

besides,  my  people  are  poor,  and  I  should  be 
irden  to  them  .  .  .  then,   they  are  peasants, 
ire  incapable  of  understanding  me." 
this  Mme.  Ebsen  was  indignant : 
Tiat  is  just  like  those  Papists,  with  their  con- 
It   is   not    enough    that    they    shall    tear 
hters  and  sons  away  from  their  parents,  of 
e  old  age  they  are  the  natural  supports,  but 
must  kill   even   every   remembrance,   every 
nent  of  affection  for  their  family.     I  must  say 
are  pretty  places,  your  prisons  of  the  good 


>> 


inriette  Briss  was  not  angry,  but  by  all  kinds 
juments  and  quotations  defended  her  beloved 
mt.  She  had  passed  eleven  delightful  years 
e,  with  no  realization  of  the  passage  of  time, 
no  responsibility,  absorbed  in  God,  in  an  un- 
iousness  whose  awakening  had  been  hard  and 
:  "  Come,  Madame  Ebsen,  in  this  age  of 
•ialism,  there  is  no  other  refuge  for  high- 
sd  souls." 

e  good  woman  was  choked  with  anger : 
*he  very  idea !      The   very  idea !      But  why 
you  return  to  your  convent?  —  a  lot  of  idle, 
:reatures !  " 
this  moment,  a  deluge  of  notes  and  arpeggios 
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drowned,  swept  away  the  discussion.  The  ^ 
flowers  became  discreetly  animated,  and 
preached  the  piano,  while  in  her  limpid,  tei 
voice  £line  began  a  romance  of  Chopin.  Th< 
was  Grandmother's  turn.  They  wanted  an 
Scandinavian  song,  which  £line  translated  lin 
Une  for  Lotie.  The  aged  Grandmother  sal 
proudly  in  her  chair  and  in  tremulous  tones  c 
ered  the  heroic  air  of  King  Christian,  stac 
near  the  main-mast  all  wrapped  in  smoke 
sometimes  there  was  a  melancholy  invocatic 
the  distant  fatherland: 

"  Denmark,  with  fair  fields  and  meadows 
Bounded  by  the  azure  sea." 

There  is  now  no  more  singing  at  the  Ebi 
The  piano  is  silent,  the  candles  extinguished, 
old  Danish  woman  has  gone  to  a  country  bou 
by  no  azure  sea,  a  land  of  fair  fields  and  meac 
but  so  distant  and  so  vast,  that  from  it  no  on 
ever  returned. 
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MORNING  HOURS. 

lays  after  the  death  of  Grandmother,  the 
ies  were  at  home  alone,  father  at  the  office, 
market,  door  locked  with  a  double  turn  of 
according  to  Sylvanire's  custom  when  she 
house.  She  had  lost  none  of  her  terror 
rust  since  her  arrival,  believing,  for  exam- 
I  immense  traffic  in  stolen  children,  organ- 
arifi  to  furnish  the  great  city  with  tricksters 
ormed  in  the  streets,  and  with  harpists  who 
before  the  caf6s,  and  even  —  horrible  to 
—  material  with  which  to  make  nice  little 
2S.  Therefore,  when  she  left  Fanny  and 
at  home,  they  invariably  heard  the  same 
1  of  the  mother  goat  to  her  kids : 
/e  all  things,  keep  the  door  locked  •  •  * 
1  to  no  one  but  Romain." 
ft,  the  man  with  the  basket,  who  was  such 
to  poor  Grandmother,  had  arrived  from 
t  few  days  after  the  Lories,  at  the  exact 
he  installation  of  his  successor  over  there, 
$0,  had  been  a  functionary.  To  his  duties 
:eeper  and  gardener  at  the  Sub-Prefecture, 
1  the  offices  of  coachman,  steward,  and 
of  Sylvanire,  but  the  latter  was  such  a 
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say  nothing  but  **  Bless*  pig,  wife  I  "  It  was 
to  see  that,  for  the  present,  they  could  no 
together.  No  need  of  a  coachman  there,  i 
a  gardener  or  steward  either. 

"  Sylvanire  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
clared  M.  Lorie,  in  his  lordly  manner,  a 
advised  Romain  to  look  for  something  to  d< 
where,  the  present  arrangement  being,  of  ( 
only  temporary.  Besides,  as  Sylvanire  said, 
married  people  in  Paris  are  out  at  servio 
are  compelled  to  live  apart ;  they  see  each 
from  time  to  time,  and  love  each  other  j 
more,  perhaps,  on  this  account.  A  broac 
so  engaging,  so  amiable,  lit  up  the  face  b 
the  white  three-cornered  cap. 

"  Avast,  then.  I  am  off  to  search  for  som 
to  do,*'  said  Romain;  and  it  must  be  ad 
that  he  succeeded  in  finding  work  in  les 
than  his  Prefect. 

He  had  only  to  go  down  to  the  banks 
Seine,  and  mingle  with  that  crowd  of  rag-j 
which  the  good  river  supports,  to  have  a 
of  several  professions.  He  could  be  a  wharf- 
a  stevedore,  he  could  work  at  one  of  che  lo 
in  a  wash-house.  He  decided  finally  on  a 
at  the  dam  de  la  Monnaie  because  it  was 
thing  of  a  government  employment,  and  h 
like  Lorie,  the  administrative  fever.  His  wo 
hard,  and  kept  him  closely  confined ;  but  a 
as  he  could  get  off,  he  ran  to  the  Rue  du  ^ 
Grice,  always  having  some  surprise  in  1: 
basket,  the  perquisites  of  the  assistant  lock-I* 
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Oaedmes,  by  the  breaking  up  of  a  raft,  there 
re  three  or  four  splendid  logs  still  wet  from 
\t  long  journey  down  the  Seine,  or,  again,  it 
jht  be  some  apples,  or  a  package  of  coffee, 
latever  he  brought  was  given  to  Sylvanire,  but 
;  whole  family  profited  by  the  gift ;  and  often 
came  with  a  fry,  a  side  of  beef,  or  some  other 
ig  entirely  foreign  to  the  river. 
•"or  some  time  Romain's  visits  had  been  at 
ger  intervals.     He  had  just  been  promoted  to 

station  of  head  lock-keeper  at  the  dam  of 
it-Port,  three  miles  from  Paris:  one  hundred 
ics  a  month,  with  heating,  lights,  and  a  tiny 
tage  on  the  water's  edge,  with  a  garden  on  one 
e  where  he  could  cultivate  flowers  and  vege- 
les.  What  a  fortune !  Nevertheless,  he  would 
^er  have  consented  to  go  so  far  away  from 
vanire,  if  she  had  not  absolutely  insisted  upon 

Now  that  it  would  soon  be  summer,  she  would 
ag  the  children  to  see  him,  and  they  could  stay 
eral  days.  It  would  be  equal  to  a  visit  to  the 
mtry  to  the  little  dears.  And  who  knows  if 
y  might  not  even  be  able  to  settle  there  soon, 
t  the  two  of  them !  She  would  not  explain 
Jier;  and  the  lock-keeper,  mad  with  joy,  had 
le  to  take  possession  of  his  new  post,  after 
ich  there  were  only  very  short  visits,  at  long 
srvals  and  between  trains. 
{.omain  having  left  the  city,  there  was  to  be  no 
:eption;  when  the  maid  went  out,  they  were 
lolutely  forbidden  to  open  the  door.  But,  with 
irming  ingenuity,  these  little  Algerians,  accus- 
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tomed  to  living  in  the  open  air»  and  who  for 
long  a  time  had  lived  behind  their  shutters,  clo 
in  order  to  conceal  their  poverty,  now  opei 
wide  their  windows,  on  a  level  with  the  str 
without  reflecting  that  a  single  stride  would  bi 
one  inside  the  house.  But,  what  was  there  t( 
feared  in  such  a  peaceable  street,  where  the 
dozed  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  pink  claw: 
the  pigeons  scratched  between  the  paving-sto 
Besides,  they  were  proud  to  be  seen,  now 
they  had  beds,  chairs,  a  wardrobe,  and  shelves 
their  portfolios  and  books. 

Of  their  former  furniture,  utilized  by  Sylvi 
for  kindling  wood,  there  remained  only  on 
two  packing-boxes,  from  which  the  pupil  oi 
Borda  carved  sail-boats  and  row-boats.  It  W2 
this  way  that  the  young  man  was  preparinf 
Navale.  He  had  acquired  from  Romain  this 
for  nautical  constructions;  and  Lorie,  wh< 
once  thought  this  an  indication  of  his  voca 
had  early  formed  the  habit  of  presenting  his 
—  on  reception  evenings  at  the  Sub-Prefec 
when  the  children  were  brought  in,  with: 

"  Here  is  our  sailor  boy,"  or,  of  calling  out 
proud  voice : 

"  Hey !     Maurice,  the  Borda  /  " 

The   little  fellow,  was   at  first  enchanted 
the   respect  shown   by   his  companions   for 
glorious  profession,  but  especially  for  his  midi 
man's    cap-— his    mother's    idea  —  but    whe 
meant  serious  business,  when,  staring  him  in 
face,  he  saw  mathematics  and  trigonometry, 
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ttle  to  bis  taste  as  the  ocean  and  its  advuih- 
I,  hie  dream  was  over.  Everywhere  he  wai^ 
essed  as  the  sailor,  amd  he  dar^  no'  longer 
:$t.  From  that  time,  his  life  was  embittered, 
his  fiaice  assumed  a  dull,  lamentable  expres- 
He  was  depressed  by  the  wtty  mention  of 
Sorda^  with  which  every  one  bombarded  him. 
lose  lengthened  over  equations,  drawings-  cmd 
amsr  geographical  and  geometrical  figures,  in^ 
»ooks,  far  too  advanced  for  bis  understanding, 
rexnlained  perpetually  the  future  pupil  at 
le,  terrified  by  all  he  was  obliged  tD<  learn  ^ 
Imitted,  more  frightened  still  at  the  idea  that 
ips  he  would  not  be  received  there; 
spite  of  all,  the  taste  of  his  childhood  per- 
1 ;  and  he  was  never  happier  than  when 
y  asked  him  to  make  her  a  boat.  At  t&at 
moment  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction 
splendid  one,  a  sloop  the  equal  of  which  had 
•  been  seen  in  the  lake  of  the  Luxembourg, 
ivas  working  eagerly,  all  his  tools  on  the 
Dw-sill,  —  hammer,  saw,  jointing-plane,  which 
ittle  sister  handed  him  as  he  needed  them, 
I  all  the  ragamuffins  of  the  neighborhood, 
iloons  in  tatters,  suspenders  falling  over  torn 
es,  Mratched  him  admiringly  from  the  street 
ddenly  there  is  a  shout. 
-00k  out  there  !  Look  out !  *' 
ere  is  a  great  noise  in  the  street;  dogs  bark, 
ren  and  pigeons  scatter  to  make  way  for  a 
some  carriage,  with  piebald  horses,  and  chest- 
olored  livery,  which  has  just  drawn  up  exactly 
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before  the  Lories'  doon    A  tall,  lean,  old 
dressed  in  a  black  gown  with  cape  to  ms 
descends  from  the  carriage,  and  flashes  on  the 
children  a  sharp  glance   from  wicked  eyes, 
buscaded  biehind  a  pair  of  heavy  eyebrOTVS, 
as  moustaches. 

"  Does  Madame  Ebsen  live  here  ?  " 

With  compressed  jaws,  and  clenched  fists, 
Borda    pupil,   to    his    sister's    great    admiratic 
answers  courageously: 

"  No,  on  the  floor  above/*  and  quickly  closes 
window  on  this  vision  of  the  black  lady»  just  like 
the  one  in  all  of  Sylvanire's  stories.  W 

Fanny  whispers,  breathless : 

"  That 's  one  for  sure." 

"  I  think  so  too." 

Then,  after  a  moment,  when  the  footsteps  ascend- 
ing the  stairs  become  fainter: 

**  Did  you  see  how  she  looked  at  us?  I  thought 
she  was  coming  in  through  the  window." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  that,"  replies  the 
sailor,  but  without  conviction.  And,  so  long  as 
they  know  that  woman  is  upstairs,  just  over  their 
heads,  and  that  carriage  is  at  the  door,  right  in 
front  of  them,  shutting  out  the  street  from  view, 
they  stay  still  as  mice,  not  daring  so  much  as  to 
speak  or  breathe,  or  even  drive  a  nail.  At  last, 
they  hear  Mme.  Ebsen's  voice  as  she  accom- 
panies some  one  to  the  landing.  A  dress  brushes 
against  their  door.  She  is  going  out.  The  pupil 
of  the  Borda^  to  be  sure,  lifts  a  corner  of  the  cur- 
tain, but  drops  it  again  quickly.     The  woman  is 
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,  looking  at  him  behind  the  casement  with 
iring  eyes,  as  if  she  would  carry  him  away, 
the  carriage  door  slams,  the  horses  stamp, 
itart,  and  the  shadow  that  the  carriage  made 
I  the  window  vanishes  like  an  ugly  dream, 
'ell,  really !  "  says  little  Fanny,  with  a  sigh  of 


Lt  evening,  when  Lorie  went  upstairs  with 
''  for  her  lessort,  he  found  Mme.  Ebsen  still 

and  excited  from  her  fine  visitor, 
es,    but    who    was    it?     I    heard    about    a 
ge  .  .  . 
h  pride  she  gave  him  a  large,  heavy  visiting- 

JEANNE  AUTHEMAN 

ler  and  President  of  the  Work  of  the  Evangelist  Dames. 

Paris.      Port-Sauveur. 

adame  Autheman  ?  The  wife  of  the  banker  ?  " 
ot  she,  herself,  but  some  one  whom  she  sent 

Lina  to  translate  a  collection  of  prayers  and 
ations." 

1  she  showed  him  a  small  gilt-edged  book, 
on  the  table.     It  had  this  title:    Morning 

;  by  Mme. with  the  emblem :  "  A  woman 

he  world,  a  woman  shall  save  it."  They 
d  two  translations,  one  in  English,  and  one 
rman,  for  which  they  would  pay  three  sous 
^er,  in  each  language. 

singular  traffic,  is  it  not?"  asked  Lina,  with- 
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out  raising  her  head  from  Fanny^s  exercise  tt 
she  was  correcting. 

"  Why  no,  Linette,  I  assure  you.  At  this  pii 
one  can  manage  to  do  it/'  replied  Mme.  Ebai 
in  her  most  matter-of-fact  tone.  The  good  woo 
was  no  mystic ;  then,  lowering  her  voice,  so  as 
to  disturb  the  lesson,  she  spoke  to  her  neigh 
about   the   strange    person   who   had    been  s 

Mtle.  ,   the   name  was  on   the    card,  A 

de  Beuil^  Hdtel  Autheman.  Yes  indeed  I  del 
in  two  words;  nevertheless  she  seemed  t 
like  a  peasant,  or  a  housekeeper,  than  a  lad 
quality.  Entirely  unembarrassed  and  making 
self  at  home,  she  inquired  if  the  ladies  saw  a 
people,  and  whom  they  received.  She 
examined  Lina's  photograph  on  the  mantelp 
and  found  it  too  gay. 

"  Too  gay !  "  exclaimed  Lorie,  indignantly, 
suffered  to  see  the  fair  young  face  clouded 
sorrow  since  the  death  of  Grandmother. 

"  Ah !  and  she  said  many  other  things. 
That  we  were  frivolous  creatures,  and  did  not 
enough  in  God.  She  gave  me  a  sermon 
regular  sermon,  with  gestures  and  quotations 
is  a  pity  that  Henriette  was  not  here.  They  w 
have  made  a  pretty  pair  of  preachers." 

"  Has  Mademoiselle  Briss  gone  away?"  inqt 
Lorie,  who  was  interested  in  that  flighty  girl,  dc 
less  because  she  considered  him  so  practical. 

**  Yes,  a  week  ago,  with  the  Princess  Souvo 
who  engages  her  as  companion.  It  is  a  sple 
position  for  her,  and  no  children." 
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••She  must  be  satisfied,  then?  " 
**  Quite  the  contrary.     She  is  in  despair.     We 
ccived  a  letter  written   from  Vienna,  and  she 
tigs  for  her  cell  in  the  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi. 
b!  poor  Henriette!" 

And,  returning  to  the  subject  of  her  morning 
itor,  and  to  her  reproach  that  they  did  not  live 
5ugh  in  God,  she  continued: 
"  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  Lina  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  true.  She  plays  the  organ  every 
nday  in  the  Rue  Chauchat,  and  never  misses  a 
vice.  As  for  me,  have  I  ever  had  the  time  to  be 
lis?  I  should  like  to  have  seen  that  Mademoi- 
le  de  Beuil  with  an  old  mother  to  take  care  of, 
i  a  child  in  arms.  I  had  to  run  about  giving 
vate  lessons  from  early  morning  in  all  kinds  of 
ather,  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  another.  In  the 
ming  I  would  fall  on  my  bed  like  a  stone,  too 
;d  to  pray,  or  even  to  think.  But  wasn't  it 
ty  also,  to  make  Mamma  happy  to  the  end  of  her 
,  and  to  give  Lina  a  good  education,  from  which 
\  is  now  profiting?  Ah!  dear  little  Lina,  she 
1  never  have  to  undergo  the  harsh  experiences 
t  I  have  suffered." 

bid,  becoming  animated  at  the  recollection  of 

trials,  she  told  Lorie  how  she  used  to   give 

ons  in  the  back  part  of  shops  to  persons  as 

dy  as   herself,  the   exchange    she    sometimes 

le  of  an  hour  of  German  for  one  of  French, 

the  exactions  of  some  of  the  parents.     There 

one  stout  young  girl  with  whom  she  had  to 

k  while  teaching  her  languages,  having  her  re- 
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cite  irregular  verbs  asi  they  trudge^  tbc^ugb 
wind  and  rain  from  the  Arc  de  V^toile  to  tbe  \ 
till?.  Th^9  sort  of  thijfig  continued  for  ye^s, 
ajU  the  privation^  and  huf^iiliations  that  musi 
endured  by  a  poor  woman  —  the  shabby  cloi 
tljie  br^Hf^^ts  s^icri^ced  to  save  six  sous 
omnibus  fare— *  until  the  day  sh^  had  enl 
Mme.  de  Bourlon's.  sc|^90^  as  instructor.  It 
a  very  swell  3phpol  for  none  bi^t  the  daug 
of  bankerst  and  rich  merchante.  Tb^re  was  L 
Rougi^,  now  the  Cpunt^ss  d;  Arloi|t»  and  Del: 
Becker,  who  has  become  Barrones^  Q^spach 
was  there,  ^Iso,  that  she  1(uaew  a  pcet^,  sin 
girl  nained  Jeanne  Chl,teluSi  a  fian^^c^  Frote 
who  always  kept  a  little  Bible  in  h^r;  pocket 
held  actual  religious  meetings,  ^r  \'^'  co^ipa 
in  the  comer  of  the  playground  du^ii^g  recre 
hour.  It  was  rumored  that  she  was  soon  t 
married  to  a  young  missionary,  and  go  out 
him  to  convert  the  Basutos.  In  fact,  she  le 
school  suddenly  and  three  weeks  later  b^cai 
Mme.  Autheman. 

Lorie  made  a  gesture  of  surprise. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Mme.  Ebsen,  smiling.  * 
can  readily  understand,  between  a  penniless 
sionary  and  the  richest  banker  in  Paris— r 
bless  me,  she  must  have  had  courage.  I;^er 
band  is  a  fright.  All  one  side  of  his  face  i 
figured  by  an  enormous  wen,  which  he  coi 
under  a  black  silk  band.  These  skin  eruptioi 
hereditary  in  the  Autheman  family.  The  m 
h^  them  on  her  hands  and  arms^  and  nigh 
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gloves  that  peached  to  her  elbows.  It 
le  thing  with  their  cousiixsy  th^  Bedcera. 
m  is  affected  worse  than  atl  the  re$t«  and 
be  terribly  anxious  to  he  rich  to  marry 


>i 


Grandmother's  corner,  Lina,  who  had,  jtt$t 
le  lesson,  and  was  turnimg  over  the  leaves 
oming  Naurs  lying  upon  the  table,  pro* 
fitly: 

do  you  know  if  it  was  a  desire  to  be 
rhaps  there  was  also  a  feeling  of  pity^ 

0  devote,  to  sacrifice  herself  to  some 
creature.  The  world  is  so  wicked,,  and 
'itabte  in  its  criticisms !  *' 

ipeaking,  she  bent  over  the  pages  to  be 
,  the  soil  cheeks  a  little  pale  from  recent 
id  the  fair,  heavy  braids,  with  their  silvery 

1  on  the  book. 

ly,    turning    half-way    around    to    her 

ere,  Mamma,  I  think  this  concerns  me,  the 

;y  who'  is  too  gay.    Listen :  Lavghter  and 

'  the  accompaniments  of  a  eorrupt  h^art, 

"s  kaye  no  need  of  these  things^  whan,  the 

SW  reigns  m  them** 

act  is,**  said  the  mother,  "  that  I  never 

little  Chdtetus  laugh ;   and,  of  course,  it 

o  wrote  this  book." 

terrupted  hastily : 

ia  something  even  stronger  ~  " 

►od  up,  and,  shuddering,  read  the  follow* 

\: 
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''  A  father^  a  mother^  a  husband^  and  children 
ceive  the  affection.    In  any  case  they  die.    To 
one*s  heart  to  them  is  to  make  a  poor  reckoning!!^ 

"  How  can   one   be   so    stoobide  I  '*    exc 
Mme.  Ebsen,  whose  native  accent  returned  w 
she  was  greatly  excited. 

"  Listen  to  what  follows/'  £line  continued, 
phasiziiig  the  words :  A  wise  reckoning  is  to 
Christ  and  Hi?n  only.  Christ  does  not  deceived 
Christ  does  not  die^  but  he  is  jealous  of  our  affectiei^ 
and  he  claims  it  altogether.  It  is  for  this  reas<n^ 
that  we  make  war  on  idols,  and  expel  from  ou^ 
hearts  everything  that  might  rival  him.  Yofj 
understand,  Mamma,  it  is  a  sin  for  us  to  love  eadl 
other.  You  must  tear  me  from  your  heart,  aod 
Christ  must  come  between  us  and  separate  us  widtj 
his  two  crucified  arms.  Such  things  are  infamieftJ 
Never  will  I  translate  that  book.'*  j 

She  made  a  vehement  gesture  so  extraordinary 
in  that  temperament  of  sweetness  and  serenityi! 
that  the  child  standing  beside  her  felt  the  nervous 
reaction,  a  shudder  on  the  pale  slender  little  face. 

**  Why  no  —  why  no  —  I  am  not  angry,"  said 
Lina,  taking  the  little  one  on  her  lap  and  embrac- 
ing her  so  affectionately  that  the  father,  without 
knowing  why,  colored  with  pleasure.  Madame 
was  the  first  to  regain  her  composure. 

"  Come,  Linette,  we  were  wrong  to  become  so 
excited.  As  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  to  heart 
all  the  nonsense  that  one  reads  and  hears !  It  is 
tr      that  this  lady's  prayer  is  very  stupid,  but  that 

cd  not  prevent  us  from  loving  each  other." 
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y  exchanged  one  of  those  glances  of  cpnfi* 
such  as  can  only  exist  between  persons  of 
ne  blood. 

\  matter,"  said  Lina,  still  irritated,  "  such 
ness  is  contagious,  and  can  do  a  gr^at  deal 
n,  especially  with  young  heads  and  natures 
nfluenced." 

nust  say  that  I  agree  with  Mademoiselle," 
Lorie,  "  although,  of  course  —  " 
J.  Ebsen  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
nsense !  Who  reads  these  things,  anyhow  ?  " 
irere  of  no  more  importance  than  tho^e  little 
an  tracts  that  one  sees  distributed  in  the 
s  filys^es  like  advertisements  of  clothing- 
and  one-priced  restaurants.  Besides,  there 
>o  the  business  side  of  it.  They  were  not 
mbarrassed  by  Lorie's  presence,  and  talked 
)penly.  Oh  well !  at  three  sous  a  prayer 
3uld  make  something.  They  would  both 
t  it,  and  when  this  volume  was  finished,  they 
of  course,  have  others,  and  when  one  was 
h  one  ought  not  to  disdain  any  increase  of 
.  It  would  be  something  to  pay  for  Lina's 
au  when  she  should  marry. 

re  the  end  of  the  discussion,  Lorie  arose 

■ 
• 

me,  Fanny,  say  good-night." 
little  salon  of  the  Ebsens*,  the  most  cheer- 
most  friendly  place  in  the  world  to  him  and 
Idren,  suddenly  seemed  dull,  indifferent  to 
stence.  He  felt  as  a  stranger  there  making 
lal  call;    and    this,   simply    because   gopd 
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Mme.  Ebsen  had  treated  him  as  a  middle- 
man of  no  c^oisequence,  in  speaking  in  his  prei 
of  Lina's  marriage. 

Ah!  yes>  this  charming  girl  would  marry 
would  marry  soon,  and  he  who  should  wi 
might  well  be  proud  of  her.  She  was  so 
informed,  so  full  of  courage,  so  orderly,  so  sei 
and,  with  it  all,  of  such  tender  indulgence.  > 
theless,  this  thought  made  him  tod,  and  pu 
him  down  to  his  own  home,  into  his  litde  chi 
that  overlooked  the  garden.  The  children  si 
the  next  room,  and  he  could  hear  the  littl 
prattling  to  Sylvanire,  who  wab  undressing 
telling  her  about  all  that  had  happened  that 
ing.  "  Mademoiselle  said  .  .  .  Mademdisell 
angry  .  .  ."  This  Mademoiselle  occupied  i 
important  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  little  oi 
But,  once  married,  she  would  have  children 
own,  and  could  no  longer  look  after  the  child 
others.  And  the  poor  man  thought  how  filii 
simply  passing  through  his  house  one  drear 
had  transformed  it. 

Then,  to  divert  his  thoughts,  he  began, 

called    it,   "  to    make   a   few   classifications.' 

make  classifications  was  his  mania,  his  su] 

resource  when  he  was  anxious  pr  distresse 

consisted  in  putting  to  rights  a  heap  of  green 

bo    d  boxes,  numbered  and  labelled  in  Vafiec 

ip :  Busifuss  letters^  FafHily,  Political 

.     Since  the  time  that  he  had  la 

pf     ious    documents,    never    added   t 

O     ged  to  change  their  classifitati 


nng  Aettt  frofn  k  blue  ifWa^pefr  te  dhe  of 
Dn  totor  aitd  tftat  siitisRed  M^  iMWiai 
s  package  on  which  he  WIS  Ms  liafiftd  this 
ig,  bore  across  the  first  page,  like  a  haihid 
don  a  tomb:  Vd/eHtine.  These  tetlf^^,  Wrft*ten 
e^t  6f  hJ6r  de^'th,  #eh5  all  M  haS  fe¥er  i^e- 
1  trbih  his  m%  for  tfe^iy  h^  rteVe*  b6fo^6 
separated.  Thei*e  were  m^i^y,  and  loiig^  oA^ijt 
first  were  sad  enough,  filled  Vv4th  feft'dfer  4!n- 
o*hi  for  the  cliildreh's  hfealth  *nd  his  >ili^. 
:  w*ere  iilsJo  ihahy  mes^a^ei  io  fe)Hvahi¥e  ^4^4li 
in  cWldemi^g  household  m^rft(?rs  —  ^U^kby^ 
Ite  anxieties  of  ttife  absent  irioth^.  Thei-, 
by  little,  thei^  were  ihiihiluris  dnd  hfef'Vic^'iiS 
l^ittte.  Sxiyon  there  w^s  anger,  de^aif ,  antf  f^i 
1  agditist  a  fate,  whieh,  scai-cely  ednc^iil^  by 
iy^iciain's  decefitiohs,  she  kliew  to  Be  iiitiles&.^ 
:h  these  cries  df  grief  and  these  Sbbs'  ^f  dfe- 
there  w^s  always  her  cohfcerh  for  th^  hoii^e, 
e  children :  "  Do  nbt  forget  to  have  the  mat- 
5  tarfed."  And  the  yellowed  writing,  which 
imes  soaked  the  paper  as  if  itlihgled  with 
with  its  irregular,  badly  fortiled  lettfersj  its 
tions,  marked  also  the  sinister  progress  of 
isease.  The  handwriting  of  the  last  letter 
10  more  resemblance  to  the  first  thah  the  sad 
lirawh  and  hollow,  that  greeted  him  in  the 
nts'  room  at  Amboise,  recalled  the  wife  Who 
eft  him  a  year  before.  At  that  tiitti^  th^ 
y  had  made  no  ravages,  atid  her  rich)  ripte 
y  had  caiised  the  sailors  oil  the  quay  to  fiirn 
dmire  her. 
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This  letter  Valentine  had  written  after  hek 
left  her,  when  she  had  sent  him  to  Paris  to  savel 
position,  without  telling  him  that  she  knew  she  i 
dying. 

"  I  knew  very  well,"  she  wrote,  "  that  the  e 
had  come,  that  we  should  never  see  each  otl 
again :  but  I  had  to  let  you  go  to  see  the  Minis 
without  any  delay,  for  your  own  sake,  for 
children's.  Ah !  the  dreary  days  already  ni 
bered,  that  we  cannot  pass  together.  To  tl 
that,  with  a  husband  and  two  children,  I  must 
all  alone !  "  After  this  last  bitter  cry  of  her  s 
there  were  only  words  of  resignation.  She 
again  the  same  calm,  patient  creature  that  she 
been  before  she  was  stricken,  encouraging 
counselling  him.  Of  course,  he  would  be  repla 
the  government  could  not  afford  to  lose  so  \ 
able  an  official.  But  the  house,  the  educatic 
the  children,  all  the  things  that  a  busy  man  i 
leave  to  others,  —  these  were  the  questions  a1 
which  the  dying  mother  was  most  anxious.  ] 
that  Sylvanire  was  married,  she  would  not  ah 
remain  with  them ;  besides,  faithful  as  she  was, 
was  but  a  servant. 

And  deliberately,  delicately,  with  care 
chosen  words  that  must  have  caused  her  n 
ftuifering  to  write  —  for  all  this  part  of  her  1( 
was  in  fragments,  with  long  breaks  —  she  s\ 
:tO  him  of  a  possible  marriage,  later  on,  some 
He  was  still  such  a  young  man. 

'*  Only,  choose  well ;  and  give  our  little  or 
mother  who  shall  be  in  reality  a  mother." 
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had  these  last  words  of  admonition,  so 
-read  since  her  death,  impressed  Lorie  as 
this  evening,  as  he  listened,  in  the  silence 
ieping  house,  to  a  gentle  footstep  moving 
I  the  floor  above.  A  window  was  closed, 
;ains  were  drawn;  and  through  the  big 
it  trickled  down  the  page,  and  moistened 
Is,  he  read  again  and  again: 
%  choose  well.  ..." 
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V. 

THE  AUTHEMAN  h6tEL. 

Those  who  saw  it  ten  years  ago,  during  tl 
time  of  the  old  mother,  would  have  scarcely 
nized  the  home  of  the  celebrated  banke 
of  the  oldest  and  handsomest  remaining 
Marais.  It  stood  on  the  corner  of  th 
Pav^e,  with  its  turret  en  moucharabie,  its  hi 
micular  walls,  its  irregular  windows,  sum 
by  pediments  and  capitals,  its  dormer  w 
with  carved  facings,  opening  from  the  hig 
At  that  period  it  had,  in  common  with  al 
princely  dwellings  transformed  into  business 
an  appearance  of  life  and  industry ;  and  ui 
wide  porch,  there  was  a  continual  comii 
going  of  wagons  and  drays,  crossing  the  ir 
court-yard,  and  doing  duty  between  th 
house  and  the  refineries  of  Petit- Port. 

Below  on  the  great  stone  stairway  used  t 
old  Becker,  Madame's  brother,  with  pen  bel 
ear,  noting  the  arrival  and  consignment  of 
sent  off  in  leaden  chests,  for  at  that  ti; 
Authemans  were  gold  merchants,  and  furnis 
the  jewellers  of  France  with  the  rough  n 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  vast  salon  on  the  \ 
floor,  its  walls  decorated  with  vague,  myth< 
paintings,  the  old  woman  sat,  perched  at  a 
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esk,  in  hat  and  gloves,  hef  p^frot's  foost 
and  watched,  over  the  grated  windows, 
J,  weighing  all  purchases  afid  sales,  and^ 
sh,  hissing  voice,  audible  above  the  clirtkv 
e  metal  and  the  hum  of  business,  call- 

s,  weigh  that  again.    You  have  ten  cent!* 
too  much." 

that  is  entirely  changed  since  the  time  of 

dy's  death,  when  there  disappeared  from 

of  the  great  door  the  black  marble  slabs 

h  gold,  on  which  were  cut  the  Words  i 

r  Autliemafi,  founded  in  1 804.  —  Gold  nt^fal 

id  said.    To-day  the  house  i^  only  used 

fc,  coining  ingots,  and  keeping  in  motion 

c  funds^  without  wagons  of  l^a4en  chestd. 

pi    of   Mme.  Jeanne  Autheman  is  the 

e  that  resounds  on  the  court-yard  pave- 

1  on  the  morning  that  Lina  crossed  the 

of  the  house  to  return  the  translations 

made,  she  was    struck   by  the    majestic 

f  the  old  walls. 

ncierge,  in  his  long  frock-coat  and  whfte 
oked  like  a  chur<ih  sexton.  When  CHne 
om  the  porch  on  the  left,  and  ascended 
stone  stairway,  with  its  deep  recesses, 
e  discovered  in  the  dim,  cathedral  light 
from  irregularly  constructed  windows,  the 
h  announced  her,  ringing  twice,  awakened 
solemn  ech6es  in  the  empty,  solitary  place, 
fieart  throbbed  with  an  emotion  she  could 
e.    . 
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Anne  de  Beuil  received  her.  In  her  harsh,  rough 
voice,  her  small  eyes  sunken  behind  bushy  ey^ 
brows,  she  announced  that  la  Pr^sidente  would  sec 
her  after  a  while. 

"  You  have  the  prayers?  Give  them  to  me. . . .'* 
And  she  disappeared  through  a  high,  arched  door 
whose  decorations  had  been  daubed  over  with  a 
sombre  tone,  more  in  harmony  with  the  furniture 
and  hangings  of  the  room. 

£line  waited,  seated  on  a  wooden  bench,  like 
those  one  sees  in  church.  Others  were  arranged 
around  the  room,  or  piled  together  at  the  back, 
near  a  cabinet-organ  covered  with  a  cloth ;  but 
the  stained-glass  windows  admitted  a  light  so  dim 
that  the  young  girl  could  not  distinguish  clearly 
this  strange  place,  nor  could  she  read  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  ancient  wainscoting,  where  formerly 
wreaths  of  cupids  danced,  scattering  roses,  and 
Floras  and  Pomonas,  bringing  their  fresh  attributes. 

From  the  adjoining  room  came  the  sound  of 
mourning  and  sobs  with  the  murmur  of  a  scold- 
ing voice.  Moving  to  the  end  of  the  bench,  so 
that  she  might  not  hear  the  lugubrious  noise  —  for 
it  troubled  her — the  movement  awoke  some  one 
in  that  room  of  which  she  thought  herself  the  only 
occupant,  and  a  voice  very  close  to  her  cried : 

"  Moses  —  Moses,  weigh  that  again." 

A  beam  of  light  from  the  door,  which  opened  at 
Ij^iat  instant,  showed  her  a  parrot  in  a  huge  cage, 
an  aged  parrot  with  tangled  feathers,  and  un- 
trimmed  beak,  just  the  bird  to  streng^en  one's 
belief  in  the  longevity  of  these  creatures. 
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e  President  will  see  you  now,  Madiemoiselle," 
the  same  time  Anne  de  Beuil,  crossing  the 
on  room,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  haggard 
,  her  red  eyes  visible  even  under  her  travel- 
vX,  Suddenly  Anne  de  Beuil,  also,  per- 
the  parrot,  which  had  become  terrified  as 
proached. 

!  you  foul  vermin  of  a  heretic,  here  you 
tin !  "  She  sprang  at  the  cage,  and  dragged 
y,  shaking  it  furiously,  and  upsetting  the 
sand,  and  little  broken  mirror,  while  the 
ed  bird,  in  a  broken  voice,  and  with  the 
:eristic  obstinacy  of  the  old,  continued  to 
i/Ioses,  Moses,"  as  loud  as  it  could,  ordering 
weigh  it  again. 

e  entered  the  presence  of  Mme.  Authe- 
'hom  she  found  at  her  desk  in  a  large  office, 
at  of  a  business  man.  The  narrow,  promi- 
)rehead,  beneath  smooth,  black  bands,  the 
e  nose,  and  compressed  lips,  struck  her  at 

down,  my  child." 

voice  had  all  the  coldness  of  her  com- 
1,  of  her  waning  youth,  of  her  thirty-five  years, 
d,  not  without  a  certain  coquetry  that  belongs 
)retty  women,  in  a  simple  gown  and  a  cape 
^ligious  order,  similar  to  the  one  worn  by 
de  Beuil,  but  of  richer  material,  she  sat  as 
t  as  a  clergyman.  She  wrote  slowly,  care- 
then,  having  finished  the  letter  and  sealed 
rang  the  bell,  and  gave  a  package  of  mis- 
to  the   servant  who   answered,   designating 
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each  letter  with  a  short,  authoritattve  g( 
•'  For  London,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Port-Sauveur 
It  reminded  one  of  the  mail  hour  in  a  gres 
ness  house.  Then,  wearied  with  her  menfc 
tion,  she  leaned  back  in  her  office  chair,  an< 
ing  her  hands  over  her  cape,  regarded  £li 
a  tender  smile,  that  imparted  to  her  ejrcs, 
of  an  expression  of  warmthj  a  bluish  light, 
reflection  from  a  glacier, 

"  This,  then,  is  the  little  wonder  1 " 
And  immediately  she  began  to  coxe 
Inline  on  the  translations  which  she  had  \ 
amined.  Never  had  her  books  been  um 
and  interpreted  with  such  intelligence  and 
ness.  She  hoped  that  filine  would  oftc 
for  her. 

"  By  the  way,  let  me  pay  you." 
She  took  her  j>en,  and  on  the  corner  of 
book,  rapidly  made  out  the  account,  z 
rately  as  an  accountant  could  have  do 
Six  hundred  prayers  at  fifteen  centimes.  J 
for  the  German.  ...  So  much  for  the 
.  .  ..  She  handed  the  young  girl  a  check 
amount  to  he  cashed  below  at  the  tr< 
office.  Then,  seeing  her  rise  to  leave,  s 
her  sit  down  again,  as  she  wanted  to  inquii 
Mme  Ebsen,  whom  she  had  known  at  T 
Bourlon's;  and  she  spoke  of  that  poor 
*i(er,  recently   called    away  so    sudde 

'sast,"  she   said  to    filine,    narrov 
\  and  darting  a  keen  glance  dire 
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At  least,  I   hope  ^he  kn^w  the  Siviour 

zing?" 

kvas  embarrassed,  and  did  fiot  kno^^ir  what 
incapable  as  she  was  of  a  falsehood,  evefft 
sident  had  not  seemed  familiar  with  every 
their  lives.  Gi'andmother,  it  is  triie,  was 
^fessirtg  Christian.  During  the  laat  year 
t  especially,  whether  from  indifference  of 
uperstitious  fear,  she  never  spoke  of  fe- 
atters,  but  seemed  to  cling  to  the  material 
lat  frail  existence,  which  was  evdn  then 
iway  from  her.  Then  came  that  sudden, 
errible  end,  the  pastor  arriving  NVhen 
ver,  the  last  toilet  made,  the  white  sheet 
er  the  cold  form.  No,  she  could  not  say 
idmother  had  known  the  Saviotif  before 

poor   soul   shut  out  from  the   glory  of 

:hanged  voice,  hands  clasped,  and  in  an 
.  manner,  Mme.  Autheman  rose, 
e  are  yoti  now,  poor  soul?  How  you 
er ;  how  you  must  cur^e  'Cao^^  who  left 
>ut  Succour."  She  continued  in  thf^  pro- 
rain,  but  filine  heard  no  more.  At  first 
sed,  now  her  heart  was  wrmig,  and  the 
e  ready  to  flow  at  the  thought  that  Grand* 
light  be  suffering,  and  through  her  fault. 
a  tranquil  exterior,  this  filine  Ebsen  con- 
1  emotional  nature,  where  slumbered  all 
ment  and  mysticism  of  the  woman  of  the 
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"Grandmother  suffers  .  .  ."  Her  hei 
forth  from  its  childish  bonds  in  choking  i 
disfigured  the  fkir,  sofl  flesh,  and  roundec 
of  her  face. 

"  Come,  come.     Calm  yourself  .  .  .*' 

Mme.  Autheman  approached  and  took 
She    knew,    through    M.    Birk,   that    £ 
a  girl  of  good  sentiments,  and,  accordir 
world's   standards,   fulfilled   her   Christia 
but  God   required   more,   of  her   especi 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  indifference, 
acquire  faith   for  those   in   whom  it  wa: 
a  faith  broad,  lofty,  and  protecting,  like 
tree   in  which    the   birds  of  the   air  bi 
nests.     How  could  she  do  this?    By  seel 
itual  companionship,  the   society  of  sov 
together  only  in  Christ. 

"Come  and  see  me  often,  either  h 
Port-Sauveur.  I  shall  be  happy  to  rec 
We  have  in  Paris,  too,  very  profitabl 
meetings.  Soon  one  of  my  workers  "  - 
phasized  the  word  —  '*  she  who  left  the 
while  ago,  is  going  to  make  a  public  pro 
religion.  You  must  come  and  hear  h 
words  will  inflame  your  zeal.  .  .  .  Now, 
I  am  pressed  for  time."  She  made  a  ge 
to  dismiss  her,  perhaps  to  bless  her.  "  1 
do  not  weep.     I  will  commend  you  to 

'(     and  pardons.  .  .  ."     She  spoke  in 
I     ICC,  as  of  some  one  who  could  i 

ling, 
itline  left  the  room  in  a  state  of  violent 
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trouble  she  forgot  to  cash  the  check,  and 
iged  to  return,  and  reascend  the  great  stair- 
om  which  opened  three  high  glass  doors, 
d  half-way  with  green  linen  shades.  There 
:ounter,  precisely  like  that  in  a  bank,  with 
et  doors,  and  grated  windows,  people  wait- 
moving  about,  and  the  clash  of  coins, 
from  pile  to  pile.  But  here,  as  in  the 
00m,  there  was  an  air  of  coldness  and 
,  the  clerks  were  distant  and  reserved, 
^as  the  same  dark  coloring  on  the  walls 
ing  which  clouded  the  allegories  and  misty 
over  the  door,  the  former  pride  of  the 
an  hdteL 

one  spoke  to  her  from  a  window,  over 
as  the  sign :  Port-Sauveur.  Inside  a  grated 
anding  behind  the  cashier,  and  reading 
shoulder,  was  a  man  who  raised  his  head 
imidly  presented  the  check,  and  she  saw  a 
i,  hollow  face,  with  cavernous  eyes,  and  a 
cheek  concealed  under  a  black  silk  band- 
ich  gave  to  the  side  of  his  face  that  was 
broken-hearted,  bitter  expression,     filine 

• 

Autheman.     How  ugly  he  is !  " 
;  not?  *'  the  banker's  smile  seemed  to  reply, 
Jly  met  her  eyes. 

e  way  home,  pursued  by  the  misery  of  that 
the  leper-like  face,  she  asked  herself,  again 
n,  how  a  young  girl  could  have  given  her- 
husband  like  that.  Was  it  from  compassion, 
>itiable  love  which  some  women  feel  for  the 
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unfortunate?  The  ri^d  Protestant  whom  she  hi 
just  seen,  seemed  to  her  to  be  far  removed  from  I 
such  weaknesses,  too  exalted,  also,  to  be  influeooe 
by  the  degrading  question  of  money?  What, the 
was  it?  But,  to  explain  the  mystery  of  A 
strange  nature,  of  that  heart  closed  as  tightly  as 
Protestant  church  on  week-days,  abandoned 
emptiness,  as  silent  as  a  deserted  temple,  £lii 
must  have  known  the  history  of  that  Jeani 
Ch^elus,  the  former  pupil  of  Mme.  de  Bonrloi 
school.    • 

She  was  from  Lyons,  the  daughter  of  a  wealt 
silk  merchant,  Ch^telus  and  Treilhard  was  o 
of  the  most  important  houses  in  the  city.  Bom 
Brotteaux,  facing  the  great  Rhone,  which,  rapid  a 
joyous  as  it  enters  Aries  or  Avignon,  with  1 
chiming  of  bells,  and  the  chirping  of  grasshoppc 
borrows  from  the  Lyonnaise  fogs,  from  its  hea 
rain-streaked  clouds,  the  leaden  hue  of  its  wat< 
While  losing  none  of  its  impetuosity,  the  river 
fleets  the  temperament  of  the  Lyonnaise  people 
quick-tempered  and  cold,  full  of  caprice,  and, 
the  same  time,  absorbed  in  melancholy  exaltati 
The  character  of  Jeanne  was  typical  of 
country,  developed  still  more  by  environm 
and   circumstances. 

The  mother  having  died  young,  the  father, 
tirely  absorbed  in  business,  had  confided  the  e 
I    aon  of  his  child  to  an  old  aunt  of  a  Protestant: 

frow,  exaggerated,  and  full  of  petty  observan< 

lay  no  diversion  was  allowed  except  t 

Hm  attendance  at  the  church  services^ 
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ter  when  it  rained  —  and  it  rmns  irequently 
)ns  — a  femily  service  in  the  great  sahtiy 
:>pened  but  on  this  day,  where,  seated  on 
lomfortable  hair-cloth  furniture,  gathered  the 
the  aunt,  the  English  governess,  and  the 
s. 

nasal  tone,  the  aunt  drawled  lengthy  prayers 
dings  to  which  the  father  listened,  one  hand 
J  eyes,  as  if  engaged  in  religious  contempla- 
t,  in  reality,  turning  over  in  his  mind  certain 
tions  of  his  silks.  Jeanne>  already  a  serious 
nth  a  mind  overwhelmed  in  thoughts  of 
punishment,  and  original  sin,  never  lifted 
5  from  her  religious  devotion  that  ^ojt  did 
\  from  the  streaming  windows  the  great 
dimly  outlined,  billowy  and  troubled  as  the 
r  a  storm. 

such  a  system  of  education  as  this,  the 
growth  to  girlhood  was  accompanied  with 
les.  She  became  thin  and  nervous,  and 
ered  to  go  to  the  mountains.  There  were 
5  in  the  Engadine,  at  Montreux,  near 
,  or  in  one  of  those  green  places  that  seem 
with  the  hidden  sadness  and  gloom  of  the 
f  the  Four-Cantons.  One  season,  when 
was  eighteen  years  old,  they  settled  at 
wald,  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  a  little  village  of 
built  on  a  plateau,  crouched  at  the  foot  of 
tterhorn,  the  Silberhorn,  and  the  Jungfrau, 
slender,  dazzling  summit  could   be  distin- 

above  a  multitude  of  snowy  peaks  and 
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Excursionists  come  there  for  breakfast,  to 
cure  guides  and  horses ;  and  all  day  long  on 
one  steep  street  of  the  little  village,  there 
tumult,  a  throng  of  arriving  and  departing  tou 
alpenstock  in  hand,  or  forming  long  process 
which  disappear  along  the  winding  paths,  kec 
time  to  the  slow  step  of  the  beasts,  and  the  b 
measured  tread  of  the  carriers.  Through  the  he 
one  can  catch  glimpses  of  fluttering  blue 
Aunt  Chitelus,  however,  discovered  behind 
hotel  garden  an  available  chalet,  removed  froi 
crowd  of  mountain  climbers.  It  was  a  chai 
location,  facing  a  pine  forest  whose  fresh  peri 
were  mingled  with  the  resinous  odors  of  the 
in  their  bed-chambers.  They  nestled  at  the  { 
the  eternal  snows,  and  at  certain  times  a  rai 
cleft  the  sky  with  flushes  of  exquisite  blu( 
rose. 

There  was  no  sound,  save  that  of  the  d 

rumbling  of  a  torrent  falling  over  the  rock 

bubbling  of  its  foam,  the  cantiUne^  with  th 

notes  of  the  Alpine  horn  echoing  among  f 

and  rocks,  or  the   dull   thunder  of  an  aval 

mingling  with  the  report  of  a  gun  shot  off  in 

grotto  on  the  road  to  the  small  glacier.     \ 

times,  at  night,  there  came  a  storm,  and  the 

blew  from  the  north ;  and  in  the  morning  j 

of  I'  "it  snow,  like  delicate,  transparent  lace 

cncd  the  steep  ascent,  the  pine  trees,  th< 

to  melt  in  the  noonday  sun  into  a  hu 

alets  of  sparkling  silver,  that  tu 

heights,  losing  themselves   amor 
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»  and  rocks,  or  forming  cascades,  with  a  slow 
cement  of  the  water. 

'ut  these  wonders  of  Alpine  nature  were  lost 
n  Jeanne  and  her  aunt,  who  spent  their  after- 
ns,  in  company  with  some  pious  old  English 

Genevese  ladies,  on  the  ground-floor  of  their 
et  conducting  prayer-meetings.  With  curtains 
vn  and  candles  lighted,  they  sang  hymns  and 
I  prayers ;  then  each  of  these  ladies  expounded 
xt  from  the  Bible  as  subtly  as  any  professional 
icher  could  have  done.  Clergymen,  however, 
I  not  lacking  at  the  hotel  of  the  Jungfrau,  nor 
logical  students  from  Lausanne  and  Geneva; 
these  gentlemen  —  nearly  all  of  them  members 
lie  Alpine  Club  —  were  concerning  themselves 
tie  else  than  mountain  climbing.  In  the  morn- 
hey  could  be  seen  with /eW<?/5,  ropes,  and  guides, 
ing  off  on  their  jaunts ;  while  in  the  evening 

enjoyed  the  relaxation  afforded  by  a  game  of 
s,  or  they  read  the  newspapers,  or  the  younger 

even  danced  and  sang  comic  songs  to  the  ac- 
paniment  of  the  piano. 

And  these  are  our  priests !  "  exclaimed  indig- 
ly  these  old  wiseacres,  shaking  their  faded 
J,  or  the  loops  of  their  hideous  bonnets.  Ah  I 
ly  they  had  been  called  to  preach  the  Gospel, 

would  have  brought  to  their  vocation  such 

such  faith  that  it  would  have  affected  and 
m  fire  the  whole  world.  This  dream  of  the 
tieship  of  women  arose  in  all  their  discussions. 

why  not  women  priests,  since  there  were 
en  Bachelors,  and  women  doctors?    The  fact 
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is,  that,  with  their  faces  fiery  with  zeal,  or  Tvan  (rol 
exhaustion,  and  their  plain  black  gowns  which  gSKV 
no  indication  of  their  sex,  they  might  all  have  passe 
for  old  clergymen. 

Jeanne  Ch4telus  was  infused  with  this  mysticis 
by  which  she  was  surrounded,  intensified  in  b 
case  by  the  ardor  that  belongs  to  youth ;  and  0 
the  least  curious  feature  of  these  prayer-meetit 
was  to  see  this  young  girl  of  eighteen,  pretty  a 
restless,  her  raven  hair  brushed  smoothly  over 
arched  brow,  her  thin  lips  expressing  determi 
tion  and  meditation,  rise  to  expK>und  the  H 
Scriptures.  The  guests  became  devotees  sim 
to  hear  her ;  and  the  chamber*maid  at  the  ch< 
a  sturdy  Swiss  woman  wearing  a  great  butterfly  < 
wad  so  affected  by  Jeanne's  sermons,  that  she  a4 
as  '\i  dbervig^e^  spilling  penitential  tears  in  the  m< 
ing  chocolate,  and  talking  to  herself  and  pro] 
sying  as  she  swept  the  rooms  or  mopped 
corridors. 

Many  other  instances  of  Jeanne's  pious  influx 
were  related.  A  village  guide,  Christian  lb 
by  name,  had  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
vasse^  after  a  frightful  fall.  For  ten  days  he 
gered,  in  horrible  tortures,  filling  his  hut  with  h 
and  blasphemies,  in  spite  of  the  visits  and  exlw 
tions  of  the  pastor.  Jeanne  went  to  see  the  i 
and,  taking  her  place  by  his  pillow,  gently 
patiently  reconciled  the  sufferer  with  the  Sav: 
so  that  he  fell  asleep  in  death  as  calmly  and  un 
sciously  as  his  little  marmot,  recently  taken  : 
bis  leafy  bed,  after  six  winter  months  of  torpor 
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J^His  success  completed  the  exaltation  of  the 
W^"^  Lyonnabe.  She  believed  herself  called  to 
'c  Gospel  mission,  and  spent  the  evenings  in  her 
•Him  composing  prayers  and  meditations.  She 
Bbcted  a  marked  austerity  of  manner,  and  con* 
^ed  with  the  same  precision  that  she  employed  in 
'Sr  ptd^lic  addresses,  interspersing  her  words  with 
^cts  and  Scriptural  quotations.  '*  A  woman  hst 
^ tvorldt  a  woman  shall  save  it'*  This  ambitious 
^'ce,  which  she  afterwards  adopted  as  a  motto 
\  be  inscribed  on  her  letter  paper,  even  engraving 

on  the  inside  of  her  bracelets  and  rings,  where 
ier  women  have  a  tender  sentiment  or  love 
pher — this  device  was  even  then  formulating  in 
c  young  mind,  and  the  work  of  the  Evangelist 
ames  was  already  germinating,  vaguely,  indis* 
icdy,  and  lost  among  a  thousand  other  confused 
ans,  when  an  accident  determined  her  life. 
Among  the  ladies  attending  the  prayer-meet- 
gs  was  a  Genevese,  who  was  especially  fond  of 
anne,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  Theological 
iidents.  This  big,  strapping  fellow,  who  was 
paring  himself  for  the  foreign  mission  field, 
IS  employing  the  time  until  he  should  go  and 
overt  the  Basutos,  by  an  enthusiastic  indul^^ 
ficc  in  ail  the  sports  of  the  place,  climbing 
9ks,  riding  horseback,  tossing  off  Swiss  cham- 
pie,  yodlingy  like  an  Oberland  herdsman,  at 
I  top  of  his  lungs.    The  Genevese  mother  saw 

Mile.  Chi^telus,  whom  she  knew  to  be  very 
althy,  a  splendid  match  for  her  son,  and  very 
Ifully  she  paved  the  way  for  the  marriagCi  by 
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extolling  the  heroism  of  the  young  mission 
who  was  ready  to  exile  himself,  and  go  forth 
the  wilderness  for  Jesus'  sake. 

What  a  joy  it  would  be,  if  her  poor  son,  b( 
expatriating  himself,  should  be  able  to  find  a  1 
Christian  wife,  who  would  consent  to  follow 
in  his  Gospel  mission,  assisting  him,  taking 
place,  if  need  be !  What  a  noble  life  for 
woman,  what  an  opportunity  to  consecrate  h( 
to  Christian  work !  Having  once  entered  Jea 
mind,  the  idea  made  its  way  alone,  like 
beards  of  darnel  grass  that  children  put  in 
sleeves,  and  that  climb  higher  and  higher  at  < 
movement  of  the  arm. 

Chance  aided  maternal  finesse.  The  }j 
people  were  pleased  with  each  other;  and, 
ever  far  removed  from  earth  were  the  tho 
of  Mile.  Ch^telus,  it  is  still  probable  tha 
was  favorably  impressed  by  the  elegant  figi 
the  young  theologian,  and  the  strong,  darl 
beneath  the  little  white  cap  worn  by  studei 
the  University  of  Geneva.  By  degrees  sh 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  of  him,  and  he  be 
associated  with  her  plans  for  the  future.  Sh 
even  anxious  about  his  frequent  and  dang 
ascents,  and  when  he  did  not  return  in  the 
ing,  she  lingered  at  her  window,  to  watch  a 
on  some  inaccessible  summit  —  the  little  lai 
one  of  those  places  of  refuge  which  the  / 
Club  has  had  built  on  every  peak,  and 
belated  excursionists  may  find  a  fire  and  a  t 
hard  boards. 
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Tie  young  girl,  cold  as  she  usually  was,  thought 
tly :  "  He  is  there !  nothing  has  happened  to 
,"  and  went  to  sleep  content,  and  a  little  sur- 
ged—  she,  deprived  of  the  tender  rearing  of 
Qother,  whose  sentiments  hitherto  had  been 
ited  to  the  love  of  God,  and  the  hatred  of  sin 
hat  her  heart  could  be  stirred  by  the  thought 
another  than  Christ.  Nevertheless,  religious 
)tion  had  a  large  share  in  this  new  love.  When 
f  spoke  to  each  other  to  plight  their  troth,  as 
J  walked  alone,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mer  de 
:e,  before  that  vast  horizon  of  congealed  waves, 
t  they  said  to  each  other  would  not  have  been 
of  place  in  the  sanctuary.  Their  avowals  and 
nises  were  as  cold  as  the  North  wind  that 
ins  to  blow  during  the  first  days  of  September, 
\  a  taste  of  snow  that  renders  breathing  difficult, 
hey  promised  solemnly  to  belong  to  each  other, 

to  devote  their  lives  to  the  spread  of  the 
pel,  the  glory  and  word  of  the  living  God.  As 
r  spoke,  the  glacial  rocks  trembled,  and  rolled 
eath  their  feet,  dimming  with  gray  dust  the 
\  crystals  of  the  icy  mass.  He  had  still  another 
r  to  study  before  being  ordained.     She,  during 

time,  would  work  to  prepare  herself  for  the 
ed  mission.  They  would  write  to  each  other 
y  week.  All  this  settled,  hand  in  hand,  they 
d  close  to  each  other  in  silence.  The  Gen- 
ie, calmer  than  his  companion,  shivered,  and 
V  his  coat  collar  about  his  neck.  She,  how- 
•,  was  burning  with  a  fever  to  proselyte,  her 

*k  flushed  with  the  same  rosy  glow  that  the 

6 
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setting  sun  still  cast  on  the  hoary  tod  rigid 
of  the  Jungfrau. 

For  a  whole  year  they  wrote  to   each  ot 
letters  of  love   and  theology  ihihgled,  like 
correspondence   of  H^loYsfe  and   her  hia^er, 
corrected  and  chilled  by  Protestantisitt.    As  J< 
was  sincere  in  her  wish  to  consecratie  herscffi 
her  mission,  she  went  to  Paris  t6  study  Ei 
and    geography    at    Mme.   de    BouHott's,  ^1 
she  intended  passing  the   few  reii^iniilg  ttiof 
before  her  marriage.     Strangle  as  she  Secrnfed 
all    those    wealthy    and    frivolous    PaHsito 
Jeanne  Ch^telus  nevertheless  iihpressed  them 
the  sincerity   of  her  faith,  het   sibyllitte  maai 
and  the  story  of  her  engagement  and  approacl 
departure  for  the  misision  field. 

She  led,  moreover,  a  life  apart  from  the  ol 
girls,  having  outside  her  classes  the  jprivilegfe 
using  a  small  room  at  the  remote  end  of  the 
mitory,  where,  with  two  or  three  of  her  frit 
among  the  older  pupils,  sh^  lised  to  spend 
evenings.  There,  ais  under  the  plane-trees  durii 
recreation  hour,  Jeanne  spread  the  good  ndVifij 
exerting  the  magnetic  power  of  her  voice  and  eySI 
and  her  indomitable  passion  for  proselyting.  SB 
made  several  veritable  converts,  ^hiong  otheH 
Deborah  Becker,  a  tall  Jewess,  with  eopper-colorti 
hair,  a  niece  of  the  widow  Autheman.  On  hi 
pale,  creamy  complexion,  this  pretty  DebbrA 
had  a  taint  of  the  disease  hereditary  in  the  AuthI 

Ml  family.     With  the  changing  seasons,  het*  fao 
and    arms    were    affected    with    crimSiJ 
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ftei>  6s  ff  a  thdrn  tf  ee  had  scf ktttefcd  her ;  aftd 
everal  days  she  would  be  obliged  K^  tettiafn  in 
Hfirmaryi  covered  vrith  stairch  and  halves. 
le  ©thef  boardli^g  pupils,  jealfoWis  of  her  iktt- 
§6  fort^fte,  liseid  to  day- 1  "  tt  te  ^^  Authemati 
tiiftt  sh'S  is  sw^Atirig/'  But  Jetofte  saw  it  in  la 
heftt  light  and  proved  t»  Diebotiah  that  it  was  a 
le  punishment,  the  attger  of  God  bearing  on 
ie  tha^  ob^iin^tely  ire&ised  td  know  him ;  and 
fcbrmettted  that  Weak  mind  with  seftiions  and 
theological  atigttmeftts,  even  liftdef  the  shadows 
etit-^t*btt,  the  hdme  of  the  Widow  Aathi^man, 
e  Debonah  often  took  her  friend.  Thfe  faith 
\%  daughter  ttf  Ist-ael  was  shaken^  and  she  Was 
ig  to  renounce  ft,  to  leiave  het  father,  her  fa«i* 
to  follow  Jeanne,  and  dwell  with  her  and  her 
and  in  a  tettt,  like  Paul  in  the  desert.  Thus 
Jeann<6  th^  fevangelist  understand,  even  at 
age,  how  to  wrench  hearts  from  their  natural 
tiohs,  to  oflfer  theni  to  Jesus,  all  quivering  and 
led  frbrfi  broken  bonds. 

it  in  the  ineanwhile  a  commercial  crisis 
;k  the  money  market  at  Lyons,  completely 
xl  GhAtelus  and  Treilhard^  and  changed  en- 
T  the  matrimonial  plans  of  the  young  theolo- 
The  rupture  Wa^  managed  politely,  but  it 
place  under  pretext  that  the  health  of  the 
c  tnissiotery  fcould  not  endure  the  amount  of 
iHing  that  would  be  necessary,  and  also,  that 
^alited  that  the  virtues  and  the  noble  apostolic 
wments  <>l  Mile.  Ch^teluS  deserved  a  more 
t)Us   fieW  for  their  exercise  than  the  m<G)dest 
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parish  in  the  Canton  of  Appenzell  to  wUcti 
resigned  himself. 

Jeanne,  although  making  no  sign  of  compi 
and  allowing  no  one  to  suspect  it,  received 
this  base  and  humiliating  deception  a  terrible  1 
During  the  two  months  that  she  still  passed  t 
Mme.  de  Bourlon's  roof,  no  one  but  Del 
knew  of  this  sudden  change  in  her  destiny, 
continued  to  elucidate  the  Bible,  and  to  edif 
following  among  the  older  girls,  concealing  h 
forth  under  a  serene  exterior  a  bitter  despaii 
contempt  for  men  and  life.  A  yawning  abys 
opened  in  this  defiant  soul  by  her  first  and 
deception  in  love.  The  head  alone  and  the  r 
fire  that  burned  beneath  that  visionary  brov 
vived  the  disaster.  Her  religious  fervor  still 
but  it  was  fierce,  implacable,  her  favorite 
those  of  despair,  or  threats  of  maledictioi 
punishment.  And  with  it  all  there  was  her  < 
of  evangelizing,  of  saving  the  world,  minglec 
secret  anger  against  her  impotence  on  acco 
her  lack  of  money.  How  could  she,  alon 
helpless,  set  out  to  convert  unbelievers? 

She  thought  of  entering  the  Deaconess' 
in  the  Rue  de  Reuilly;  but  she  knew  the 
and  rule  of  the  house,  and  that  it  was  the  d 
these  semi-nuns  to  visit  and  care  for  the  sic 
aiBicted.  Now,  concern  for  suffering  hut 
\  steful  to  her  and  pity  seemed  irreli 
\      lunds,  moral  or  physical,  are  so 

■ 

tests  to  draw  us  nearer  to  God. 

sday  she  was  summoned  to  the  ] 
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be  found  old  Mother  Autheman,  in  her 
IS  white  bonnet  and  light-colored  gloves. 
1  of  the  break  with  the  missionary,  she 
le  to  ask  Jeanne  to  marry  her  son.  The 
irl  wanted  a  week  for  consideration.  She 
1  seen  at  Petit-Port  that  tall,  silent  young 
spirited  on  account  of  his  facial  disfigure- 
ideavoring  at  table  to  conceal   with  his 

black  bandage  that  swelled  out  over  his 
malady.  As  often  happens  in  veiled  or 
d  faces,  an  extraordinary  acuteness  and 
smed  concentrated  in  his  eyes.  Jeaiine 
of  him  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  re- 
*.  All  men  were  now  alike  to  her  and  of 
5  value.  All  were  tainted,  whether  their 
ess  was  within  or  without.     But  fortune 

her,  a  colossal  fortune,  to  devote  to  the 
f  pious  works.     She  would  have  accepted 

but  for  the  idea  of  marrying  a  Jew,  a 
5.     An  hour's   conversation  with   Authe- 

0  was  desperately  in  love,  removed  her 
;  and  the  marriage  took  place,  not  in  the 
le,  but  at  the  temple,  to  the  great  scandal 
lel. 

>n  as  she  was  married,  Jeanne  began  her 
evangelization  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris, 
if  she  had  been  among  the  Kaffirs.     She 

1  by  all  the  resources  of  an  immense  for- 
the  Autheman  coffers  were  open  to  her : 
tall  chimneys  of  Petit- Port  smoked  night 
;  gold  was  melted  in  the  crucibles,  and 
heavy  with   ingots,   rolled   by  with   the 
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meana  of  redeeming  the  souls  of  tb^  whole  W( 
She  h^  prayer-meetings  in  her  salon^  ia  the 
Pav^e^  and  preached  sermons  —  at  first  moden 
tone.  And  the  widow  Autheman,  going  upstai 
her  room  in  the  eveoiag,  used  tp  hear  th^ir  h> 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  melodion; 
she  sometimes  met  on  the  stairs,  the  weird,  st 
faces  of  those  monomaniacs,  in  threadbare  cl 
and  waterproofs  dripping  with  mud  —  a  di 
faithful  troup  of  necessitous  catechumens. 

She  was,  indeed,  a  little  astonished  at  t^is 
austerity,  at  this  renunciation  of  society  by  a ) 
and  pretty  woman,  but  her  son  w^s  happy 
she  may  have  seen,  perhaps,  in  all  this  mumn 
safeguard  for  the  poor  invalid,  so  that,  far 
placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  dauj 
in-law,  she  facilitated  her  mission  work  in 
way.  Ah !  if  she  had  but  known  that  one  < 
first  and  most  ardent  converts  was  Jeanne'i 
band  himself,  and  that  he  was  only  waitir 
his  mother's  death  to  be  received,  and  m 
public  renunciation ! 

This  reception  of  the  Israelite  Autheman  in 

Temple  of  the  Oratory,  was  one  of  the  great  < 

of  the  close  of  the  Empire.     Every  Sunday 

after,  could  be  seen  on  the  seat  of  the   de 

a^d  elders,  facing  the  pulpit,  the  knife-blade 

tl      disfigured  and  concealed  cheek,  of  the 

Mi  gold  merchant.    His  conversion  gave  J 

iij[C      it  among  her  followers :  she  becan 

le  Guyon"  of  Protestantism.     Uprij 

\  persevering   in   her  work,  she   wo 
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;§  ^a^  i9adn^sS(.  T9  spread  tl|ve  good  new3 
er}f  cornier  of  l^^ris^  sl^^  hjred  larg^  rooms  iq 
t  qrOyr<te<S  4isfriQis,  where  sh^  pjf  agtl^d  QQ 

days  every  week.  §^  h^,  %%  fir^  9^ 
,  no  one  but  an  old  maid,  formerly  nurse 
amstress  at  Mme.  de  Bourlon's,  a  rabid 
5t.  She  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
en  of  Charente  who  had  been  ruined  by 
itions,  and  returned  to  their  peasant  origins, 
religion  of  Anne  du  Beuil  retained  all  the 
,  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Reformation  pre- 
at  the  time  of  the  wars.  The  woman  had 
atchful  and  suspicious,  a  soul  as  ready  for 
lom  as  for  battle,  holding  in  contempt  both 

and  death  —  a  coarse  creature,  with  a 
provincial  accent.  On  preaching  days  she 
Dush  herself  into  workshops  and  laundries, 
:n  into  the  barracks,  bestowing  money,  when 
ry,  to  bring  people  to  the  gospel, 
iwhile,  the  hdtel  in  the  Rue  Pav6e  was 
1  in  appearance.  Jeanne,  while  retaining 
king-house,  suppressed  the  traffic  of  gold  as 
y  too  strongly  of  Jewry.  Uncle  Becker 
sewhere  to  carry  on  his  business;   the  re- 

of  Petit-Port,  or  rather  of  Port-Sauveur, 
rn  down,  and  in  their  place  erected  a  church 
angelical  schools.  Soon  of  the  old  Authe- 
ouse,  nothing  remained  but  the  ancient 
that  had  belonged  to  the  mother,  and  to 
the  banker  was,  on  that  account,  much 
d,  but  which  Anne  de  Beuil  detested,  jost- 
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ling  and  chasing  it  from  room  to  room,  as  di 
dibris  of  that  reprobate  family.     It  was  the 
image  of  the  old  gold-broker,  Mother  Auth 
the  bird  even  reproducing  her  harsh  voia 
hooked,  Jewish  nose. 
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tHE  LOCK. 

ROMAIN  r  Thei-e  is  Romain !  " 
This  joyous  cry  from  little  Fanny,  the  moment 
e  train  stopped  at  the  Ablon  station,  Wai  th6 
^nal  for  a  row  of  heads  to  app^ztr  at  the  car 
indows,  the  merry,  noisy  hea(d9  of  Parisiatls  estatfy-^ 
g  from  the  city  to  Spend  this  Easter  Monday, 
leif  first  holiday  of  the  s^asoii,  in  the  frefsh  air, 
id  bright  sunshine  of  the  cdtiritry ;  arid  the  drotf 
)pearance  of  the  little  man,  and  his  lAugh  thkt 
)rcad  from  ear  to  ear,  giving  him  the  expression 
F  a  moflkey,  responded  to  the  general  good 
amor >  arid  frorti  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  oth^r 
as  hesid  the  same  call,  in  every  tone  and  accent. 
There  is  Rortrairi !  Good-morning,  Roriiain ! 
UUo,  Romain,  h^llo !  "  which  for  a  moment  gave 
lie  lock-keeper,  standing  on  the  platform  in  a 
laze  of  excitement,  the  paralyzing  intoxication  of 
opularity. 

"Eh  f  bon  Dim  !  Wh^t  do  they  meari,  my  poor 
ton?"  exdAimed  Sylvanire  in  terror,  jumping  from 
he  car  before  any  of  the  others,  little  Fanny  in  her 
inns. 

**  They  are  happy,  and  are  amusing  themselves, — 
ta,  bless'  pigl  I  have  more  reason  than  they  to 
^  happy." 
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And,  hoisting  himself  to  his  wife's  rosy  ched 
he  made  them  smack  with  a  loud  kiss  that  re 
doubled  the  shouts  of  laughter  inside  the  curtmns;] 
then  darted  off  to  the  assistance  of  Mme.  Ebs 
and   her  daughter.      But  Lorie,  who  was  in 
coach,  had  already  anticipated  him,  and  had  help( 
the  ladies  from  the  car,  with  the  respectfully  humbl 
manner  with  which  he  had  fornjerly  received 
Empress  Eugenie  when  she  had  landed  at  the  quay] 
at  Cherchell. 

.  "  And  Maurice  ?  "  asked  Fanny,  looking  for  h( 
brother  beside  Romain. 

"  Monsieur  Maurice  is  at  the  lock,  Mamzelle.  ][j 
left  him  with  Baraquin  to  help  work  it«  This  wajq 
out,  monsieur,  mesdames.  ..."  j 

Laden  with  everybody's  coats  and  umbrellas^i 
the  lock-keeper,  in  a  brisk  little  trot,  in  which 
he  was  evidently  restraining  his  desire  to  rua 
and  jump,  hurried  toward  the  gateway,  while  the 
train,  to  the  cry  of  a  thousand  mischievous 
voices  calling :  "  Romain  !  Hello,  Romain  !  "  moved 
away,  tossing  behind  it  as  it  went  great  puffs  ol 
smoke. 

It  had  been  Sylvanire's  idea,  seeing  the  dull, 
mournful  countenance  of  the  Borda  pupil  always 
poring  over  his  books,  to  send  him  for  a  little 
diversion  into  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  Loric 
had  consented  all  the  more  readily  to  this  plan, 
because  with  his  utilitarian  views  of  life,  he  saw  in 
this  an  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  continue 
i.(^es  from  the  practical  side.     Maurice  had 

en  at  the  lock  three  weeks,  when   his  friends, 
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f  by  ahoiijday,  when  there  would  be  neither 

nor  work  at  the  Department,  had  made  up 

to  come  and  see  him.     How  proud  was 

to  receive  his  former  Prefect,  and  these 
idsome  ladies !  What  joy  to  extend  to 
e  the  honors  of  that  conjugal  dwelling 
ioon,  perhaps  -r-  but  hush  1  This  was  a 
etween  the  two. 

Ablon  to  Petit-Port  was  scarcely  more 
ee  kilometers,  an  omnibus  running  between 

for  every  train;    but    the   lock-keeper, 

it  would  be  more  pleasant,  had  brought 
t,  a  large  green  one,  freshly  repainted. 
I  the  guests  were  soon  installed,  the  little 
he  stern  between  £line  and  Mme.  Ebsen, 
4e  on  the  seat  in  front  of  them.  Sylvanire 
lie  bow,  which  she  completely  filled  with 
s  —  of  that  shade  of  blue  worn  by  nurses, 
:h,  with  her  white  fluted  cap,  seemed  like 
Romain,  active  as  a  rat,  was  the  last  to 
,  shoving  off  the  boat  with  his  foot,  and 
ip  the  oars.  The  boat  was  heavy,  and  the 
strong. 

will  fatigue  yourself,  my  good  man/' 
fear  of  that.  Monsieur  Lorie."  And  the 
n,  bracing  himself  firmly  against  the  foot- 
'gled  ^nd  grimaced  in  the  sunshipe,  bend- 
:urly  head  backward  until  it  almost  touched 
*s  knees;  then,  by  a  singular  manoeuvre, 

out  into  the  middle  of  the  river  where 
•ent  was  very  swift. 
t-Port  is  then  on  the  other  side,  Romain?  " 
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'*  Beg  pardoii)  Monsieur  Lorie>  but  it  is  o: 
connect  with  the  Chain." 

No  one  understood  what  he  meant  ofiti! 
saw  him  suddenly  lay  down  his  oars,  and  wit 
end  of  his  boat-hook  grasp  the  last  of  a  lonj 
of  tows  that  passed  every  morning  at  that 
Certainly  a  delicious  mode  of  navigation^ 
tigue,  no  jar.  The  throbbing  of  the  engiii 
the  grating  of  the  tow^chain  on  the  bridg 
distinguished  onty  in  the  distance,  as  a  m 
nous,  soothing  murmur,  that  seemed  to 
to  the  two  river  banks  with  the  foam  in  theii 
Under  the  bright  sky,  glorified  by  the  youth 
day  and  the  season,  the  country  deserted, 
white  houses,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  i] 
gardens  of  budding  vegetation,  with  thei 
blown  lilacs  nodding  in  the  fresh  breeze,  ui 
themselves  to  view. 

"  How  comfortable  we  are !  "  said  Fanr 
arm  around  Kline;  and  that  little  chlldisl: 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
They  were  comfortable.  For  the  first  tim- 
their  sorrow,  the  young  girl's  cheek  glowe 
the  tinge  of  health,  and  her  sweet  smile,  like 
opened  flower,  expressed  delight  in  the  pi 
of  nature — of  nature,  always  soothing, 
comforting.  Mme.  Ebsen,  like  all  persor 
have  lived  long  and  suffered  much,  enjoye< 
quietly  her  day  of  relaxation.  Lorie  watch 
blond  hair  on  filine's  brow  and  neck  flutter 
.  in  the  breeze,  and  fancied  that,  somehow,  it ' 
own  heart  that  his  little  girl's  arm  drew  close 
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girl's  heart.     But  the  happiest  of  .them  all 

main,  as  he  sat  in  the  bow  near  h(s  wife, 

%  to  her  in  low  tones,  and  from  time  to 

waling  sly  glances  behind  him. 

re's   Petit-Port,"   he   suddenly  exclaimed, 

\  to  a  village,  with  its  uniform  ned  roofs 

d  over  the  slopes,  as  yet  somewhat  hare, 

h  were  planted  the  market  gardena,  vege- 

Itches,  and  flower  beds,  that  border  the 

k  of  the  Seine  above  Ablon. 

1  quarter  of  an  hour  we  shall   be  at  the 

\  the  bank  an  estate  of  ancient  ajod  m.a09-r 
sarance  spread  for  a  consideraUe  .distance 
traded  roo&,  its  rows  of  gray  shutters,  its 
ill-pruned  hedges  and  lawn,  in  the  form  of 
oon,  inclosed  with  huge  stones,  connected 
is  in  front  of  the  entrance  door.  Beyond, 
d  over  the  hill  an  immense  parlf,  with  \\^ 
'ees  of  many  different  species,  through 
ould  be  discovered,  detached  and  over' 
rith  moss,  an  old  stone  stairway,  its  doybk 
de  meeting  overhead  in  ai)  arch.  As  th^ 
was  yet  scant,  they  also  saw  overlooking 
building,  a  massive,  evidently  new,  marble 
hich  they  took  for  a  great  family  tomb,  or 

I 

Autheman  Ch&teau,*'  responded  Romnin, 
jr  to  their  questioning  glances. 
,f,  then,  this  is  Port^Sauveur,"  exclaimed 
uickly. 
:isely,  Mamzelle.    That 's  what  they  c^l 
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the   Chateau  here  in  the  country.    And  a  qv 
place  it  is  too,   and   their   village  as  well!  Yc 
would  have  to  search  far  through  Seine-et- 
and  even  through  all  France  to  find  its  like." 

An  inexplicable  feeling  of  uneasiness  sudd( 
seized  the  young  girl,  dimming  the  beautiful  s| 
sunshine,  and  the  pure  atmosphere,  full  of 
perfume  of  violets.  It  was  the  memory  of 
visit  to  the  Rue  Pav6e,  and  the  reproaches 
Mme.  Autheman  on  her  Grandmother's  imp( 
tent  death.  She  could  not  turn  her  eyes  froil 
those  rows  of  closed  shutters,  from  that  daii 
mysterious  park,  dominated  by  the  funereal  cnw 
What  chance  was  leading  her  here  ?  Was  it  tf 
deed  chance,  or  was  it,  perhaps,  a  higher  will, 
warning  from  God? 

But,  already,  a  turn  in  the  bank,  a  cluster  • 
trees,  the  progress  of  the  boat,  bringing  into  vie 
all  that  part  of  the  estate  that  lay  on  and  beyoi 
the  hill,  had  removed  the  ghostly  spell.  Th< 
could  now  perceive  the  lock  intersecting  tl 
river,  with  its  silver  foam.  They  heard  its  di 
roar,  becoming  louder  as  they  approached  t 
flood-gates  of  the  weir.  At  a  signal  from  t 
tug,  the  little  white  jetty  of  the  mill-race  w 
slowly  opening  its  gates.  Romain  showed  Syh 
nire  a  tiny  house  on  the  tow-path,  a  mere  die 

house,  the  black  spots  well  represented  by  t 
5oors  and  windows. 

:  home  I "  he  exclaimed  in  a  whisper,  wi 

8  in   his  eyes,  as  he  detached  his  boat  fro 

f,  suid  guided  it  to  the  landing.     Mauric 
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isy  on  the  jetty  with  the  boy,  had  seen  them  from 
distance,  and  cdme  running  toward  them,  shout- 
g  like  a  Caribbean  savage,  waving  in  the  air  his 
p,  the  gilt  cords  of  which  were  sadly  tarnished 
^  the  water  and  ^un.  He  himself,  tstnried,  sun- 
imt,  his  nose  red  and  swollen,  a. real  sailor,  as 
omain  said,  had  been  wonderfully  benefited  by 
s  out-of-door  exercise. 

"Eh  Maurice!  the  Bordaf*  cried  the  father 
eerily,  without  seeing  the  poor  child's  terrified 
pression  at  this  Sudden  mention  of  his  vocation. 
)rtunately  for  him,  they  now  arrived  at  the  lock- 
eper's  dwelling,  a  one-storied  cottage  raised  a 
V  feet  above  th^  ground  as  a  protection  from 
jh  tides,  and  surrounded  by  a  vegetable  garden, 
green  furrows  in  perfect  order.  Inside  thfe 
use  was  a  large  room  containing  two  ^ngle 
ds  for  the '  lock-keeper  and  his  boy.  In  one 
mer  were  a  wooden  dial,  needle,  manipulator, 
d  the  telegraphic  apparatus  connecting  the  lock 
th  all  the  others  along  the  Seine.  On  one  side, 
IS  the  kitchen,  full  of  shining  utensils  that  had 
ver  been  used. 

"  You  see,"  explained  Remain^  "  that  as. long  as 
im  a  bachelor,"  and  he  went  on  to  tell  that  he  ate 
3  meals  at  the  Affameur,  kept  by  Damour,  a  boat- 
an's  tavern  near  by,  celebrated  tor  its  vegetable 
•up  and  fried  tench.  It  was  there  that  he  had 
'dered  breakfast  for  the  party. 
He  then  opened  the  door  of  a  room  facing  the 
itchen,  into  which  he  proudly  and  mysteriously 
itroduced  hTs 'guests.    The  shutters  were  closed, 
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but  when  Romain  opened  the  windows,  and  tbr 
light  came  streaming  in,  there  were  exclamatioBI 
of  surprise.  There  was  a  beautiful  mahogany  bed, 
a  pretty  carpet  covered  with  large  roses,  a  burcai 
surmounted  by  a  mirror  which  reflected  a  varict! 
of  trinkets  gotten  at  the  Fair.  The  buff  wall-papc 
was  decorated  with  pictures  that  he  had  cut  froi 
magazines.  It  was  a  surprise,  this  room !  Sylv; 
nire's  room,  furnished  entirely  from  the  lock-keepci 
savings,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  his  wi 
He  was  keeping  it  as  a  gift  for  her  until  the  tii 
when  .  .  . 

"  It  is  very  nice,"  exclaimed  Sylvanire,  feari 
that  he  was  saying  too  much ;  and  she  drew  1; 
outside,  leaving  the  ladies  before  the  new  mir 
to  rearrange  their  hats,  slightly  disordered  by 
fresh  breeze  of  the  river.  Alone  with  EHne  and 
mother,  little  Fanny,  in  a  mysterious  tone,  said : 

"  I  know  very  well  why  Romain  is  so  happy. 
is  because  they  are  going  to  live  together  soon 
soon  as  we  have  a  new  Mamma." 

filine  started : 

**A  new  Mamma!  Who  has  spoken  to  yoi 
such  a  thing?" 

"  Sylvanire  did,  this  morning,  as  she  was  dr 
ing  me.     But  hush!    It  is  a  great  secret" 

And  she  ran  away  to  join  her  brother,  who 
f^alliag  her. 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other. 

**  A  great  naystery,"  said  Mme.  Ebsen,  smilii 

£line  was  indignant : 

."  How  ridiculous !     To  marry  at  his  age."    -. 
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nd  trembled  nervously  as  she  adjusted  the 

;t  pin  in  her  hair. 

iy»  Linette,   M.   Lorie  is    not   old   at   all. 

forty,  and  he  does  not  even  seem  so  old 
.  And  so  fine-looking,  so  distinguished." 
7  years  old.  Inline  would  have  supposed 
uch  older.  It  was  doubtless  his  serious 
is  solemn  manner,  that  made  him  appear 
to  her  eyes.  The  sudden  announcement 
nnarriage  was  of  no  interest  to  her  except 
s  Fanny  was  concerned,  for  she  had  grown 
med  to  treat  the  child  as  her  own,  and,  o£ 

that  woman  would  take  her  away.  But, 
oman?  Lorie  had  never  spoken  of  any. 
[e  did  not  go  out,  he  saw  no  one. 

must  get  him  to  talk,'*  said  the  mother, 
ave  the  whole  day  for  it." 
1  they  joined  the  others  on  the  little  jetty, 

was  explaining  to  M.  Lorie  the  system  of 
:s,  the  flood-gates  raised  or  lowered,  by  the 
1  lever,  the  iron  braces  in  the  stonework, 
h  he  descended  into  the  water,  dressed  in  a 
:ostume,  to  repair  the  gates  of  the  dam. 
us  invention,  bless'  pig,  these  locks !  For- 
luring  three  months  of  summer,  the  poor 
1  were  compelled  to  be  idle,  and,  in  river 
e,  this  lost  time,  when  the  women  and 
I  cried  with  hunger,  and  the  men  solaced 
npty  stomachs  at  the  tavern,  was  called 
imeur ;  hence  the  name  of  the  neighbor- 
But  now,  the  water  flowed  all  the  year, 
rk  with  .  .  . 

7 
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Lone  followed  the  explanation  in  the  grai 
understanding  manner  of  a  Sub-Prefect  inspecta 
the  works  of  his  department,     inline  was  not  listt 
ing,  for  she  was  thinking  of  the  child  who  had  coi 
into  her  life  just  at  the  right  time  to  fill  its  em] 
ness  and  satisfy  that  maternal  instinct  which' 
beginning  to  stir  within  her.     For  Fanny  she 
all  the  feelings  of  a  mother,  the  indefatigable 
tience,  the  anxieties,  the  concern  for  her  com 
occupied  not  only  in  her  studies,  but  in  the  c 
her  littie  frocks,  the  color  of  her  hat,  and  the  s 
of  the  ribbon  with  which  her  hair  was  tied. 
had  entire  charge  of  these  details,  Sylvanire  h: 
abdicated  in  favor  of  her  taste  and  grace, 
now  .  .  . 

The  whistle  on  the  Chain  sounded  loud 
shrill.  Their  meal  finished,  the  boatmen  hi 
back  to  the  river^  and  soon  the  tug,  with  s 
puffing  from  its  black  and  white  smoke-stac 
red  sides  almost  touching  the  two  boats  o 
mill-pond,  filed  slowly  out,  followed  by  a 
train  of  boats.  The  gates  of  the  lock  s 
closed,  driving  back  an  immense  mass  of  y 
and  the  grating  and  creaking  of  the  Chain 
more  and  more  indistinct  as  it  glided  away 
its  wave-like  motion,  becoming  smaller  and  si 
to  the  last  little  boat,  like  the  tail  of  a  kite.  I 
leaving  the  jetty,  the  lock-keeper  introduced 
^uin,  the  one  whom  he  called  his  boy,  a  som 
tliful  name  for  the  tanned,  chapped  face  c 
ed  old  Seine-et-Oise  boatman,  twisted 
atism,   and  walking  sideways>  like   a 
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d  fellow  grunted  a  few  word^  of  welcome 
seemed  to   come   from  the  bottom  of  his 

Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  him. 
ain-— and  it  was  the  distinguishing  feature 
old  sailor — » never  drank  a  drop  of  wine  or 
As  a  young  many  he  had  been,  howBfver, 
proudly  said>  "the  greatest  toper  in  the 
»ut,  having  struck  the  captain  one  day  when 

tipsy,  and  risked  a  court-^martial,  with  all 
equences,  he  took  an  oath  never  to  drink 

drop,  and  kept  his  word,  in  spite  of  the 
id  wagers  of  his  crew,  and  the  temptations 

him.  Now,  the  mere  sight  of  a  glass  of 
rned  his  stomach;  on  the  other  handi  he 
:en  a  fancy  for  sweet  things,  such  as  cafi 

milk-posset,  and  almond  syrup.  It  wai 
^  not  a  piece  of  luck  for  him  to  have  fallen 
mpanion  who  was  always  half  seas  over. 

what  can  you   expect?"  said   the  lock* 

as  he  conducted  his  guests  to  breakfast, 
lot  this  poor  old  fellow's  fault.  It  is  the 
1  that  is  to  blame.  Ever  since  they  have 
/  him,  he  always  has  more  money  than  he 
vhat  to  do  with." 
\jured  him  ?  What  do  yoti  mean  ?  " 
i»  indeed.  Every  time  he  goes  to  church  and 
be  communion,  the  lady  of  Petit-Port  gives 
ty  francs  and  a  coat.  That  is  what  is  ruin- 
i,  the  poor  boy." 

inn  of  L*  AfTameur,  situated  a  little  above  the 
lay  be  seen  from  a  distance  perched  on  a 
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terrace  with  latticed  arbors  at  each  comer.    Ofl  r' 
the  terrace  they  have  all  kinds  of  open  air  amuse*  li^^ 
ments,  shooting  at  cakes,  quoits,  bowling,  swings* 
and  on  a  green  platform  are  trapezes  and  knotted 
ropes.     Greeted,  on  entering  the  house,  by  the  fra* 
grant  odor  of  the  soup,  made  every  day  for  th« 
Chain,  the  guests  found  the  hostess,  Mme.  Damouti 
about  to  lay  their  table  in  a  little  private  room,  wife 
plastered  walls,  but  as  neat  as  a  pin.    The  hostess, 
also  the  perfection  of  tidiness,  with  a  serious,  almost 
a  harsh  face,  brightened  up  only  when  she  saw 
Romain,  "  her  favorite  boarder." 

As  she  bustled  in  and  out,  Romain,  in  a  low  tone, 
explained  that  in  their  time  no  people  had  been 
livelier  than  these  Damours ;  but  they  had  lost  a 
daughter,  a  tall,  handsome  young  lady  about  Mile. 
£line's  age.  In  his  grief,  the  husband  had  begun 
to  drink,  and  grew  worse  and  worse,  until  he  had 
ended  in  the  madhouse  at  Vaucluse ;  and  the  wife, 
now  left  all  alone,  had  no  heart  to  laugh,  bless'  pig! 

"And  of  what  did  this  poor  young  girl  die?" 
asked  Mme.  Ebsen,  gazing  tremblingly  on  her 
nineteen-year-old  daughter,  sweet  and  delicate  as 
a  flower. 

"  It  would  seem,"  Romain  went  on,  still  more 
mysteriously,  "  that  the  lady  of  Petit-Port  gave  her 
something  bad  to  drink." 

And,  at  a  movement  of  indignation  from  the 
young  girl: 

"  Listen,  then !  I  am  only  telling  you  what  the 
mbtber  says.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  child 
died  at  the  Chateau,  and  that  the  people  in  the 
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^ij  ay  J""^  around  about  have  not  done  talking  of  it 
'i'ij^  Jf^  ^though  it  happened  years  ago." 
^^ialL^.       hostess   came   in,  bringing  on  a  saucepan 
6i- J^  glowing  from   the   fire  a  magnificent   tench, 
?rdf^^ght  by  Romain  within  the  regulation  reserve  of 
Z?^  *^ hundred  meters  above  and  below  the  lock;  and 
>  J  *'^  scent  of  this  rustic  dish,  the  lock-keeper's  ex- 
Je  Sanations,  and  their  fine  appetites  gained  from  the 
J  *^p  on  the  river,  proved  adiversion  from  this  gloomy 
f    'Ocal  story,  which  was  all  the  more  quickly  dissi- 
\    Pated  in  the  refreshing  breeze  that  blew  in  from 
the  Seine,  ruffling  the  river  before  the  terrace  in  a 
thousand   silvery  scales,  whose   sparkling  motion 
'^vas  mirrored  in  dancing  reflections  on  the  glasses, 
the  carafes,  and  the  coarse,  unbleached  table-cloth. 
A  bottle  of  Burgundy,  a  wine  which  the  boatmen 
offer  in  payment  for  their  meals  at  riverside  inns, 
increased  the  merriment  of  the  feast,  already  gay 
with  the  laughter  of  the  children,  and  the  extrava- 
gant joy  of  Romain,  seated  by  Sylvanire  at  a  small 
table  by  the  window. 

How  happy  he  was,  the  excellent  little  lock- 
keeper,  to  be  at  breakfast  with  his  wife,  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  two  years,  since  their  marriage ; 
a  real  return  of  their  wedding  day.  But  his  happi- 
ness did  not  prevent  him  from  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  his  guests,  and  from  running  in  and  out  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  table  to  see  that  nothing  was  lack- 
ing; and  the  favorite  boarder  even  insisted  on 
making  the  coffee  with  his  own  hands,  in  the 
Algerian  fashion,  as  his  former  master  used  to  like 
it,  with  all  the  coffee  grounds  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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cup*    Triumphantly  he  was  placing  the  tray  on 
long  table  used  as  a  sideboard,  when  a  sound 
suddenly  beard   from  the  table  under   the  U&eB 
cover. 

"  Listen !  a  piano." 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  old  harpsichord^  bougiit  at  ^ 
sale  of  one  of  those  old  ch&teaux  still  remaining  OQ 
that  bank  of  the  Seine.    After  having  led  many  f 
gavotte  and  memut  d  panitr^  the  old-fashioned  iin 
strument  now  served  to  amuse  Parisians  on  Sunday 
at  a  public«hou8e,   wearing   out  its  old   age  for 
VAmant  d' Amanda t  or  La  Fille  de  VEmbaHewt\ 
But  tmder  the  delicate  touch  of  £line,  the  thia 
tones  found  again  a  momentary  charm,  the  ahoit 
melancholy  sound  of  the  notes  corresponding  well 
with  the  yellow  ivory  of  the  keys. 

When  the  young  girl,  who  had  not  played  oa 
the  piano  since  she  had  been  in  mourning,  begim 
the  ritomello  of  the  old  national  air,  Dentnark 
with  fair  fields  and  meadows^  one  would  have 
said  that  Grandmother  herself,  in  her  quavering  and 
broken  voice,  was  calling  up  on  the  distant  horizon 
a  picture  of  the  green  pastures,  the  waving  wheat- 
fields,  of  nature  generous  and  radiant. 

Then  filine  played  something  from  Mozart  which 
sounded  like  a  warbling  of  birds  shut  up  in  the 
little  piano,  to  which  the  wagtails  and  fauvettes  re- 
sponded, living  warblers  hopping  about  in  the 
reeds  of  the  bank.  The  sonata  finished,  she 
played  another,  and  still  another,  abandoning  her- 
self to  the  charm  of  the  old  instrument,  when, 
upon  turning  round,  she  saw  that  she  was  alone 
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th  LoHe,  RMnHin  and  Sylvatftre  hsld  goA^ 
'ivn  to  the  river  bank  to  amuse  the  chllcifen, 
d  Mme.  Ebsen  had  followed  to  weep  the  more 
cly, 

He  had  remained  there,  continuing  to  Haterti 
I  mov^  to  the  depths  of  his  heart,  much  more 
a  was  befitting  in  a  member  of  the  adtninistra' 
I.  She  was  30  pretty,  animated  as  she  was  by 
music,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  finger^  boveriiig 
eately  like  fluttering  butterflies,  over  the  keys. 
would  have  liked  to  prolong  that  delicious 
nent,  and  to  remain  thus  forever,  gajsuig  on 
Suddenly  a  child's  cry,  a  distracting  cry  of 
or,  broke  in  on  the  encircling  calm  of  the  air, 
sonorous  murmur  of  the  water. 
It  is  Fanny/'  cried  Eline,  pale  as  death,  rush- 
to  the  window.  But  now,  there  were  shouts 
aughter,  and  Lorie,  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
ovcred  the  cause  of  all  the  excitement.  Ro* 
n,  dressed  in  his  diving-dress,  was  getting 
fy  to  descend  under  the  lock. 
How  frightened  I  was  !  " 
line,  whose  color  had  returned  with  the  regu- 
Deating  of  her  heart,  for  a  moment  interrupted, 
ed  upon  the  little  balcony,  one  band  over  her 
\,  blushing  and  wreathed  in  light. 
How  good  you  are  to  that  child ! "  murmured 
ie. 

It  is  true  that  I  love  her  as  if  she  were  mine, 
the  thought  of  giving  her  up  causes  me  much 
ow." 
]e  was  dismayed,  thinking  of  those  marriage 
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plans  of  which  Mme.  Ebsen  had  already  spok 
and,  timidly,  fearing  to  learn  more : 

"  Give  her  up  ?    And  why  ?  " 

She    hesitated    a    little,    still    looking   in 
distance. 

"  Because  you   are   going  to   give  her  a  n 
mother." 

"  Who  told  you  that?   I  have  never  thought 
such  a  thing." 

But  who  could  resist  those  transparent  eyd| 
meeting  his?  Yes,  of  course  he  had  sometimd 
thought  ...  It  is  so  dreary  to  live  alone,  to  have! 
no  one  in  whom  he  can  confide  his  daily  pleas*' 
ures  and  troubles.  ...  So  gloomy  to  have  a 
home  and  no  wife.  Sylvanire  would  leave  them 
some  day  or  other,  and,  anyway,  she  did  not 
take  a  mother's  place  with  the  children.  As  fof 
him,  he  was  bound  to  confess  that  in  spite  ol 
his  talents  as  an  organizer,  and  while  he  was  per* 
fectly  competent  to  manage  the  entire  province 
of  Algiers,  he  scarcely  understood  how  to  keep 
house. 

He  said  all  this  simply,  with  some  confusion,  a 
kind,  frank  smile  lighting  up  the  serious  face;  and 
£Hne  certainly  liked  him  better  thus,  disconcerted 
and  disarmed  before  the  difficulties  of  life,  than 
when  he  was  invested  with  his  official  solemnity. 

"  That  is  why  I  have  sometimes  thought  ol 
marrying  again;  but  only  within  my  own  heart, 
without  having  spoken  a  word  to  any  one.  And 
I  wonder  who  could  have  told  you.  .  .  ." 

£line  interrupted  him : 
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"Is  she  kind,  at  least  —  she  of  whom  you  have 
nought?" 
And  Lorie,  all  in  a  tremor : 
"  Kind,  pretty,  perfection  itself." 
"  Will  she  love  your  children  ?  "  ' 

"  She  already  loves  them." 
She  understood,  and  was  speechless. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  began  to  speak  very  low, 
ind  without  knowing  exactly  what  he  was  saying ; 
mt  she  could  distinguish  in  his  agitation  the 
remor  and  music  of  love.  And  while  these 
ender  protestations  and  promises  for  the  future 
)oured  from  her  lover's  lips,  filine,  still  pensive, 
ind  gazing  toward  the  distant  horizon,  thought 
he  could  see  her  own  life  unfold,  as  smooth  and 
ranquil  as  this  landscape  by  the  Seine,  with  the 
urrows  traced  in  even  lines,  and  the  grain,  as 
ret  scarcely  sprouted,  touched  by  sunshine  and 
ihadow,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  sky.  Per- 
laps  she  had  dreamed  of  a  broader,  a  more  active 
ixistence.  In  youth,  one  always  longs  for  obsta- 
:Ies  to  overcome,  for  dangerous  forests  like  that 
hrough  which  Red  Riding-Hood  passed,  for  the 
ivinging  tower  to  which  the  bluebird  flies.  But 
lis  marriage  which  was  offered,  would  make  no 
bange  in  her  family  relations.  She  would  keep 
anny»  she  would  not  be  obliged  to  leave  her 
lother. 

"  Oh  !  never.     I  promise  you  that,  filine." 
"  Then  I  agree.     I  will  be  the  mother  to  your 
lildren.'* 
Without  knowing  exactly  how  it  had  happened. 
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they  now  found  themselves  united,  united 
moment  for  all  life ;  and  Mme.  Ebsen,  ap] 
on  the  terrace,  guessed  all,  seeing  them  \ 
hand  leaning  against  the  window  as  they  ^ 
their  little  ones. 


'i,. 
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VII. 

PORT-SAUVEUR. 

uhe  villages  scattered  along  the  left  bank  of 
[le  between  Paris  and  Corbeil,  pretty  rural 
thesCi  with  sunny  names  ^^  Orangis,  Ris, 
[ons  —  Petit-Port,  in  3pite  of  its  more 
\  name,  is  the  only  one  that  boasts  a  pa9t> 
ry.  Like  Ablon  and  Charentcm,  at  th^ 
'  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  an  important 
)f  Calvinism,  being  one  of  those  places  of 
\  granted  the  Protestants  of  Paris  by  tbc 
f  Nantes.  Around  the  pulpit  of  the  chur<:h 
t-Port  assembled  every  Sunday  the  nK>st 
t  followers  of  the  Reformed  Religion, 
he  Rohans,  the  Princess  of  Orange.  Their 
IS,  gold-bedecked  coaches  rolled  up  and 
)etween  the  elms  of  the  Pav6e  du  Roi. 
\  theologians  were  heard  there.  Many 
ful  baptisms  and  marriages  were  recorded, 
;  fame  of  its  astonishing  adjurations  was 
\  abroad.  But  this  glory  was  short-lived, 
le  Revocation  the  Calvinistic  population 
ittered  and  the  church  demolished;  and 
n  1832,  Samuel  Autheman  came  there  to 
li  his  refineries,  he  found  an  obscure  little 
Df  market  gardeners,  with  no  other  memory 
»a$t  history,  now  buried  in  the  dust  of  its 
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archives,  than  the  name  given  a  doubtful  piece 
property,  an  abandoned  quarry,  which  was  cal 
"  Le  Pr&:he."  It  was  on  Le  Pr^che,  the  v 
site  of  the  old  church,  that  the  workshops  v 
erected,  some  little  distance  above  the  magnifii 
estate  purchased  at  the  same  time  by  the  old  j 
merchant,  who,  even  at  that  time,  was  very  ricl 

Like  the  village,  the  estate  was  full  of  histo 
associations,   having  once   belonged  to  Gab! 
d*Estr6es ;  but  here  also  there  remained  no  re 
iscence  of  former  times  except  an  old  stone  s 
way,  rusty  from  the  action  of  sun  and  rain, 
its  double  balustrade  hidden  beneath  a  dark 
of  wild  vines  and   ivy.     Gabrielle's  Stairs! 
very   name   called  up   visions   of  fine   lords 
ladies,   with   glimpses   of   shining   satins  flas 
through  the  foliage. 

Doubtless,  many  of  the  trees  in  the  park 
contemporaries  of  the  favorite;  but  trees  d( 
speak,  as  stones  do,  they  tell  nothing  of  the 
and  with  every  changing  season  lose  their  me 
with  their  leaves.  All  that  is  known  of  the  ar 
chiteau  is  that  it  stood  on  an  elevation  that 
looked  the  estate,  and  that  the  servants*  qu; 
were  on  the  river  bank,  on  the  spot  wher 
modem  dwelling  stands  to-day,  restored 
enlarged  by  the  Authemans. 

Unfortunately,  a  few  years  after  their  ins 
tion,  they,  like  all  owners  of  riverside  pro 
between  Paris  and  Corbeil,  had  to  submit  t 
passage  of  a  railway,  which,  all  along  the  i 
has  cut  through  so  much  fine  old  property. 
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Orleans  road  passed  across  the  lawn  exactly 

the  entrance  of  the  house,  separating  it  from 

wer-beds,  and  cutting  down  two  of  the  four 

icent  paulonia  trees  tihat  shaded  the  parterre. 

r   iron   bridges  united   the   divisions   made 

;   railway.     And,  at   all  hours   of  the  day, 

h  this  splendid  property,  open  at  both  ends, 

rushed  by,  with  an  iron  roar,  leaving  behind 

trail  of  black  smoke ;  and  the  passengers, 

J  from  their  small  windows,  saw  a  picture  of 

Lce,  bordered  with   blooming  orange    trees 

the  Autheman  family,  seated  in  American 

enjoyed  the  fresh  air ;  farther  away,  stables 

brick,  conservatories,  and  a  kitchen-garden, 

I  into  two   strips  by  the  railway,  like   the 
of  a  railroad  officer. 

m,  at  the  death  of  her  mother-in-law,  Jeanne 
man  found  herself  mistress  of  the  fortune 

II  of  her  husband,  she  still  lingered  at  Port* 
ir,  attracted  by  its  Calvinistic  associations, 
redestination,  perhaps,  of  her  future  destiny, 
ansformed  the  country-house,  as  she  had 
le  h6tel  in  Paris,  rebuilt  the  old  church,  and 
jhed  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  As  the 
en  of  the  refinery  had  all  followed  Uncle 

to  the  works  at  Romainville,  there  re- 
l  at  Petit-Port  only  a  small  population 
ing  of  market-gardeners,  peasants,  and  a 
all  tradesmen.  It  was  among  the  latter  that 
,  assisted  by  Anne  de  Beuil,  exercised  her 
rting  zeal.  The  old  maid  went  from  door 
r,  promising  the  custom  and  protection  of 
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the  ch&teau  to  all  who  would  come  to  church 
would  send  their  children  to  the  Evange 
schools,  which,  with  the  trade  schools  attac 
were  free,  and  upon  leaving  which,  pupils  t 
iind  positions  suited  to  their  proclivities. 

One  must,  indeed,  have  had  very  firm  rcli 
convictions,  such  as  our  peasants  rarely  posse 
resist  such  advantages  as  these*  A  few  ch 
came  at  first ;  then  their  parents  fell  into  the 
of  accompanying  them  to  meeting  on  Sui 
Mme.  Autheman,  after  officiating  herself  for 
time  at ''  family  worship,''  as  she  called  it,  en 
a  pastor  from  Corbeil,  an  aged,  timid  man 
administered  the  sacrament  and  officiated  at 
dings  and  funerals,  but  who  was  never  more 
a  subordinate.  Jeanne,  very  authoritative,  re 
the  supreme  control  of  her  church  and  sc 
When  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  this  ok 
died,  she  had  much  difficulty  in  replacing 
notwithstanding  her  immense  fortune,  ani 
influence  among  the  Parisian  clergy.  Pastoi 
ceeded  one  another  at  Petit-Port,  but  all  q 
tired  of  the  r61e  of  "  reader "  or  of  sacris 
which  they  were  reduced,  until  the  day 
Jeanne  met  M.  Birk,  of  the  Scandinavian  Chi 
man  thoroughly  mercenary,  and  ready  for  an 
that  might  turn  up,  knowing  just  enough  I 
to  read  the  Bible  and  perform  the  sacrament 

Jeanne  reserved  to  herself  the  preaching  an( 
pretation  of  Scripture ;  and  the  astonishment 
peasants  may  be  imagined  when  they  saw  th 
of  the  chateau  ascend  into  the  pulpit.    She  ce 
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^  vrell  indeed,  and  was  as  long-winded  a^ 
It  prosy  curate*  Besides,  there  waa  this 
te  new  meeting-chouse,  much  larger  than 
irch,  with  the  severe  simplicity  of  its  high, 
Is,  and  the  authority  of  tJie  banker's  name 
:unet  They  went  away  bewildered  aAd 
d,  related  what  they  had  ^een,  and  how 
(me.  Autheman  had  *'  said  mass."  Afber 
the  ^h&Ulaim  remained  in  the  vestry,  to 
^se  who  wished  to  speak  with  her,  encour- 
em  to  confide  their  business  affairs  to  her, 
sing  them,  not  in  die  mystic  language  of 
it,  but  familiarly,  with  practical  common 

in  this  way,  also,  that  she  established  a 
money  6nd  clothing,  to  be  awarded  on 
lion  day)  to  all  who  would  accept  the 
d  Religion.  The  mail-carrier  was  the  first, 
road4aborer  and  his  wife.  Their  "  recep- 
>k  pflace  with  great  ceremony ;  and  when 
gers  saw  them  dressed  in  warm,  new 
:lothing,  with  shining  silver  coins  rattling 
)ockets,  and  the  protection  of  the  chateau 
th  assured,  many  others  were  induced  to 
eir  example. 

:sist  this  unrestrained  propaganda,  there 
Petit-Port  only  the  Curd  and  the  Sister. 
ri  —  poor,  saintly  man  —  was  with  much 

supported  by  his  parish,  from  which  no 
es  ever  came,  and  added  a  trifle  to  his 
income  by  the  proceeds  of  his  fishing, 
;  servant  sold  secretly  at  the  inns  of  Ablon, 
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Accustomed,  moreover,  in  the  village  to  respe 
wealthy  proprietor,  with  his  superior  influei 
was  not  he  who  would  have  dared  to  oppoi 
Authemans.  He  allowed  himself,  it  is  true, 
veiled  allusions  from  the  pulpit  on  Sunda; 
addressed  statement  after  statement  to  the  B 
ric  of  Versailles,  but  that  did  not  preve 
church  from  becoming  as  empty  as  a  cracke 
from  which  the  water  slowly  escapes,  and  th( 
of  the  catechism  class  from  growing  thinnc 
by  year,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  splendid 
of  hide-and-seek  between  the  benches  for  t 
urchins  who  still  attended. 

More  ardent,  as  women  always  are  wher 
enced  by  their  feelings,  Sister  Octavia,  the  d 
of  the  Girls'  School,  made  the  Curi  ashai 
his  helplessness,  and  placed  herself  in  open 
onism  to  the  chateau.  She  bustled  about, — 
also  had  an  abundance  of  leisure  now,  —  r 
up  and  down  the  village,  her  coiffe  flappi: 
long  rosary  rattling  at  her  side,  trying  to  wi 
her  pupils,  as  they  came  out  of  the  Evar 
School. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourselves,  y 
pudent  little  things?" 

She  assailed  the  mothers  at  their  wash-tu 

fathers  in  the  field,  invoking  God,  the  Virgin 

t      Saints,  and  pointing  to  the  mysterious  h* 

ich  the  peasant  sees  nothing  but  rain  • 

r  his  harvests.    They  nudged  one  a 

I  many  a  sly  wink  and  heavy  pen 

ed: 
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,  yes,  Sister,  pertainly.  ...  It  would  be 
:tter,  as  you  s^." 

terrible  wb^n  she  and  Anne  de  Beuil  ipet 
iace.  The  two  won^en  were  prototypes  of 
eligions,  —  the  one  thin,  pinched,  sallow, 
I  a  history,  in  spite  pf  the  yq^r§  that 
sed,  of  revolt  ^uid  persecution? ;  the  other 
id  amiable,  with  cheeks  falling  qy^r  h^r 

dimpled  hands,  in  the  full  ^surance  of 
pe,  usually  a  protection  agaiast  the  rich, 
this  inst^ce,  the  whple  chitqau  made  war 
tie  Sifter,  and  the  contest  wa^  uneqwal. 

;e3^citement,  Sister  Octavia  did  pot  piincp 
is,  and,  not  content  to  ridicule  ]V][nj^, 
in  and  her  preaching,  brought  ag^i^^t  her 
est  accusations,  such  as  the  abd^ictipn  pf 

the  use  of  ^1  kinds  pf  violence,  and  evea 
i  witchcraft,  to  force  them  to  abjure  their 

The  inexplicable  and  sudden  death  of  a 
rl|  F^licie  Damour,  who  was  employed  at 
:au,  gave  much  credence  to  these  ^tbriqs. 
en  went  so  far  as  to  begin  an  inquqst, 
ided  suddenly  when  Sister  Octavia  was 
nother  place  of  residence.     She  was  not 

\xv€  kept  his  post,  and  lived  on  in  hi^ 
reaching  to  empty  benches,  and  remaining 
good  terms  with  the  Authemans,  who  in 
ng  season  sent  him  presents  of  game. 
e  people  are  too  strong.  They  must  be 
:arefu[ly,"  the  Bishop  had  said ;  and  tfiu^ 
•xy  his  superior  from  all  responsibility,  ^ftiB 
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and  imparts  to  it  its  conventual  aspect 
appearance  is  enhanced  by  the  severe  and 
quisite  orderliness  everywhere  apparent,  the  i 
ness  of  the  deserted  avenues,  the  air  of  relij 
solemnity  that  pervades  the  house,  with  every 
window  tightly  closed,  the  shadow  of  a  black 
oudined  on  the  gravel  of  the  avenue  or  the 
stones  of  the  balcony.  The  distant  strai: 
the  hymns  and  the  organ  are  the  only  s( 
that  break  the  silent  torpor  of  the  long  su; 
afternoons. 

Towards  evening  the  house  becomes  a 
more  animated.  The  gates  are  thrown  wide 
wheels  grind  over  the  gravel,  and  a  large  £ 
collie,  aged  and  feeble,  drags  itself  out  to 
around  a  carriage.  It  is  Autheman,  returning 
Paris  in  his  coup^,  preferring  to  waste  an  h( 
the  way  rather  than  expose  his  dreary  visi 
the  curiosity  of  a  suburban  railway-station,  ; 
swarming  with  people  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
noon.  There  is  a  moment's  confusion,  door* 
and  close,  a  few  words  are  exchanged  in 
voice,  a  bucket  is  removed  from  beside  the 
the  whistle  of  the  groom  is  heard  as  he  wate 
feeds  his  horses ;  then  the  whole  place  resui 
mournful  silence,  broken  only  at  intervals  1 
^mpke  and  shriek  of  an  express  train. 

li|9  morning,  a  fresh,  beautiful  mori 
teau  presented  an  appearance 
\     Hail  had  fallen  in  the  night 
ifta^  cutting  down  branches  and 
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:r«<is  of  th^ir  yourtg  folfag^j  ahd  ti6W  the 
,  with  the  tender  buds  artd  flower^  tcM  Mtt 
:ed^  were  scattered  c^rer  the  lawfi,  mixdd 
its  of  glass  from  th6  hotJh<t)fts^s.    The  gar- 

wei'e  busy  with  thfcir  rakes  and  wheelbar- 
imidst  the  ndise  of  dragging  branches,  gravel, 
oken  glass. 

red,  and  with  his  hat  on",  Authetiiafl,  always 
*  the  first  to  rise  at  the  chateau,  as  he  was 

the  first  to  arrive  at  his  bank,  strodd  up  and 
the  terrac6  with  feverish  step,  slbsofbed  in 
It,  and  displaying  an  agitation  that  itiight 
have  been  attributed  to  the  destruttfon  of 
and^ome  hedges  and  magpciificetit  pbttedf 
Every  tinic  he  reached  the  front  steps,  he 
d  short,  and  returned  mechanically,  some- 
glanciitg  toward  the  closed  window-shutters 

wife's  room,  and  inquiring  of  a  servant  if 
ae  were  not  yet  up.  Then  he  started  again 
I  walk,  tormenting  and  scratchirtg  with  his 

hand,  with  a  nervous  gesture  habitual  to 
fien  preoccupied,  the  frightful  malady  under 
ack  bandage.  On  this  transparent,  rosy 
ig  he  appeared  as  a  phantom;  and  it  was 
hat  he  had  affected  filine  Ebsen  when  she 
m  for  the  first  time  behind  hi^  office  window, 
lat  same  acute,  consuming  glance,  that  same 

distorted  smile  on  the  lips  that  seemed  to 
5  same  mute  and  mourrtful  question : 
!deous,  is  it  not?" 

Bous !  It  was  despair  itself,  in  the  midst  of 
surroundings  of  luxury,  the  fixed  idea  that 
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had  tortured  him  since  his  childhood.     Marri: 
and  the  possession  of  the  woman   he   loved, 
for  a  time   cured  him.     As  if  reassured  by 
pretty  arm  leaning  on   his,   he  appeared  c^ 
where.     He  was  seen  at  church,  on  the  Be 
and   at  the   meetings  of  the   Consistory,  or 
whose  most  active  members  he  became.     He 
even  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  mayor  of  \ 
Port.     Then   suddenly   the  old  hypochondri 
turned  in  a  more  severe  form,  rendering  him 
timid  than  ever.     He  withdrew   from    everyt 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chiteau,  behind  the 
curtained  window  of  his   office.     There   wa< 
parently  no  change  in  the  prosperity  and  hari 
of  the  household.     He  was  still  deeply  in  love 
his  wife,  yielding  to  all  the  extravagant  capric 
the  Work :  she  gentle,  affectionate,  and  scrup 
—  when  he  went  away  or  returned — to  exten 
smooth    white    brow    for    his   caress,    and    t 
informed    of  the    movement  and    operatior 
business,  for  she  was   a  true  Lyonnaise,   at 
business-like  and  mystical. 

She  told  him  everything,  the  subject  of  her 
sermon,  the  number  of  souls  saved  from  sin  d 
the  week,  of  which  she  kept  an  account  in  a 
ledger.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  cloud  bet 
them,  a  secret  rupture,  as  it  were,  sometime 
parent  in  the  absent  responses  of  the  pooi 
formed  man,  or  in  the  fixed,  supplicating  gaze 
which  he  sought  to  find,  back  of  the  smiling 
ference  of  Jeanne,  some  sensitive  point  the 
might  touch.     And,  most  astonishing  in    oi 
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>he  never  asked  him  why  he  had  ceased 
ler  prayer-meetings  and  all  the  other  re- 
ices,  leaving  his  place  on  the  bench  of  the 
int,  even  on  the  three  great  Communion 
;  year.  She  seemed  to  avoid  an  expla* 
hun  it  adroitly,  with  the  double  instinct 
and  priest,  while  he  was  silent  from 
from  the  fear  of  seeing  a  shadow  darken 
face,  the  one  light  of  his  life, 
time,  Autheman  had  niade  up  his  mind 
>ut,  to  say  the  words  that  for  three  years 
stifling  him;  and  he  waited  therefore, 
and  down  the  flagstones,  or  leaning  over 
ade  to  watch  the  passing  trains, 
ning  express ! 

icralded  by  a  distant  trembling  of  the 
a  suction  which  blew  away  from  the 
eserted  track  the  broken  flowers  and 
Lches,  stripped  from  the  trees  during  the 
:he  previous  evening.  Before  the  pau- 
-e  was  a  lovely  bed  of  spring  flowers,  on 
vould  have  liked  to  throw  himself.  Oh ! 
m  the  dream  of  his  youth,  to  sleep  on 
his  cheek  on  the  rail,  —  that  horrible 
t  nothing  could  cure.  And  now  again, 
sd  far  over  the  balustrade,  he  was  seized 
rtigo,  a  supreme  temptation.  But  the 
Jready  disappeared  in  a  tornado,  with  a 
I  a  whistle,  a  lightning  flash  from  its  cop- 
j,  and  all  its  little  windows  looking  like 
)ng  one,  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  sparks, 
;ome  leaves,  carried  at  full  speed  by  the 
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wind  in  its  course.  Afterward  fliere  was  ator 
the  air,  a^  if  all  nature  were  arrested,  while 
fight  and  the  left  on  the  spotless  road  unfold 
shining  black  rails,  seeming  smaller  and  na 
as  they  receded. 

"  Madame  awaits  Monsieur  in  the  small  sc 

"  I  am  coming,"  answered  Autheman, 
voice  of  a  man  who  had  been  awaked,  all  p 
terrified,  from  a  horrible  nightniare. 

Ifi  a  small  salon  on  the  ground  floor,  whc 
fashiOrted  green  satin  furniture  dated  fn 
marriage  of  old  Mother  Autheman,  Jeanne 
dose  conference  with  Anne  de  Beuil,  whil 
same  time  breakfasting  on  a  large  bowl 
milk  that  stood  on  a  corner*  of  the  table,  c 
with  books  and  papers. 

'*  Remain,"  she  whispered  to  her  acoly 
upon  the  entrance  of  Autheman  had  stc 
leave  the  room ;  and  Jeanne,  lifting  her  lim 
to  her  husband*s  face,  greeted  him  with : 

"  Good  morning !  What  a  terrible  st< 
had  last  night !  " 

**  Terrible  indeed.  .1  Was  afraid  you  w 
alarmed.  I  wanted  to  reassure  you,  but  1 
of  your  room  was  locked  —  as  usual,"  h 
sadly,  in  a  lower  voice. 

She  did  not  hear  him,  and  continued  t 
versation,  which  his  entrance  had  interfupl 
ping  bits  of  bread  into  her  milk. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Anne  ?  " 

"  Unless  Birk  has  lied,"  replied  Anne  d 
in  her  coarse  voice.     "  Only,  the  marriage 
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e  months!     Oh  I   in  that  pase  wo  shaft 


>} 


uming  towitrd  Authemani  wJm^  ^$^  cyi^ 
ritatted  by  thp  presan^ce  of  a  thircl  person : 
I  your  paTjdoxi,  my  dear;  but  it  concerns 
g  of  a  soul,  filine  Ebsen,  that  young  girl 

I  told  yovi." 

cared  he  at  that  moment  About  £line 

le  I  "  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone»  with  i^ 
look>  but  it  WAS  evident  to  him  tha/t  she 
intend  to  hear;   then  suddenly:   "Welt. 
I.     I  am  going  .  ♦  ," 

I  single  gesture  of  her  slend^  haadi  she 
[lim  short,  as  if  by  a  bridge. 
,  I  have  ^.  commission  to  give  you,.  1$^ 
ready?''  she  askedi  turning  to  Anae  de 

julks  still,  but  she  will  go.'* 

;he  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  pap(&r  on  which 

ped  the  name  of  the  Work^  a  note  which 

aloud. 

tR  Child,  —  Next  Wednesday  Mistress  Watson 
her  public  testimony  to  the  Gospel.  We  ex- 
ve  a  most  profitable  meeting  on  that  occasion, 
,  59  Avenue  des  Temes.     I  count  on  seeing 


Affectionately, 

Yours  in  Christ, 
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Then  she  signed  her  name,  and  gave  the  1 
to  her  husband,  with  the  request  to  have  i1 
livered  that  very  morning.  She  also  gave 
several  other  commissions,  —  proofs  for  the  pr 
an  order  for  three  hundred  Bibles  and  as  i 
copies  of  Daily  Bread  the  timer  to  be  sent  to 
B  to  tune  the  harmonium  —  was  there  any 
more?    No,-  that  was  all. 

On  the  threshold  he  turned  with  a  loc 
regret  for  his  lost  interview.  He  wished  to  s 
but  dared  not  trust  himself  again,  and  hi 
away  furiously,  slamming  the  doors  behind 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  inquired 
de  Beiiil. 

Jeanne  shrugged  her  shoulders : 

"  The  same  thing  always."  She  added :  "  \ 
you  would  tell  J^gu  to  put  another  bolt  o 
door.     The  one  on  it  does  not  hold." 

"  Last  night's  storm,  no  doubt,"  said  An 
Beuil.     "  The  whole  house  rattled." 

And  they  looked  at  each  other,  their  face 
and  impassive. 
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Watson's  testimony. 

'RESIDE  an  omnibus  station  on  the  Avenue  des 
ernes,  Mme.  Ebsen  and  her  daughter  alighted 
nd  stepped  out  into  the  night.  They  turned 
side  into  an  artisan's  court,  on  which  a  large 
lass  tranparency,  bearing  the  words  Evangelical 
iallt  threw  a  vague  reddish  light,  like  that  which 
lickers  in  a  policeman's  lantern.  At  the  entrance 
>f  the  hall,  before  a  double  door  of  green  cloth, 
I  man  was  distributing  little  books,  tracts,  and 
lymns,  to  which  he  added  the  program  of  the 
evening's  meeting,  which  had  already  begun  when 
the  ladies  arrived. 

The  room  was  large  and  lofty,  —  a  workshop, 
which  had  been  recently  transformed  into  a  prayer- 
meeting  hall,  —  and  on  the  whitewashed  walls  and 
ceiling,  from  which  fell  an  occasional  crude  light 
from  a  gas  jet,  there  remained  the  dark  outlines 
of  the  furnace  chimney,  and  the  holes  made  by  the 
rack  for  the  implements.  Within  the  room  were 
ibout  forty  benches,  scarcely  half  of  which  were 
Occupied.  It  was  a  most  ill-assorted  assemblage, 
composed  of  a  few  well-dressed  old  women,  several 
strangers,  a  number  of  clerks  from  the  Autheman 
t>ank,  curiosity  seekers,  and  loungers  of  the  neigh- 
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borhood,  who  found  it  more  economical  to  dra 
on  a  bench  in  that  place  than  in  the  caf6.  Tl 
were,  besides,  several  workman's  blouses,  a  c 
siderable  number  of  street-sweepers,  from  wl 
trade,  more  than  any  other,  the  Lutheran! 
Paris  recruit  their  numbers,  five  or  six  sold 
with  closely  cropped  hair  and  scarlet  ears; 
finally,  a  few  tattered  old  churchyard  begj 
paid  so  nnch  an  hour,  with  vinous  faces,  ter 
and  bruti&h,  and  among  them  a  wretchedly 
wonaan,  with  a  crowd  of  silent  ragged  chl 
clinging  to  her,  eating  a  crust  of  bread. 

On  the  platform  stood  Anne  de  Beuil,  tail 
lank,  keeping  time  with  a  black  wooden  bat 
the  measure  of  a  hymn.     Erect  and  cold,  as  i 
Mme.  Autheman  sat  enthroned  in  a  large 
chair,  in  front  of  a  double  row  of  Evangelical 
fines  and  alpaca  pinafores  from  the  schools  of 
Sauveur,  each  one  holding  a  paper  containin 
hymns  of  the  evening,  which  made  a  white  fl 
ing  spot   gainst    all   that   background   of  1 
£line,  seated  in  the  back  of  the  room,  besid 
mother,  mechanically  opened  her  program, 
somely  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  containin 
following : 

MEETING  OF  THE   EVANGELIST  BABIES 

HALL  B,    59  AVENUE  DES  TEI 

Hymn  IV.    The  precious  blood  of  Jesus 
Washes  me  white  as  snow, 

2d.   Address.    The  indolence  of  the  Soul. 

BY   MM£.   J.    AUTH 
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thnony  of  young  Nicoias^  fixnn  the  scbopls  oif 
t-Sauveur. 

timony    of  Watson   of    Cardiff:    A  fHghi   in 

KN  XI.    Sinners,  flee  from  folly ; 

Turn  your  steps  toward  Canaan. 

lad  just  finished  deciphering  this  jargon, 
Dme  one  came  and  invited  her  and  her 
to  come  up  to  the  front  seat  This  was 
ly  flattering  to  Mme.  Ebsen's  vanity,  and 
I  very  proud  to  find  herself  among  the 
of  the  old  ladies  whose  carriages  she  had 
ore  the  door,  in  a  line  with  the  President-a 
omnibus  from  Port-Sauveur.  This  poor 
had  a  great  weakness  for  titles  and  wealth ; 
sat  up  straight  in  her  place,  spreading  her^ 
ter  silk  mantle,  and  casting  little  smiles  to 
t  and  left,  with  the  benign  air  of  a  board- 
o\  mistress  at  a  distribution  of  prizes, 
leltered  herself  against  her  mother,  em- 
d  to  find  herself  so  conspicuously  seated 
le  very  eye  of  the  President, 
lusic  had  just  ceased  abruptly,  as  all  their 
:losed.  There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet,  and 
±le  coughs  always  heard  in  an  audience 
itself  to  listen.  Mme.  Autheman  advanced 
Ige  of  the  platform,  her  black  hair  smoothly 
i  under  a  hat  of  first-class  make,  —  for  Saint 
rbids  women  from  praying  or  preaching 
covered  heads,  —  and  began  to  speak  of 
ine  of  faith,  of  the  universal  indolence  of 
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the  soul.  No  more  Christians  among  men 
women  of  the  present  day !  .  .  .  No  more  Strug 
gUng,  no  more  suffering,  no  more  dying  for  Christ 
They  think  they  have  done  their  duty  toward  him 
by  a  few  routine  observances,  by  prayers  mumbled 
from  the  lips,  by  a  few  easy  sacrifices  that  cost 
nothing  to  their  selfish  affections. 

]£line  recognized  in  the  depths  of  her  soul  that 
voice  which  had  once  before  so  stirred  her.  It 
was  cold,  but  penetrating  as  sharp  icicles. 

"  Her  words  are  meant  for  me,"  she  thought, 
and  she  was  vexed  with  herself  for  coming,  knowing 
the  dominating  influence  exercised  over  her  mind 
by  that  other  woman-mind. 

"No;  Jesus  does  not  want  any  of  this  lip 
service,  any  of  this  perfunctory  Christianity.  What 
he  demands  is  a  complete  renunciation  of  the 
splendors,  the  comforts,  and  the  affections  of  the 
world." 

Outside,  carriages  rolled  by,  mingling  their  din 
with  that  of  omnibus  bells,  tramway  horns,  and  the 
dull  squeaking  cadences  of  an  Auvergnats  bag- 
pipe. But  the  clamors  of  that  Babel  and  its 
faubourgs  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  Evangelist. 
They  troubled  her  no  more  than  the  mouse-like 
nibbling  of  the  poor  little  gamins  gnawing  their 
crusts  in  the  back  of  the  hall,  or  the  snores  that 
arose  from  a  few  of  those  indolent  souls. 

Standing  erect  and  calm,  drawing  with  one  hand 
her  pelerine  close  to  her  body,  with  the  other  hold- 
ing half-open  a  little  hymn-book,  she  continued  to 
preach'  the  severing  of  all   human   ties  and  the 
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onment  of  all  earthly  good>  closing  her 
5S  with  a  quotation  from  the  Bible : 
erily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  no  man  that 
eft  home,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or 
jr,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  niy  sake 
he  Gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive  an  hundred 

I  organ  and  the  hymns  began  once  more,  and 
refreshing  to  hear  m  that  atmosphere,  where 
;ry  air  seemed  to  stand  still,  after  the  fatigue 

long,  gloomy  discourse.  One  of  the  soldiers 
md  went  out  He  was  bored,  and  besides 
ndows  were  closed,  and  the  room  was  warm* 
hey  ought  to  lower  the  gas,"  said  stout  Mme;. 
I,  in  a  low  voice.  And  Lina  thought  she  was 
ring  her  mother,  when  she  replied  quickly, 
t  irritably:  i 

es,  yes,  it  is  in  the  Bible." 
Idenly,  from  the  platform  was  heard  the 
k  of  a  childish  voice,  speaking  in  a  plebeian 
his  lips  twisted  in  the  manner  of  a  ticket- 
in  a  theatre.  It  was  young  Nicolas,  from  the 
Is  of  Port-Sauveur.  Fifteen  years  bid,  with 
IT  cheeks,  sallow  complexion,  and  hair  wdl^ 
and  sleek,  he  rocked  backward  and  forward 

long  pinafore,  emphasizing  each  word  with 
esture  of  a  street  tough, 
lory  to  God!     I  am  washed  in  the  blood  of 

...  I  used  to  serve  the  devil,  and  my  black 
/allowed  in  iniquity.  .  .  .  No,  I  should  hevdr 
to  tell  you  the  enormity  of  my  sins." 

stopped  a  moment  for  want  of  breath,  and  it 
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seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  recount  hia 
detail.     Now,  as  before  coining  to  Port-Sau^ 
had  passed  two  years  at  La  Fetite-Roquftt^' 
audience  would  have  heard  some  stiff  ones, 
tunately,  he  passed  them  over. 

"  Now  all  is  glory  and  light  in  my  soul.   ]i 
has  rescued  me  from  the  sea  of  perdition, 
will  save  you  also,  if  you  call  to  him  for 
Sinners,  you  who    listen  to  me»   resist 
longer  ..." 

He  addressed  his  remarks  to  the  old  ladii|j 
the  front  seat,  with  a  knowing  smile  and  ci 
winks,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  his  former 
prisoners;  he  urged  them  "  to  flee  from  evil 
and  to  yield  themselves  to  Jesus,  whose  pr«c|| 
blood  will  wash  away  the  blackest  crimes  .  e 
Then,  rolling  his  shoulders,  with  his  head  thntst| 
ward  from  the  thin,  turtle-like  neck,  be  withdmri 
give  place  to  Watson  of  Cardiff. 

When  she  appeared,  a  rustle  of  exciteiw| 
agitated  the  hall,  as  at  the  entrance  of  the  || 
actress.  She  was  the  attraction  of  the  progm 
this  Watson,  and  in  the  President's  circle  a  "tB( 
mony"  had  been  long  anticipated.  Inline  recti 
nized  beneath  the  broad  brim  of  an  English  baoqf 
tied  with  wide  ribbons,  the  swollen,  tear-staiii( 
face  and  blood-shot  eyes  of  the  apparittpn  tif 
had  so  alarmed  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  t 
Mme.  Autheman.  This  morning,  doubtless,  sk 
had  been  made  to  repeat  her  "  testimony,"  at  d& 
price,  Lina  could  imagine,  of  much  anguish. 

'*  She  still  sulks,  but  she  will  go !  "     Of  cooise 
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rouse  her.    T^^a  ther^  had  come  a  womani  who 
ud : 

"  Watsoni  ari^e  J^nd  wcjep  oo  more.  What  has 
ippeaecj  ia  Jhe  (iFst  warning  from  the  Father,  a 
mishment  for  having  given  all  your  hewt  ti> 
jthly  affectipns,  for  H  is  written:  Lov^  n^K  It 
is  first  w^rnittg  i^  not  sttflSteient,  the  Father  will* 
nd  another^  H^  will  take  your  husband  and 
)ur  two  remaining  children.  He  will  strike  you: 
iceasingly  unUl  y<)u  understand." 
Watson  ask^d ;  "What  must  I  do?  '• 
•'  RePjOun,^:^  the  world  and  work  for  the  Divine; 
[aster.  Thi^r^  are  millions  of  soub  who  from, 
[nprance  are  sf^rving  the  devil.  Go  and  deliver 
lem,  Qfirry  tbemi  the  salvation  of  thu  Gospel.  Th^ 
fe  of  yQiK  ffMPaily  will  be  spared  only  at  that 
ric^/' 

"I  will  go,"  said  Wataon;  and,  profitiag  by  tib« 
ibse^ce  of  h^r  husband,  ^^  guardian-in-chief  of  the 
ightbpu^  at  (^ajrdiff,  and  on  duty  there  half  of 
ivery  month, -rrr,  one  Flight,  while  her  Ijttle  ones 
slept,  she  left  her  hoine.  Oh,  that  night  of  her  de- 
parture, that  last  night  of  watching  beside  the  two 
little  cots,  where  rested  her  darlings  in  innocent, 
peaceful  slei^pl  The  despairing  clinging  tp*  those 
'ittle  hands,  to  those  little  arms  outstretched  in  the 
abandon  of  sleep,  with  the  caregsingi  grace  of  child- 
Wd!  What  farewells  were  thpse!  How  many 
•^ata  shp  had  shed!  They  flowed  again,  even 
low,  aa  5h^  ^poke,  frpm  the  memory  of  ft  all,  an4 
^ou-ed    like   devopring    lava,    down    the    hollow 

-he^ks;  of  the  poor  face.    But,  with  God's  help* 
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Watson  had  triumphed  over  the  snares  of  the  Evil 
Spirit,  and  now  she  is  in  harmony  with  Jesus. 
Happy,  oh,  so  happy,  her  heart  overflowing  with 
joy !  Watson  of  Cardiff  is  saved.  Glory  to  God 
in  the  Highest!  Saved  by  the  grace  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ !  And,  at  the  command  of 
her  superiors,  she  will  go  and  proclaim  the  love  of 
Jesus,  singing  and  prophesying,  even  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountain. 

It  was  horrible,  the  contrast  between  this  living 
despair,  with  features  tear-swollen  and  convulsed, 
and  this  mystic  Hosanna,  endeavoring  to  soar 
away  into  ecstasy,  as  she  billed  and  cooed  her 
"  delicious,  very  delicious,"  —  like  a  poor,  wounded 
bird,  with  bleeding  wings,  singing  its  death  song. 
Her  testimony  finished,  she  remained  standing  in 
the  same  spot,  unconscious,  as  if  hypnotized,  mov- 
ing her  lifeless  lips  in  inaudible  prayer. 

"  Take  her  away,"  said  Mme.  Autheman,  while, 
amidst  the  uproar  of  the  excited  hall,  the  organ 
began  to  play,  and  the  choir  to  sing : 

Sinners,  flee  from  folly ; 

Turn  your  steps  toward  Canaan. 

Every  one,  in  truth,  seemed  eager  to  flee,  to  es- 
cape from  that  stifling,  unnatural  atmosphere.  On 
coming  into  the  air  everybody  drew  a  long  breath; 
and  it  seemed  strange  to  see  once  more  the  noisy 
sidewalks,  the  crowds  gathered  about  the  tram- 
ways and  omnibuses,  the  avenues  filled  with  car- 
riages rolling  toward  the  Bois  this  lovely  Sunday 
evening,   under   the   brilliant   electric   lights  that 
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shone  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  blinding^  ihfe 
borses  and  making  the  theatre  bills  and  shop  signs 
^  legible  as  if  it  had  been  broad  daylight 

Greatly  delighted  by  the  success  of  her  daughter, 
uid  the  compliments  bestowed  on  Mme.  Autheman 
for  having  secured  such  an  intelligent  assistant, 
Mme.  Ebsen  tried  to  talk  to  £line  and  to  make 
ier  voice  heard  above  the  jolts  of  the  omnibus 
ind  the  racket  of  the  wheels  on  the  streets ;  but  the 
i^ung  girl,  Seated  far  back  in  the  vehicle,  did  not 
utter  ten  wotds  during  the  long  ride  from  the 
Avenue  des  Temes  to  the  Luxembourg. 

"  I  declare,  Linette,  it  was  wonderful  to  trans- 
late offhand  like  that.  Lorie  would  have  been 
very  proud,  if  he  had  heard  you.  But  how  warm 
it  was  in  there !  And  say,  that  Watson  ...  It 
was  dreadful,  all  the  same  .  .  .  what  she  did  .  .  . 
to  leave  her  husband  and  children.  .  .  .  Do  you 
believe  it  possible  that  God  commands  people  to 
do  such  things  ?  " 

Her  tone,  expressed  all  that  she  thought,  but 
dared  not  say,  of  the  absurdity,  the  cruelty  of  th^at 
strange  service,  and,  but  for  the  unresponsive  face 
of  filine,  with  whom,  somehow,  she  did  not  feel  as 
tnuch  at  ease  as  usual,  she  would  have  concluded 
by  saying  that  "  it  was  all  tomfoolery."  Instinct- 
ively she  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  sought  her  child's 
liand,  which  was  cold  and  heavy. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dearie  ?  You  are  chilly. 
Raise  the  window." 

"No,  no,  leave  it  alone,"  said  £line  in  a  low 
iroice,  for  the  first  time  in  her  Hfe  irritated  by  the 
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talkativeness  and  affectionate  babbling  of  her 
mother.  Besides,  she  was  annoyed  fay  Ihis  omoi^ 
bus  with  its  Sunday  crowd,  impatient  wHh  tke 
people  brushing  against  her  as  they  got  in  and 
out  the  vehicle,  the  triviality  of  their  dull,  expressioih 
less  faces  half  visible  in  the  gl6om.  And,  leanrng 
her  elbow  against  the  window-sill,  she  tried  to  iso- 
late herself,  and  to  experience  again  the  taiotioik 
she  had  so  recently  felt 

But  what  was  the  matter  ivith  Paris  this  eveniog 
this  Paris  in  which  she  had  chanced  to  be  boni» 
and  which  she  loved  as  her  own  native  land?  b 
the  heavy  atmosphere,  foul  from  ill*^melling  gutters, 
there  swarmed  crowds  of  drunken  carousers,  starved 
children  crying  for  bread,  and  slatternly  womes 
gossiping  on  the  doorsteps.  Farther  on,  the  lux- 
ury of  the  residence  quarters,  the  cafi^s  overflowing 
with  men  and  women  continually  nioving  in  £ind 
out  in  the  wan  light  of  the  gas  jets,  saddened  her 
still  more.  It  was  like  a  masked  ball  where  the 
music  is  not  heard,  or  a  whirl  of  giddy  flies,  buzz- 
ing in  the  sunshine  around  the  Tree  of  Death. 
Oh,  what  a  rich  harvest  of  souls  was  there! 
What  a  joy  it  would  be  to  give  the  Saviour  all 
these  gleaned  from  sin !  And  as  this  thought  re- 
turned to  her,  as  it  had  done  awhile  ago  on  the 
platform,  she  felt  a  sweet  and  overpowering  ex- 
altation of  soul. 

.  ..It  was  raining  now,  and  an  equinoctial  storm  was 

•ing  the  avenue,  filling  every  transfer  station 

with  a  frightened  bedraggled  crowd, 

1  drowned  ants.     Mme.  Ebsen  was 
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^l^ep,  toothed  by  the  motion  of  the  omnibus^ 
^r  kindly  fdte  nodding  over  her  bonhet  ^ti'ingi. 
^Uile  thought  of  the  narrowness  and  selfUhtiess 
f  tkeir  lives.  Had  she  any  right  to  be  contempt-^ 
Otts  tbward  others?  What  more  or  what  bettdr 
^d  she  done  than  they?  How  childish  and  shbrt- 
i^hted  ^vefi  the  good  she  had  attempted !  Did 
lot  God  t^uif^  something  mote  of  her?  Whkt 
r  she  had  wearied  him  by  her  indolence  dnd  in- 
tiflfer^ntle?  He  had  already  warned  her^  a^  he 
ltd  warMd  Wa/teon,  by  taking  away  poor  Grand^ 
nothei*  suddenly,  and  without  giving  her  time  to 
'epenl  What  if  he  should  strike  still  closer  to  her 
leart.  Her  mothefl  What  if  her  motheri  tdo* 
ihould  di^  stiddenly! 

This  agonizing  thought  tortured  her  thi'ough  all 
fike  iiight. 

The  impression  of  that  evening,  instead  of  be- 
coming more  dim  as  the  days  went  by,  lost  in  the 
busy  turtent  of  her  life,  grew  and  deepened  within 
liet,  haunting  her  even  during  her  lessons  in  those 
friendiy,  lu:Kuriou6  homes  where  she  taught  English 
ind  German  to  the  children  whose  mothers  had 
>eett  i/ittiQ.  Ebsen's  pupils.  In  spite  of  thd  cordial 
welcome  With  which  she  was  received,  and  die  ea^e 
ind  comfort  so  congenial  to  her  i^finod  tadt6s, 
iline  now  became  wearied  at  the  study  table  lined 
irith  little  curly  blond  heads,  rising  over  broad 
English  collars  and  jerseys  decorated  with  red 
lichord.  The  repeated  questions  and  heiedlesstless 
f  dl  those  little  people  interrupted  hef  reveries 
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and  worried  her,  and  she  came  to  the  condusioi 
that,  like  Henriette  Briss,  her  work  was  stultifying] 
and  beneath  her  capabilities.  And  the  parentsli 
What  coarse,  frivolous  souls  were  the  men  I  Andi 
the  women,  what  itagires  for  the  display  of  trinketii 
and  ornaments! 

The  Baroness  Gerspach,  a  good-hearted  person, 
oh  dear,  yes;  but  so  empty-headed,  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  her  husband's  stables,  —  he  kept  a  racing 
stud,  —  always  preoccupied  in  choosing  an  effect- 
ive name  for  the  filly  he  had  just  started,  or  is 
some  remedy  —  powder  or  pomade  —  for  that 
unfortunate  skin-disease,  the  Autheman  malady, 
which  returned  with  every  change  of  season,  just 
as  it  used  to  do  at  boarding-school,  when  she  was 
only  Deborah  Becker. 

When  the  lesson  was  finished,  therefore,  filine 
hurried  away,  offering  some  excuse  to  avoid 
staying  to  breakfast,  and  preferring  a  cake  and 
glass  of  ice-water  taken  in  haste  at  the  pastry- 
cook's counter,  to  those  elegant  repasts  of  rare 
meats  and  port  wines,  where  the  thick-lipped  Baron, 
with  his  coarse  laugh,  joked  her  in  his  dull  way 
about  her  marriage  plans. 

She  felt  more  at  ease  at  the  Countess  d'Arlot's, 
the  little  hdul  in  the  Rue  V^zelay.  It  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  Barnabites  convent,  and  the  very  walls 
and  draperies  of  the  dwelling  seemed  saturated  with 
an  odor  of  incense  and  sanctity.  Behind  all  this 
luxury  and  calm  there  lay  a  woman's  great  sorrow, 
<tt  domestic  drama  with  which  ;filine  was  well  ac- 
'quainted;  for  young  g^rls  in  her  social  position  are 
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I  initiated  into  the  sad  realities  of  life.  Married 
ome  years  to  a  man  to  whom  she  was  deeply 
:hed,  the  Countess  one  day  received  a  mar- 
J  visit  from  a  niece,  an  orphan,  whom  she  had 
*d  in  her  home,  and  discovered  the  proof — 
what  a  brutal,  audacious  proof!  an  embrace,  a 
a  sudden  entrance  into  the  room  —  that  this 
ig  girl  had  been,  and  still  was,  her  husband's 
ress. 

1  account  of  the  world's  judgment,  and  of  the 
2Ct  in  which  her  name  was  held,  but  eapecially 
lie  sake  of  her  daughter,  whom  she  could  not 
to  have  known  as  the  child  of  a  woman  sep- 
id  from  her  husband,  Mme.  d'Arlot  avoided 
upture,  and  preserved  the  appearance  of  a 
id  household,  with  such  politeness  and  con- 
ation as  enemies  compelled  to  live  under  the 
J  roof  owe  to  each  other.  But  she  never  for- 
and  she  never  forgave,  and  as  a  solace  to  her 
\  abandoned  herself  to  a  morbid  and  passion- 
levotion  to  religion,  leaving  to  the  care  of 
rnesses  her  child,  who  had  already  begun  to 
e  many  things  from  this  abandonment,  and 
ie  litfle  eyes  at  meals  often  strayed  with 
;ss,  subtle  curiosity  from  that  over-polite 
r  to  that  silent  mother. 
>w  many  times  Mme.  Ebsen  and  filine  had 
to  each  other  that  the  poor  Countess  would 
done  better  to  bestow  less  of  her  time  on 
:hes,  and  give  it  to  the  care  of  her  child  and 
tome,  and  that  her  duties  of  wife  and  mother 
d  certainly  prove  quite  as  consoling  and  much 
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less  barren  than  her  perpetual  knee-bendiiig.  BttI 
now  £line  understood  her,  and  no  longer  re* 
proached  her  for  her  exaggerated  devodon,  biat 
only  that  this  devotion  had  been  so  selfish  urf 
unproductive,  her  personal  sorrow  always  dominat- 
ing in  her  outpourings  to  God.  What  a  differeftoe 
between  her  religious  devotion  and  the  zeal  of  t 
Jeanne  Autheman,  the  renunciation  of  a  Wataoa? 
"  Which  way  are  you  going,  Lina?  I  wiU  drilFe 
yx>u/'  Mme.  d'Arlot  said,  after  the  lesson;  dnd 
seated  in  her  easy,  comfortable  carriage,  tlie 
Countess,  always  nursing  her  sorrow  and  clingiig 
to  it,  would  give  herself  up  to  one  of  those  dis- 
heartening confidences  with  which  women  so  oftei 
exhaust  and  sadden  one  another.  She  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  that  child,  already  full  of  dift* 
quiet,  a  distaste  and  contempt  for  life,  the  wift- 
drawal  from  all  its  evanescent  pleasured  for  that 
which  endures  throughout  eternity.  Sometimes 
they  stopped  and  entered  a  church.  !]£line  felt  no 
scruple  in  doing  so,  Protestant  churches  remaia- 
ing  closed  during  the  week,  and  ^11  places  of 
prayer  having  an  atmosphere  of  mysticism  which 
is  pleasing  to  religious  temperaments.  In  the 
deserted  church  of  Saint-Clotilda  she  was  better 
able  to  collect  her  thoughts  and  examine  herself 
before  God  than  she  was  on  Sunday,  during 
the  unfeeling,  conventional  service  in  the  Rue 
Chauchat. 

of  the  surprises  of  Paris  is  this  Scandinavian 

the  very  heart  of  the  Quartier  Mont-* 

iwo  steps  from  the  Hdtel  des  Veates.    On 
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^fvtxg  the  Boutevkrd  des  ItaUais,  notHin|f  is  more 
rtlmg  than  to  find  oneself  suddenly  in  the  cold 
3t  falling  from  an  arched  Viult,  oiie  half  of 
ich  is  glass,  in  tlie  presehce  of  a  t>astor  in  a 
g  Uack  gown,  preaching  in  a  harsh^  guttural 
lect.  His  wo^rds  roll  through  the  stone  edifice, 
1  reboiind  feigainst  tiife  missive  peWs,  upon  which 
women  with  white  throats  and  h^avy  blond 
its,  and  it^bust^  square-shouldered  men,  k  ^ole 
>ny  of  Danes^  Nohvegians,  and  Swedes,  wi1& 
zling  complejcions,  clelir  eyes,  afid  beiatxis  like 
gdds  of  the  North*  Theilr  names  at^  all  in^ 
bed  in  the  ''  book  of  die  Scandihaviadd  '^  in  the 
(6  de  la  R6gence^  and  the  bakefs  of  the  Rue 
tit<-Hoiior6  bake  a  special  kind  of  brtod  fbt 
tB,  made  of  rye  ftour  and  hoh^y. 
'or  many  years  this  place  had  been  to  £line  a 
t  of  deHcious  repose,  and  the  hour  that  she 
ded  there  on  Suhday,  accompanying  dn  the 
an  those  Danish  hymns  that  spoke  to  her  bf 
unknown  Fatherland,  had  filled  her  with  delight 
dayi  however,  she  played  inattentively.  What 
asufe  dould  God  take  in  those  rhapsodies,  sung 
a  dommoi&pliaGe,  mechatiical  way  by  indifferent 
ces?  It  was  just  such  perfunctory  Christianity 
this,  with  its  routine  services  and  its  chilly  faith, 
t  was  so  Revolting  to  Mme.  Autheman.  In  Japan 
y  have  praying-machines  which  are  wound  up, 
i  unroll  their  prayers,  something  after  the  fashion 
htiidy-gufdies.  The  one  is  quite  as  capable  as 
I  Otber  of  touching  the  hearts  of  men. 
\nd  those  coquettish  young  girls,  twisting  th^ir 
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pretty  bodies  this  way  and  that,  their  sp 
waving  hair  falling  over  their  shoulden 
gleams  of  silver  like  the  foam  of  a  cascade,  - 
have  no  other  thought,  even  in  this  sacred 
than  of  dress  and  vanities.  See  them  ob< 
one  another,  envying  one  another,  out  • 
corners  of  their  eyes  I  And  the  kindly, 
dames,  with  their  frank,  open  faces, — true  "  j 
heads,"  as  they  call  the  Danes  in  Germ 
bowing  to  one  another  and  inviting  their 
to  abundant  dinners  and  teas  before  they  i 
out  of  the  church  I  Even  to  the  sexton,  < 
like  a  butler,  with  his  sleepy,  unruffled  air,  1 
out  his  butterfly  net  at  the  end  of  a  long  \ 
the  collection ;  even  to  Pastor  Birk,  with  1: 
curled,  holding  his  head  on  one  side, 
greedy,  languishing  glances  among  the  coi 
tion,  and  ogling  after  service  the  young  gi 
would  have  the  largest  dowries !  Ever 
about  her,  and  in  all  those  people,  filine 
nized  that  indolence  of  the  soul,  spreadi 
mould  on  the  pediments  of  the  temple,  li 
on  the  iron  bars  of  the  gate  without.  An( 
on  returning  home,  she  saw  old  Aussan 
his  little  orchard,  busy  with  watering-pot  oi 
ing-shears,  even  he,  in  spite  of  so  many 
o^  his  orthodoxy  and  zeal,  in  spite  of  the  st 
of  his  life,  the  firmness  of  his  faith,  —  Aus: 
cher,  the  Dean  of  the  church,  —  < 
to  her  contaminated,  like  all  the 
eld  Indolence  of  the  soul !  Int 
I: 
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ese  troubles  of  the  young  girl,  of  this  slow 
tion  into  her  soul  of  a  fixed  idea,  no  one 
lier    had    the   slightest   suspicion.      Mme. 

overcome  with  joy  at  this  approaching 
e,  which  exceeded  her  dearest  wishes, — 
ighter  to  stay  with  her,  and  a  son-in-law  in 
\^ernment, — was  already  occupied  in  the 
)ld  arrangements  and  trousseau.     It  was  in 

£line  to  say :  "  Do  not  be  in  such  haste. 
3  plenty  of  time."  The  mother,  paying  no 
n  to  the  lack  of  animation  in  the  fiancJe^  — 
herself  made  a  common-sense  marriage,  — 
d  through  her  cupboards,  unfolded  sheets, 
[  among  a  lot  of  old  relics  the  jewelry  she 
jive  her  daughter,  —  a  brooch,  containing 
lit  of  her  father,  a  string  of  pearls,  one 
e  ornaments  mounted  in  filigree  worn  in 
n  countries;  she  measured  laces,  combin- 
cing,  and  trying  to  save  the  best  parts. 

now,  Linette.      I   have   enough   for  the 

If  we   could    only  find  some  to  match 

neck.     It  would  be  splendid  to  have  your 

J  gowii  trimmed   with  Brussels  lace." 

she  searched  the  shops,  to  lay  in  a  supply 

ehold  linen,  for  the  two  families  were  to 

;ether,  and  she  could  not  count  on  much 

ce  from   the   lower  floor.     She  had  gone 

lere  one  day  to  make  an  examination  with 

re,  and  to  see  what  was  lacking ;   and,  well ! 

like   those  new  countries  of  which  Lorie 

Much  room,  and  everything  to  be  done ! 

ith    well-managed   economy,   with    Lina's 
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tains  evenly  drawn,  the  brasses  shining  on 
table,  the  chairs  in  their  places,  with  their 
some  guipure  scarfs.     But  what  a  sight  she  was,! 
that  old  worn  house-gown  and  that  every-day 
Mon  Tieuf  Mon  Tieul  And  Linette  not  yet  he 
either. 

"  We  can  do  without  her,"  said  Mme.  Aut 
man,  whose  calm  smile  was  as  striking  a  contra^ 
to  the  Danish  woman's  agitation  as  her  quiet  M 
stylish  costume  of  silk  and  jet  to  the  shabby  govNi 
of  the  good  woman. 

"  Madame,  you  come  perhaps  for  the  Commn 
ions  ?  £line  has  not  quite  tinished  them.  Tb 
dear  little  girl  has  only  her  evenings."  And  wit 
that  she  launched  forth  on  the  busy  life  of  b 
child,  —  her  lectures,  her  lessons,  her  obstinacy 
wishing  to  do  everything  herself. 

**  As  she  always  says :  You  have  worked  enou| 
Mamma,  you  must  rest  now.  Ah  I  she  is  but 
child,  you  see.  ..." 

This  "  you  see,"  emphasized  by  two  big  tea 
expressed  more  than  the  words  she  was  seeking 
find,  and  which  the  banker's  wife  seemed  also 
search  in  all  the  corners  of  the  little  salon,  wh 
her  keen  eyes  were  examining  very  minutely. 

"  How  much  does  your  daughter  make  by 
lessons?"    she    inquired,    when   the   mother  I 
stopped  talking. 

"  Oh !  that  depends,  Madame." 
■    There  v    re  dull  seasons,  when  her  pupils  w 

^tering-places  or  the  seashore,    or 
^•4iomes.     £line  had  always  refu 
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itartions  to  go  with  them,  for  she  was  un- 
:o  leave  her  mother  alone.  In  fact,  she 
:  examining  their  little  accounts.  This 
vould  amount  to  ttiore  than  four  thousand 

1  give  her  double  that  amount  if  she  will 
erself  to  our  schools.  ♦  •  •" 
ivas  said  Carelessly,  uttered  with  the  in- 
e  of  a  millionaire.  Mme.  Ebsen  was  daz- 
ight  thousatid  francs!  What  a  windfall 
Ittle  household !  But  upon  reflection,  she 
think  it  would  be  possible.  She  would 
give  up  all  the  charming  relations  with 
nds,  the  d'Arlots,  the  Baroness,  on  whom 
unted  for  Lorie's  advancement.  Her 
•  would  never,  she  was  sure,  consent  to  it, 
Autheman  then  urged  the  fi^tigue  that 
d  to  endure,  and  the  danger  for  a  young 
ty  girl  in  beating  about  Paris  alone,  while, 
came  to  her,  she  would  send  her  coup6  for 
y  morning.  Finally,  after  insisting,  the 
:6nsented  to  three  days  in  the  week.  They 
I  the  terms  and  the  hours.  Elline  would 
t  at  Port-Sauveur,  and  return  before  dark, 
rase,  if  she  should  be  detained*  there  was 
F  room  at  the  chdteau. 
Ebsen  cried  out  with  indignation : 
no,  the  idea !  I  should  never  close  my 
[  did  not  know  my  little  one  was  by  my 

ther  brought  the  conversation  to  an  end 

J  to  leave. 

10 
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"Do  you  love  your  child  very  much?"  sie' 
asked  gravely. 

"  Yes,  very  much  indeed,"  answered  the  mother,^ 
unconsciously  affected  by  the  serious  tone  of  that  1 
strange  question.  **  My  child  is  all  I  have  in  thcl 
world.  We  have  never  been  separated,  and  wc 
shall  never  be  separated." 

"  She  is  going  to  be  married,  however." 

"Oh,   yes,    but  we   shall   always   be  togethcLj 
That  was  the  first  condition." 

They  reached  the  landing. 

**  I  have  been  told  that  Monsieur  Lorie  is  not 
the  true  Church,"  observed  Mme.  Autheman, 
hand  on  the  balustrade,  and  without  seeming 
attach  much  importance  to  the  question, 
mother,  descending  the  steps  behind  her,  wasi] 
slightly  embarrassed  to  find  a  reply,  knowing,  as] 
she  did,  the  lady's  opinions.  To  be  sure,  M.  Lori< 
did  not  belong  .  .  .  But  the  marriage  would  take 
place  in  the  temple.  Oh,  yes;  filine  had  insisted 
upon  that. 

"  I  bid  you  good-bye,  Madame  .  .  ."  said  the 
banker's  wife,  abruptly;  and  when  Mme.  Ebscn, 
all  out  of  breath,  her  cap-strings  flying,  reached 
the  door,  the  coup^  had  started  at  full  speed,  and 
her  simple  vanity  was  flattered  that  this  visit 
had  brought  to  her  door,  in  sight  of  the  whole 
astonished  street,  such  a  splendid  equipage. 
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IX. 

ON  THE  HILI^TOP. 

Erikshald,  near  Christiania. 

dear  filine,  I  have  followed  your  advice,  I 
to  tear  myself  away  from  that  life  of  bondage 
he  bit  of  bread  1  gained  seemed  so  hardly 
since  my  body  is  too  feeble  to  carry  out  the 
ny  soul,  and  I  am  compelled  to  vegetate  out- 
Us  of  my  beloved  convent,  while  the  flames  of 
ry  still  burn  within  me,  I  have  endeavored  to 
pure  flame  in  the  recesses  of  my  native  fiord, 

Norwegian   sea  that   I   have  not  seen  for 

ure  with  the  Princess  ?  Oh !  sudden  and 
St  as  I  might  have  expected  in  a  person  so 
While  passing  through  Buda-Pesth,  I  met  a 
ipanion  of  Kossuth,  a  true  patriot,  who  had 
the  deepest  poverty,  but  who  was  dignified 
beneath  his  rags,  a  hero,  a  saint.  To  assist 
t  the  same  time  to  express  the  respect  and 
bich  I  held  him,  I  invited  him  to  sit  beside 
able  d^hdte.  What  a  scandal !  All  the  ladies 
the  table,  refusing  to  eat  with  a  beggar,  —  as  if 
Master,  who  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor,  had 
times  given  us  the  example  of  holy  humility; 
idignant  of  all  was  the  Princess,  who,  in  spite 
ension  to  liberal  Christianity,  is  imbued  with 
cracy  of  her  class  and  race.     After  a  violent 
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quarrel,  she  abandoned  me  without  a  penny  in  1 
in  which  I  was  entirely  unknown,  and  I  was  ot 
appeal  to  our  consul  for  a  certificate  of  indij 
order  to  be  sent  back  to  my  own  country.  This 
ation  of  my  vow  of  poverty  would,  however,  1 
me  calm  and  serene,  had  i  but  found  here  th 
coveted. 

Ah !  My  fiiend.  .  .  . 

Upon  my  arrival,  it  was  at  first  a  real  pleasu 
again  the  little  village  by  the  sea,  with  its  woodei 
its  belfiry  overlooking  the  water,  like  a  watch-tc 
church,  having  for  stained-glass  windows  only  t 
blue  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  the  cemetery, 
grown  with  weeds,  its  tombstones  crowded  toge 
tumbling  over  one  another,  as  if  they  had  beei 
down  by  the  waves  and  the  wind  of  the  deep.  ^ 
ful  spot  in  which  to  pray  and  dwell  in  God,  if  < 
not  disturbed  at  every  moment  by  the  wickedi 
stupidity,  the  foolish  chatter  of  the  poor  huma 
that  browse  there.  No  reflection  of  the  light  of 
in  those  eyes,  nor  a  thought  of  the  life  to  come, 
low  wall  of  the  cemetery  children  play  and  roi 
housewives  seated  there  also,  sharpening  their  mi 
tongues  as  they  sew;  and  on  Sunday  evening 
girls  disturb  the  peace  of  the  dead  with  profan 
running  in  and  out  among  the  graves,  stirring  w 
frivolous  skirts  the  intermingled  shadows  of  the 
so  weirdly  elongated  in  the  moonlight.  But  wha 
seen  at  home  saddens  me  still  more. 

The  reception  given  me  by  ray  old  parents 

\      (ral  was  OAost  affectionate.     A  tender  recolle 

So}}citu4€S  of  other  days,  for  the  child  who 

ji  ,  interested  and  astonished  my  fat 

y  sought  to  find  in  my  words,  n 
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mj  lightest  action  aomethmg  of  my  former  chiidbh 
But,  as  they  became  accustomed  to  my  presence 
esumed  their  daily  habits,  I  savr  that  tbdy  imd  failed 
id  that  which  they  sought,  while  on  my  side  the 
ation  was  eren  broader.     Who  kas  chaoged,  thejr 

r  fadier  is  a  carpenter,  obliged^  in  tfiit  of  his  ad^' 
;d  9!ge,  to  work  far  his  Hring*  He  buMs  tiiose 
^  with  birch-bark  roofs,  that  tremble  beneath  the 
It  of  the  winter  snows ;  he  also  makes  the  coffins  of 
parish,  but  without  a  pious  thought  in  the  accon>» 
Euent  of  his  sad  duty.  He  beguiles  liis  itaak  by  sing* 
oarse  songs^  and  seeks  to  forget  it  in  those  gloomy 
ictions  that  bring  teans  to  the  eyes  of  90  many 
en.  He  always  keeps  a  big  yellow  bottle  among  the 
ings  under  his  work-bench.  My  mother  at  first 
[>laiQed,  then  implored  him  not  to  drink,  but,  Tt> 
id  ty  Imital  hands,  she  has  bent  h^n^sXh.  the  insults 
the  blows.  The  insidious  poison  of  drcmnstances 
infiltrated  mto  her  soul  also,  destroying  the  seaase 
le.  ^fow  she  is  no  longer  a  wife,  a  mother ;  she  is 
Te,  without  <lignity<. 

know  that  I  wound  you  hy  these  confessions*  that 
consider  my  clairvoyance  as  impious.  But,  as  I 
so  often  told  you,  Eline,  I  have  long  since  risen 
e  earthly  things,  and,  bom  a  second  time  in  God,  I 
fy  myself  for  having  lost  all  human  sentimfent  Hear 
ineuemeni  of  this  don>estic  drama.  Yesterday  mom- 
«^hen  I  was  shut  up  in  my  little  room,  -*-  a  sort  of 
cut  cell  with  its  plain  wooden  furniture,  —  where  I 
ofifoge  at  all  times  to  pray,  write,  and  meditate,  and 
keel,  O  Jesus,  before  thy  cross,  the  Guide  of  souls,  I 
1  my  father  (the  partitions  are  so  thin)  ask  my 
er  brutally  what  I  had  come  there  for,  since  I  did 
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the  birds  were  singing  as  a   good-night  to  Ai 
setting  sun. 

"  See  there !  Monsieur  Aussandon  has  his  grand 
children  with  him  to-day.  It  must  be  rather  fatigu 
ing  for  the  poor  man.  .  .  .  Madame  Aussandon  i 
away  from  home.  I  hear  that  the  Major  is  goifi 
to  be  married." 

A  pure  invention  of  the  good  lady's  was  th 
marriage,  to  try  and  discover  whether,  by  chanc 
£line  did  not,  deep  down  in  her  heart,  retain  a  litl 
sentiment  for  him.  For  some  days  she  had  bei 
so  cold  toward  Lorie.  But  when  to  the  innoce 
glance  of  the  mother  £line  responded  with 
"  Ah  !  Indeed  ?  "  of  frank  indifference^  she  km 
it  could  not  be  that. 

Then  Mme.  Ebsen  tormented  herself  still  mo 
She  scrutinized  those  lovely  eyes,  around  whi 
bluish  rings  had  appeared,  and  her  face  growi 
shaurp  and  thin,  and  losing  all  its  fresh,  youth 
roundness.  Evidently,  something  extraordini 
was  the  matter  with  her  little  girl.  She  ende 
ored  to  question  her  about  the  days  she  pasj 
at  Port-Sauveur,  her  hours  for  class-work  c 
recreation. 

**  As  you  say,  the  school  is  quite  near  the  chftte 
and  you  go  only  from  one  to  the  other?  You 
not  have  enough  exercise,  dearie.  Five  hours  in 
class-room,  with  no  relaxation,  are  too  exhausti 
But  you  have  been  to  the  lock,  at  least,  to 
Maurice  ?  " 

No,  she  had  not  been  there.  Then  Mme.  Eb 
launched  forth  in  sympathetic  lamentations  ab 
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)r  little  fellow.  He  seemed  to  be  a  little 
:d  in  the  midst  of  all  the  joy  and  the 
\  preparations. 

father  thinks  it  an  advantage  for  him  to 
down  there,  on  account  of  his  naval  studies, 
2ed,  I  do  not  see  what  he  can  learn  there. 
r  daughter,  how  much  good  you  are  going 
1  that  family!  What  a  noble  duty  for  a 
d  serious  woman  like  yourself!  " 
serious,  in  truth,  since  nothing  could  arouse 
m  that  torpor  of  indifference  or  fatigue^ 
leld  her  at  the  table,  ^en  after  the  meal 
shed,  gazing  far  away  beyond  the  cluster 
,  at  the  same  point  in  the  golden  sky,  ia 
-ending  reverie. 

us  go  out  a  little,  girlie.     Do  you  not  want 
le  evening  is  so  lovely.    We  will  get  Fanny 
)  down." 
at  first  refused,  but  yielded  to  her  mother's 

iS. 

y  well  ...  if  you  wish  it.     Let  us  g^^"  she 
in  a  tone  as  if  she  had  made  a  reaokitioa^ 
le  to  a  serious  decision, 
lese  beautiful  summer  evenings  the  flower- 

of  the   Luxembourg,  all  that  side  whiclL 

the  old  nursery  garden,  whose  shrubbery^ 

etained,  resembles  —  with  its  flower-beds,. 

mese    clematis,   twisting    in    festooms    its 

and  purple  bell  flowers,  its  clusters  of 
and  hot-house  cacti,  its  statues  of  dazzling^ 
5s  —  a  verdant  and  beautiful  park,  freshly' 
d  for  the   comfort  of   the  promenaders.. 
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None  of  tfie  dttdH  of  the  broad  avenues  herei 
of  the  noise  of  the  Boulevard  Saint-MicheL 
sparrows  bathe  in  the  sand,  and  sktm  along  tl 
of  the  grass  along  with  the  blackbirds,  that 
become  tame  from  having  the  children  feed 
from  their  luncheon. 

From  all  the  neighborii^  streets  there  > 
after  dinner  along  these  winding  paths,  i 
direction  of  the  model  apiary,  or  the  frui 
pruned  in  the  form  of  a  distaff  and  making  c 
watl«  a  population  entirely  different  fron 
which  frequents  the  terraces ;  —  small  tenan 
tire  families ;  women  who  bring  their  work  o 
book)  and  with  backs  turned  to  the  path,  an( 
toward  the  verdure,  exhaust  the  XosX  gleam  o 
light ;  people  who  walk  with  their  noses  bui 
their  newspapers ;  swarms  of  children  calllt 
another,  pursuing  one  another,  or  little  to 
learning  to  walk,  and  out  of  doors  at  this  lat 
because  the  mother  works  all  day. 

Lorie,  having  placed  Mme.  Ebsen's  foldini 
before  a  border  of  iris,  whose  satiny  tin 
aquatic  perfume  she  loved,  proposed  to  £ 
walk  on  a  little  farther.  She  accepted  e 
even  feverishly,  contrary  to  her  manner  of  t 
few  days,  when  she  had  seemed  rather  to  < 
tHe-i^dte.  The  poor  man  could  not  cone 
joy.  He  held  himself  erect,  and  seemed 
younger,  as  they  walked  down  toward  the  I 

iden,  and  met  other  couples,  betrothed,  p< 

t  ves.    Talking    earnestly   in   his 

he  scarcely  noticed  the  youn( 
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ice,  wlwch  he  took  for  ^  reserve  that  natiirally 
easedy  now  that  the  wedding^  day  was  drawing 
\  For  while  the  day  was  not  yet  fixed^  "  in 
vacation''  had  been  decided  on,  as  all  the 
fls  would  then  be  out  of  the  city,  the  lectures 
Id  be  finished,'  and  there  wottki  be  plenty  of 
\  to  settle  themselves  in  their  hoitsefceeping. 
fie  vacation  t  and  it  was  now  July, 
h!  this  glorious  July,  radiant  with  sunshine 
promises.  The  lover  was  fairly  dazzled  and 
ied  by  its  brilliancy,  like  those  windows, 
ier  in  the  Boulevard,  flaming  through  the 
ge  with  the  splendors  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
ing  for  their  walk  an  illuminated  horizon. 
No,  no,  play  on  ahead  .  .  ."  said  ]£line  to  littfc 
ny,  who  came  running  up  to  her  side.  The 
i  obeyed,  and  ran  in  among  a  flock  of  swallows 
chirping  sparrows  hopping  about  almost  under 
feet  of  the  passers-by,  or  flying  from  the  shrub- 
'  to  the  statues,  where  they  alighted  on  the 
e  of  the  lion  of  Cain  or  on  the  uplifted  finger 
iana.  The  day  was  falling,  and  violet  shadows 
in  to  creep  along  the  ground.  With  downcast 
filine  followed  them,  then  suddenly : 
r  have  learAed  something  that  has  troubled  me 
'  much.  It  seems  that  Maurice  is  preparing 
lis  first  Communion." 

anrice  had,  in  fact,  just  written  to  his  father 
he  was  attending  catechism  class  at  Petit-Port, 
that  the  Cur6  was  exceedingly  proud  to  have 
ttimunicant  this  year.  But  what  was  there  in 
to  vex  her? 
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"  I  should  have  been  informed  of  it  at  firsti" 
exclaimed  severely, ''  and  I  should  not  have 
mitted  it.     Since  I  am  to  be  the  mother  of 
children,  and  since  you  wish  me  to  be  their  g 
in  life,  I  intend  that  they  shall  have  the  same 
ligion  as  mine,  —  the  only  one,  the  true  one  .  .  J 

Could  this  be  Lina,  the  charming  girl  with 
placid  smile,  speaking  in  this  sharp,  positive  tone 
Could  it,  indeed,  be  ^e,  saying  with  a  harsh 
ture,  "  Go  away !  "  to  the  child  who  had  run  up 
them,  and  stopped  suddenly,  struck  by  the  c 
in  their  voices  and  faces?  The  garden  all  around 
them  seemed  transformed  too.  It  was  larger,  and' 
was  growing  more  indistinct,  and  the  lights  in  die 
distant  windows  were  dying  out  one  by  one  in  the 
deepening  blue  twilight.  Lorie  felt  suddenly  over 
come  with  a  melancholy  that  left  him  scarcely  the 
strength  to  attempt  to  argue  against  the  cold 
resolution  of  filine.  However,  she  was  too  rea- 
sonable not  to  understand.  He  had  a  scruple  in 
the  matter.  It  was  a  case  of  conscience.  The 
children  were  Catholics,  as  their  mother  had  been, 
and  were  it  only  out  of  respect  for  the  dead  .  . . 
She  interrupted  him  sharply : 

"You  must  choose  ...  I  can  never  bind  my- 
self to  a  life  under  such  conditions,  with  differences 
of  faith,  of  religion,  and  a  future  of  discord." 
"  Inline,  filine,  when  people  truly  love  each  other 
•es  not  the  heart  rise  above  such  things?  " 
'fJNfothii     is  above  religious  faith.  .  .  ." 

a ,  come,  the  birds  were  silent  in  th< 
the  promenaders,    now   become   few 
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ried  on,  as  they  heard  the  signal  of  the  hour  for 
ling,  toward  the  only  gate  yet  open,  while  on 
horizon  the  glow  faded  from  the  last  window. 
Lina  Lorie  saw  nothing  but  two  big  eyes  that 
icarcely  recognized,  so  little  did  their  fixedness 
mble  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  that  usually 
le  in  the  friendly  gl?.nce. 

I  shall  not  speak  to  you  again  of  this  matter," 
said,  "  but  now  you  know  my  conditions." 
he   mother,    seeing    that    they    delayed,    ap- 
iched  them  with  Fanny. 

Come !  We  must  go  home.  It  is  a  pity,  too, 
uch  a  beautiful  evening."  And  she  continued 
alk  unheeded,  as  they  walked  on,  side  by  side 
ppearance,  but  in  reality  as  far  apart  as  the 
ist  strangers. 

Vou  will  be  up  directly,  of  course?  "  observed 
e.  Ebsen  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Lorie 
red  his  room  without  trusting  himself  to  reply, 
allowed  the  child  to  take  her  books  and  go 
airs  alone.  She  came  back  again  almost  im- 
iately,  hardly  able  to  speak,  for  the  sobs  that 
•k  the  little  body. 

There  will  be  no  more  lessons.  Made  .  .  . 
emoiselle  sent  me  away.  She  does  not  want 
€  my  Mamma  any  more.  Oh  !  dear  me." 
^Ivanire  took  her  in  her  arms,  and  carried  her 
T  to  her  room,  the  child  choking  and  sobbing 
rly  all  the  while. 

Hush,  my  darling.     Don't  cry  any  more.     / 
never    leave    you.      Do    you    understand? 
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One  would  have  said  that  there  was  joy  ia  tk 
fierce  embrace  and  noisy  kisses  of  the  servant,  aod 
that  she  was  happy  to  have  regained  her  child,  fore 
seeing  the  rupture,  as  she  had  divined  the  love. 

A  moment  afterwards,  Mme.  Ebsen  came  in 
violently  agitated. 

"  Oh !  dear,  dear,  my  poor  Lorie !  " 

"  She  has  told  yoM,  then?  Can  it  be  possibk 
As  fof  me,  I  do  not  say  .  .  ,  I  love  her  so  well  tb 
I  would  do  anything  to  please  her.  But,  the 
children  .  .  .  When  I  know  that  it  was  the 
nK>ther's  wish,  I  have  no  right  •  .  .  And  to  sei 
Fanny  away  as  she  did  .  .  .  She  is  crying  y 
poor  little  thing!     Listen." 

"  filine  is  crying  too,  upstairs.  She  has  lock 
herself  in  her  room,  to  keep  me  from  enteric 
She  will  not  let  me  talk  to  her.  Can  you  reali 
that?  We,  who  have  never  had  a  secret  fn 
each  other." 

And,  aroused  in  her  phlegmatic  but  tenc 
nature,  the  good  woman  kept  repeating  over  a 
over  again : 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  with  her?  What  is  1 
matter  with  her  ?  " 

Her  daughter  was  entirely  changed.  She 
longer  played  on  the  piano,  she  never  read,  a 
seemed  utterly  indifferent  to  everything  that  \ 
once  given  her  pleasure.  She  would  hardly  C( 
sent  to  go  out  for  a  little  walk.  "  Why,  this  v( 
evening,  I  had  to  compel  her  .  .  .  and  besid 
]  b  QO  pale,  and  has  no  appetite.  I  believe  ii 
I  of  her  grandmother/' 
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Midrd  Lorie,  gnnpely; 

B you^ tt  is  dtafe wunoL    Mksbcvfadk 

OS  of  our  lifiCL" 

,  pcffiH|)s  ...  }ros  naogr  ften^^il  .  .,  *.  '*^ 
bey  paid  sa  ^«IX  thejr  ipcfe  sd  rich;  and 
le  poor  loxtWy.  mt  in  title  least  moved  by 
Oiisidev3liQ«B,  shock  his  head  S9(%v  ^e 
ed:  ^Wc&l  weQt  it  wtii  all  csxae  rights'' 
iho  wishes  to  be  decexred^  and  anrafts  iiii&« 
iritfa  dosed  ^nes. 

at  i^;iit  and  t&e  next  day,  as  lie  mcK^ttiH 
erfon&ed   his  duties  at  the   offce^  Lorie 

to  his  resolotf on  not  to  yield.  His  vork^ 
I  stdMtdiiiate,  consisted  in  dipping  ftttm  the 
lers  2dl  airtides,  no  matter  how  short*  in 
le  Mkiister  was  mentioned,  and  of  affiiftng 
nargia  of  the  sSp  the  name  of  the  journal 
ilch  it  was  taken.     On  this  day,  a  tr^fic 

his   life>   he    was  despatdiing    his  work 

haste,  his  mind  diverted  from  his  task  by 
three  rt>ttgh  draughts  of  a  letter  diat  he 
nposed  to  Una,  elaborated  with  difficulty 
the  platitudes  and  laughter  that  came 
e  desks  of  his  colleagues,  when,  in  the 
n,  be  was  summoned  to  the  room  of  his 

• 

\  M  longer  Chemineau.  He  had  left  some 
y.  Continuing  his  rapid  advancement,  the 
ftefect  of  Algiers  at  the  hands  of  the 
'    had    received    the    Superintendence  of 
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the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  and  was  e^ 
spoken  of  as  Prefect  of  Police.     "  Chemineau  < 
minef*  they  said  in  the  office.     His  successor 
apoplectic  divisionary,  proceeded  to  make  a 
rible  scene  with  his  employ^. 

"  Was  such  a  thing  ever  seen?  Such  an  oi 
sion  of  respect  toward  His  Excellency  I  " 

"I?     I  have  failed  in  respect? " 

"Why,  most  certainly.  Monsieur  allows  1 
self  to  make  abbreviations.  Monsieur  writes  i 
Univ.  for  Moniteur  UniverseL  Would  you  ex 
the  Minister  to  understand?  He  has  not  un 
stood,  Monsieur.  He  could  not,  and  he  oughl 
to  understand.  Ah !  take  care,  Monsieur,  yet 
Sixteenth  of  May  man  1 " 

This  was  the  last  blow  to  a  man  already  d 
He  remained  all  the  rest  of  the  day  as  if  stun 
saying  to  himself  that  Lina  lost  to  him  had 
taken  away  his  auspicious  star.  It  was  even  w 
when  in  the  evening,  on  his  return,  he  lea 
that  Fanny  had  eaten  nothing  all  day,  and 
remained  at  the  window,  watching  for  Made 
selle,  who,  when  she  passed,  had  not  deigne 
turn  her  head  to  the  little  girl's  pitiful  appea 
"  Mamma !     Mamma !  " 

"And   that.   Monsieur,   was   very   cruel," 

Sylvanire,  indignantly.     "  Our  child  may  be  r 

ill  by  it."     Then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation 

iking,  if  Monsieur  was  willing,  that  we 

to  the  lock  for  a  little  visit.     The  : 

plej     re  of  seeing  her  brother,  w 
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^Very  \yett;  go  if '  you  like,"  j;ep)i^4 '  ]^9ri«i 
fejecte^y. 

After  dinner  h«i  went  intp  his  room,  to  try  if  ^ 
ittle  Qf  lu3  favorit;.^  Qcci^paljo^  \youl4  n9t  d|3tra9( 
U3  mind.  As  1;\^  h^d  not  iadulged  in,  any  cl^fi- 
u^tion  for  a  long  time,  l^e  was  ob^ged  to  Uru&I)  ^ 
Hist  from  t^  bp^e^  an^l  found,  th^  he  oould 
icarcely  rem^mb^r  thP  sy^lfem  of  numbers  and 
'eferences  by  which  the  Government  conapljcat^ 
tp  moat  trifltog  4pc^in^afeL  aq^  wl^ich  hp  had 
idopted  for  the  arrangement  pf  his  own  psjper^,. 
tn  spite  of  his  efforts,  it  was  impossible  fo^  hi^  to 
soncentrate  bi^  thougliits  on  what  he  was  doing,  ^x 
khey  persi^t^tly  as<?en4^d  to,  the  flooi;  ^bovcj.  ^^ 
that  pitiless  ^line,  whose  light  footsteps  he  cpHld 
disttnguishi  going  from  the  window  to.  the  tablet 
from  the  pia^o  to  Qrandmqther's  phs^jr.  Eyefy 
bare  corner  of  the  room  reminded  hiii>  o(  the  on^ 
above*  weU*fumished»  dainty,  and  pleasant  to  the 
qre. 

He  ^as  thinking,  poor  man,  and  hiis  cqnsc^qe, 
iafiueaced  by  his  wishes,  had  come  to  t^e  p^int  of 
a  compromise,  s^  subterfuge.  It  was  only  \o^%ty  «ifte/ 
aU»  what  she  demandedi ;  her  husband,  he^  children, 
herself,  united  befpre  the  same  God,  -r-  su^pe  tl^er9 
were  several,  it  seemed, —  and  the  \yhoIe  faipily 
conaoUdated  in  this  pious  tie.  l)^oreover,  the  St^te 
Decognized  this  religion  ^s  well  as  the  other;  aiad 
fiur  a  functionary  of  the  Qovernment,  this  w4s  ai} 
9«ttattal  point. 

Even  (3on8idering  only  his  children,  wt^ere  wqu^d 

be  find  a  more  tender,  a  more  sensible,  a  more 

iz 
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motherly  mother?    And,  if  he  renounced  a  second  \i 
marriage,  they  would  henceforth  be  left  to  the  care 
of  their  nurse.     Maurice,  to  be  sure,  had  decided  |^ 
on  his  profession,  his  future  was  assured;  but 
Fanny  .  .  .  He  recalled   her  as  she  was  when  she 
had  come  from  Algiers,  with  red  hands,  a  coarse 
shawl  like  Sylvanire's,  her  cap,  her  humble  mannetr 
that  indefinable  odor  that  clings  to  the  children  o( 
the  poor. 

In  his  despair  he  called  to  his  aid  the  memory ' 
of  his  dear,  dead  wife. 

"  Help  me,  advise  me." 

But  in  vain  did  he  invoke  her  memory.  He 
could  no  longer  see  her,  but  in  her  place  arose  the 
fair  and  rosy  image  of  filine  Ebsen,  so  youthful 
and  tempting.  She  had  taken  away  all  from  him, 
even  the  memory  of  his  early  happiness.  Ahl 
wicked  Lina. 

It  was  evident  that  his  work  of  classification 
would  make  slight  progress  this  evening.  Lorie 
went  to  his  open  window  and  leaned  out.  Opposite 
him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  he  could  see 
Aussandon's  window  lighted  also,  and  the  silhou- 
ette of  the  Dean  bent  over  his  desk.  He  had 
never  spoken  to  the  tall  old  man,  but  he  knew  him 
by  sight,  and  often  bowed  to  him  when  they  met 
Strong  and  erect  beneath  the  weight  of  his  seventy- 
five  years,  his  white  curling  hair  and  beard  framed 
a  face  full  of  benevolence  and  intelligence.  Mme. 
Ebsen  had  told  Lorie  of  his  splendid  achievements, 
so  that  he  was  familiar  with  every  detail  of  his 
history. 
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tive  of  Ceveanes  and  a  peasant,  Aussandon, 
been  alone,  would  never  have  left  his  first 
at  Mondardier,  in  the  M^zenc,  with  his 
built  of  the  black  stone  of  the  country,  his 
d,  his  flowers,  his  bees,  which  he  liked  to 
the  leisure  hours  of  his  parish  work,  briiig- 

same  gentleness  of  spirit  to  his  priestiy 
s  to  his  gardening ;  finding  a  sermon  under 
le,  arid  sowing  the  seed  from  his  pulpit, 
unday,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  in 
ige,  he  went  up  on  the  mountain  to  preach 
hepherds,  the  wood-cutters,  and  the  cheese- 
With  three  wooden  steps  for  si  pulpit,  he^ 
them,  far  above  the  pines  and  the  chestnut* 
I  that  elevated  region  where  no  vegetation 
es,  where,  but  for  the  insects,  no  Irving 
I  dwells*  Hi^  most  beautiful  sermons  were 
id  there,  delivered  in  grand  but  simple 
;e.  With  a  pastoral  horizon  spread  out 
him,  from  which  all  civilized  humanity 
absent,  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  on  the  flocks 
d  over  the  hills,  moving  away  into  the 
S  or  grazing  hear  the  Httle  gathering,  was 
y  sound  that  answered  the  pastor's  voice.' 
:cent  of  the  hills,  refreshing  and  bold,  tha[t 
less  of  speech  in  which  the  patois  of  the 

often  figured,  and  flattered  the  audience, 
ion  never  lost,  and  to  them  he  owed  later 
le  as  a  preacher  in  Paris.  The  sermon 
he  dined  in  a  hut,  on  a  plate  of  chestnuts ; 
i  descended  the  mountain,  accompanied  by 
1  of  people,  singing  as  they  went.    Some- 
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times  he  wodld  be  overtakctt  by  ooe  oi 
terrific  mountain  storms,  when  the  thundfir, 
ning^  and  hail  burst  out  aimultaneottsly  bene: 
feet  and  above  his  head>  and  encQa:q>a3$e 
about»  like  Moses  in  the  Bible. 

He  would  have  liked  to  remain  alt  his  da 
known,  in  this  secluded  comer  of  the  wof 
Mme^.  Auasandon  did  not  permit  it.  This  l 
little  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  tax-collectoi 
neighborhood,  was  as  fresh  and  ruddy  as  a  < 
nature^  With  the  robust  and  tidy  appear; 
a  village  maiden,  she  had  bright  eyes,  a  pre 
nhouthi  and  protruding  Iips«  with  the  pointe 
jecting  teeth  of  a  good-natured  house-do] 
however,  never  lets  go  his  morsel.  It  was  g 
led  her  husband>  stimulated  him,  harasse 
was  ambitious,  not  for  him  only,  hut  eve] 
for  their  sons,  who  were  as  numerous  as.  the 
on  an  oak.  She  had  managed  to  have  hinr 
to  Nimes,  then  to  Montauban,  then  to  Paris 
she  finally  conducted  him.  His  knowled 
his  eloquence  were  his  own,  but  it  was  Be 
he  called  his  wife  when  he  tried  to  restrain 
was  Bonne  who  brought  him  into  the  light, 
spite  of  him,  made  his  position  and  his  forti 

Economical  for  two,  —  for  Aussandon  ga^ 
everything  to  the  villagers,  linen,  clothing,  < 
Ae  wood  from  his  fireside,  which,  when 
carried  away  the  key  of  the  woodshed,  he  th 
pf  the  odow  to  the  poor, — she  had  cc 
her  eight  sons.  No  one  had  ever 
their  shoes  or  their  trousers,  for  she  i 


bed  ikr  icito  ilie  night.  IThere  vbs  Blvih8>« 
f 'seeing  <or  kirittinig  in  her  tiand^  on  whidi 
ed  white  talking,  ^walking,  and,  later  o% 
the  raibt>ad  cars  and  diligences,  vAkb. 
out  to  'Visit  toer  litde  peo{>ltt^  scaitt^ed 
I  diffet^tit  Bc3¥€iwlfS  m  wht<th  ^e  bad  K>b^ 
:e  scholarships.  This  ^aECtivitjr  with  whnch 
)OSsessed|  she  vtdjtAteA  from  others  aAso^ 
gave  her  hirsban^  wd  peaoe  until  >tbek' 
s  tveris  matfried  >and  settled  m  Bfe,  3ome 
the  ^hei-s  in  >diffevent  paits  of  Ftance 
ign  ktids.  To  acccniiptlish  all  this^  he  bad 
iged  to  add  to  ibis  income  by  atUetld- 
ntermerits  ^nd  Aiarriagcs,-— -worldly /and 
ceremonies  for  which  Pastor  -Aoasandoa 
reat  demand,  for  he  had  by  this  itimc 
name  for  ^hittldetf  'distinct  from  /others, 
paities  and  rivalries  between  Ae^Oxitho*- 
he  Liberals. 

►or,  great  'man  certainly  liiad  more  gtoly 
f>ation  than  he  desired,  for  he  ^regretted 
ly  the  leisure  and  freedom  that  be  ^had 
it  Mondardier,  and  longed  for  his  ser^ 
the  moan^ain.  He  was  fltially  elected 
Eicirfty  of  Theology,  and  liis  wife  then 
bhU  to  indulge  himself  after  his  own 
and  to  resume  in  their  little  house  in 
lu  Val-»de-GrAce  die  calm  and  cbntempla- 
9iat  had  been  his  in  the  M^zenc.  "  On 
lp  !  "  It  was  in  these  words  that  he  de- 
b  present  ease  and  cdmfort,  gained  at  the 
fo  many  moral  anxieties  and  privittioiia. 


.  '  'J- 
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and  which  he  enjoyed  much  as  an  epicure  ^vj  \^ 
his  way  of  living.     He  was  unhappy  only 
his  beloved  tyrant  left  him,  and,  in  spite  o( 
age,  went  travelling  to  visit  one  of  her  boys. 

Neither  distance  nor  fatigue,  nothing  discour; 
this  little  old  lady.     Sometimes  Paul,  the  Ma) 
during  a  drill,  would  see   her  appear  in  caoq^' 
making  her  way  in  and  out  among  the  battaU< 
and  companies,  peeping  in  at  the  entrances  of  di| 
tents.    Sometimes  the  engineer  at    Commentiji 
standing  at  the  opening  of  a  black  drift  assisting 
the  miner's  bucket  to  descend,  would  exclaim: 

"Hello!  there 's  Mamma !  .  •  ." 

At  this  very  moment  Mother  Aussandon  was 
again  on  her  travels.  But  for  that,  the  Dean 
would  never  have  worked  so  late  by  an  open 
window.  Calm  and  thoughtful,  he  was  preparing 
his  lecture  for  the  next  day ;  and  it  was  seeing 
him  thus  alone  that  had  suggested  to  Lorie  the 
idea  of  going  to  visit  him.  He  had  but  to  cross 
the  garden,  tap  gently  on  the  door,  and  he  was 
in  the  study.  A  comfortable  room,  this,  with 
unbound  books  lying  about  on  the  floor,  and  a 
large  portrait  of  Mme.  Aussandon  hanging  above 
the  desk,  watching  with  attentive  eyes,  and  a  smile 
ready  to  break  into  scolding,  the  work  of  the 
excellent  man. 

Immediately,  without  many  words,   Lorie  ex- 
plained what  had  brought  him  hither.     He  wished 
tot  >  be  converted,  he  and  his  children,  to  the  Re- 
1  Religion.     He  had   been  considering  the 
a  long  time,  and  now  he  was  eager,  very 
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r  to  set  about  it.  What  must  he  do?  Ausr 
on  smiled  .gently,  aad  calmed  him ,  with  ja 
ire.  As  for  the  children,  they'ha,d  but  to 
mt  to  "  Sunday-school."  Lorie  himself  must 
loroughly  acquainted  with  his  new  beliefs ;  he 

study,  compare,  learn  to  judge  and  see  for 
ilf,  since  this  religion  of  trUfth  and  light  per- 
d  it,  yes,  even  commanded  it  of  all  its  faithful 
The  Dean  wotdd  recommend  him  r to  ,a 
r,  for  he  himself  was  old  and  worn-out.  No 
irould  have  guessed  it  in  that  noble  presence> 
>m  those  energetic  words  that'  were  mo$t  cji^r 
jrting  t5o  the  weak  and  vacillating  ;Lo?i^.  Oh, 
^ery  old,  very  weary,  onithQ  hill-top  ji  .  >  : . 
ere  was  a  moment  of  silencie,  and. a  £^^ing 
abarrassment  between  the  two  mem  J^ori^ 
d  away  his  eyes,  a  little  troubled  bc^f^i^;:<P^ 
ish  act.  The  Dean,  seated  at  his  desik,  gazfii4 
.  at  the  blank  page  before  hioi)  and.  $^e|i^ed 

stimulated  to  thought.  ,  . 

t  is  on  Kline's  account,  is  it  not?"  he  asked, 

a  moment, 
res." 

►he  exacts  that  of  you  ?  " 
Ihe  does,  or,   at  least,  those  who  influence 

know  ...  I  know  .  .  ." 
I    did    know.      He    had    often    seen    Mme. 
eman's   carriage   stop   before   the  door;    he 

the  woman,  and  the  intrigues  of  which  she 
capable. 
Bonne  had  not  forbidden  him,  he  would  long 
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ago  have  warned  the  mother.  Even  now, 
frating  t6  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  of  whid 
had  given  him  but  a  glimpse,  he  wouk 
liked  to  speak. 

"  Oh !  yes.  I  know  her,  that  Jeanne  Aul 
She  is  a  woman  who  breaks  and  tears  the 
ties,  a  creature  wfdiout  heart,  without  pity, 
ever  ^he  passed,  are  tears,  disunion,  s 
Wai^  the  fli^other,  for  it  is  not  you  alone 
coiicemed  in  this  matter.  See  that  she  tal 
awiiy  at  onte,  far  aWay.  See  that  she  s 
hek*  from  this  living  death,  from  this  devc 
^6tfls,  Who  i^  as  cold  as  a  ghoul  in  the  ce 
Perhaps  tiiere  is  still  time.  .  .  ." 

Aussatid<^  thought  all  diis,  but  he  da 
say  it,  because  of  the  little  old  lady  there 
him,  sitting  erect  in  her  frame  and  hxAA\ 
in  chbck  with  her  prudent  peasant  glance, 
firm  Jaw,  ready  to  leap  down  upon  him  if 
spoken. 
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THE  RETREAT, 

FNCruAL  Md  sokmn,  like  dl  the  occupaticms  at 
5  'chdteats,  brb^kfast  at  Port-Sativeur,  in  the 
sence  of  the  btoker,  reunites  every  morning  at 
tveti  o*clock  the  principal  perscnages  of  the 
[igious  household  of  Jeanne  Auth«man«  The 
ices  are  alwkys  the  same:  the  Priesident  at 
B  end  of  a  long  table,  Anne  de  Beuil  at  her 
Jht,  at  her  left  J.  B.  Crouzat,  the  teachdr,  with 
>Uow  chieeks^  a  short,  stubby  Galvinist  beard,  amd 
ere,  globtilous  eyes,  flaming  with  fanatical  fire> 
ilging  from  under  a  peaked  forehead. 
A  native  of  Charente,  the  country  of  Anne  de 
?uil,  he  was  attending  Aussandon's  lectures,  with 
le  view  of  entering  the  ministry,  when  some 
tends  took  hfm  to  hear  one  of  the  sermons  of  the 
vangelist.  He  left  the  place  in  that  state  6f 
calted  emotion  that  certain  preachers  draped  in 
eir  white  robes  cause  in  their  worldly-minded 
ivotees.  With  him,  however,  the  impression  was 
ore  enduring,  and  for  five  years  he  had  aban- 
med  family  and  friends,  and  had  sacrificed  his 
reer  for  the  modest  place  of  primary  ihstructor 
at  kept  him  near  Jeanne.  Among  the  countfy 
iOple  lie  passed  for  her  lover,  for  these  coarste 
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Itii'beihte^  itomeadn  that  tiliiie  U 

libr  plate  1MI  1  5  da  ndien  sh^  btrakiistt  2k, 
bhitemi^.  Her  oircuiti  Oanees  am  'ImMm  t^  H 
bu^  flttid  the  niiaflriige  die  i&i  Bboot 

VMhraot'  Th^  also  that  tite  eafe  rf 

soul  has  begun,  but  that  the  malady  is  obstii 
reritCs  aH  t         efibrts.    AH  the  geati^ 
fadoijditablb  >         ice  .of  Make.  AMftettMa 
\        iitid  to  <         it      ^  a  sbobburki  WitL   ^ 

»ald  1      :  ag6  iuiye  dun^d  'fipom 

'  I        s  ^Ms  (miabire  rdbatbiec 

(.    ''Y  ibtiM^diildbf  Satan  ;i 

th      4>arn.  •  .  ."  Tliit  also  is  the  x^finiiG 

J,       Ot     St 

'\    \  iofss  of  the  bclstiiQr  lag^  wUdi 

js  Bur  ifided.  No  one  4peades  t6  her,  no 
a  i  ends  to  notice  her  presencey  except 
es  of  anger  or  scorn.  Even  undetr  (he  s 
1  2  of  the  sacristan  ^o  waits  tiplon  liie  tables 
lowers  lier  head,  intimidated,  and  rbalking  1 
the  depths  of  her  heart  her  ittferiority  amon 
many  saintly  personages. 

Yet,  With  all  the  op|)fessioa  cf  tbes^  4e^ 
breadcfasts  at  Port-Sauveuv,  with  tiiek  con 
dishes,  —  the  boiled  meat,  the  Watery  vegeta 
the  ^ewed  prunes,  —  in  the  solemnity  of  this 
table,  with  the  seats  placed  far  apart,  there  is  s( 
thing  grave  and  sacred  that  arouses  her  reli{ 
-emotions,  as  if,  unworthy  though  she  is,  bbe  ' 
pi^seht  at  die  Lprd's  Supper.    She  loves  4i0' 
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he  conver^tion,  which  they  carry  on  in  subdued 
roices,  and  that  mystical  vocabulary  which  seems 
O  be  wafted  from  above,  and  of  which  she  catches 
tuch  emblematical  words  as  vineyard^  tent^  flacky 
>r  abstractions  such  as  trials,  atonement^  the  wind 
y  the  desefit,  and  the  breath  of  the,  Spirit.  She  is 
Eiiterested  m  many  things  that  she  does  not  Under*- 
standy  and  which  they  discuss  before  her,  although 
ibe  takes  no  part  in  the  conversation, -rr  the 
M^arkf  the  Workers^  that  mysterious  Retreaiy  into 
vrhich  she  hc^s  never  penetrated,  the  chi^oniole  of 
the  religious  community  of  the  neighborhood!  the 
moral  condition  of  such  and  such  a  family. 

*'*  I  am  much  pleased  with  Gelinot.  .  .  .  Grace  is 
working  .  .  ."^  says  Anne  de  Beuil,  who  kept  ^ 
detective's  eye  upon  every  corner  of  the  village, 
»id  outside  it  for  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  Or  again ; 
^^  Baraquin  is  backsliding.  ...  I  see  he  isi  begin-" 
ning  to  stay  away  from  service.  .  .  ."  Thereupon 
follows  a  vehement  attack  against  indifferent  Chris* 
tians,  who  were  renegades  and  apostates  wallow- 
ing like  swine,  in  the  mire  of  their  sins,  filine  is 
aware  that  this  delicate  comparison  is  meant  for 
her,  a^hough  it  would  be  dif!lcult  to  establish  any 
analogy  between  this  Biblical  animal  and  that  sw^et 
&ce  flushed  with  shame,  a  crimson  ear  glowing 
through  masses  of  blond  hair. 

"  Anne,  Anne,   let   us    never    despair    of   any 

sinner.  ..." 

And  by  a  motion  of  the  hand,  Mme.  Autheman 
calms  the  sectarian,  imitating  the  infinite  gentle- 
ness of  J<d8us  when  he  rebuked  Simon  the  Pharisee. 
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Then,  with  her  unfailing  calmness,  eatii^  and  drinb 
ing  with  measured  movements,  she  converses  fredy 
and  at  length,  in  that  persuasive  voice  which  causes 
J.  B.  Crouzat  to  catch  his  breath  in  admiration,  and 
soothes  poor  £line,  and  transports  her  away  into  a 
mystical  dream,  into  a  golden  glory  in  which  she 
would  wish  to  pass  away  and  vanish  like  an 
ephemera  in  the  sunshine. 

But  why  does  this  young  girl,  so  amiable  in  ap- 
pearance, so  sweet  and  sensitive  in  her  nature,  who 
is  moved  to  tears  when  the  enormity  of  her  sin  is 
shown  her,  why  does  she  rebel  so  long  and  refuse 
to  come  to  a  positive  decision?  She  has  been 
coming  to  Port-Sauveur  for  nearly  a  month,  and 
the  President  is  astonished  at  having,  as  yet, 
obtained  no  result  Can  Anne  de  Beuil  be  right, 
after  all?  Is  sin  to  triumph  over  this  soul,  so 
precious  in  many  ways  to  the  Work?  Mme.  Authe- 
man  begins  to  be  apprehensive;  and  this  morn- 
ing when  she  enters  the  hall  punctually  at  eleven, 
and  sees  no  t!line  standing  humbly,  waiting,  as 
usual,  at  her  place,  she  thinks: 

**  This  is  the  end  .  .  .  she  will  not  come  again." 
But  the  door  opens,  and  the  young  girl  appears. 
She  is  full  of  animation,  and,  in  spite  of  her  tardi- 
ness, a  look  of  assurance  shines  in  her  eyes,  beneath 
eyelids  swollen  with  tears.  There  was  an  obstruc- 
tion on  the  track,  causing  a  stop  of  fifteen  minutes 
at  Choisy.  She  makes  the  explanation  tranquilly, 
takes  her  place  at  the  table,  and,  with  no  embar- 
rassment whatever,  asks  the  beadle  for  bread.  They 
are  talking ;   she  joins  in  the  conversation,  entirely 
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her  ease,  uses  the  words  tent^  vineyard ^  flacky 
e  an  adept,  and  is  not  in  the  least  confused  until 
ine  de  Beuil,  in  her  snappish  way,  asks : 
•*  Who  are  those  people  at  the  lock  ?  The  woman 
tne  yesterday  by  the  coach.  A  big,  brazen  crea- 
te who  stares  you  in  the  face.  She  had  a  little 
rl  by  the  hand,  a  sister  of  young  Maurice,  it 
ems.  Some  more  small  fry  for  the  Cur6 !  " 
filine  hais  turned  pale,  tears  come  to  her  eyes, 
inny,  her  child,  here,  very  near  her!  Beneath 
t  lowered  lids  she  can  see  the  dsunty,  darling 
:ad,  and  the  smooth,  pretty  braids,  tied  with  a 
>bon.  Ah!  dear  little  girl  .  .  .  And  suddenly, 
jside  her,  a  harsh,  rattling  voice  breaks  the  silence 
'  the  dismayed  table : 

"The  kid  at  the  lock?  Ah,  the  deuce  —  I  gave 
e  cur  a  nice  chase  this  morning.  .  .  ." 
It  is  a  breath  of  his  evil  nature  escaping  from  the 
)s  of  young  Nicolas.  The  wretched  boy  seems 
mself  terrified  by  what  he  has  just  said ;  and  on 
s  face,  swollen,  convulsed,  and  purple,  as  if  he 
id  swallowed  some  food  the  wrong  way,  is  Seen 
e  horrible  struggle  between  the  good  and  evil 
irits.  Finally  the  young  rascal,  with  a  long 
^allow  of  water,  extricates  himself  from  his  diffi- 
Ity,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  attacks  averse 
)m  Ecclesiastes : 

^^  My  soul  shall  be   satisfied  with  marrow  and 
tnesSf  and  my  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful 

'  This  veise  is  found  in  Psalm  Ixiii.  5,  not  in  Ecclesiastes. —• 
lanslAtorI 
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Hallelujah  t    The  devil  is  once  more  ovecthrawii] 
A  sigh  of  satisfaction  goes  around  the  table; 
amid  the  tumult  of  the  noon  train  nishing  by,  A] 
rise,  and  fold  their  napkins,  singing,  as  they  do  so, 
a  hyom  of  praise  to  the  Eternal. 

"Is  it  true?  Is  it  true?  Ah,  my  dear  chjML' 
let  me  embrace  you  for  the  good  news." 

It  is  the  cold  Jeapne  Autheman  who  rapturoustjf 
presses  j^line  to  her  heart  and  draws  her  away; 

"  Come  quickly,  and  tqll  me  ^11  ^bout  it."  At 
the  door  of  the  little  saloni  she  c)^ange9  her 
mii^d: 

**  No,  not  her^  .  .  ,  at  the  Retreat,  ,  .  .  It  wSk 
be  better  there." 

At  the  Retreat !     What  aq  honoi?  for  Lina  I 

On  the  sunny  balcony,  on  which  tlb^e  long  capes 
cast  dark  shadows,  Anne  de  Beuil  stops  her  mi«^. 
tress  as  she  passes: 

"  Baraquin  is  there.'* 

'*  Speak  to  him  ...  I  have  no  time.*'  Then 
softly,  with  an  expressionless  smile :  "  She  is 
saved ; "  and  Mme.  Autheman  moves  on,  her  arm 
within  £line*s,  while  her  acolyte  begins  to  question 
the  old  boatman,  who  has  risen  from  the  bench  on 
which  he  was  waiting,  his  cap  in  one  hand,  with 
the  other  scratching  his  cranium,  which  was  as 
hard,  round,  and  damp  as  a  stone  by  the  edge  of 
the  water. 

*'  Baraquin,  why  do  you  no  longer  attend  the 
meetings? 

"  I  'm  goin*  to  tell  you.  .  .  ." 

With  a  regretful  eye  he  watches  the  black  skirt 
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)ear  around  a  bend  in  the  path,  knowing  that 
)uld  have  had  a  much  easier  time  with  the 
felist  than  with  this  old  wolf  in  linen  cap. 
m  very  sure  that  Madame  Autheman*s  religion 
:  as  good  as  any  other,  and  no  cur6  could  say 
as  slick  as  she  does.  .  .  .  But,  then,  what  can 
Old  people  have  to  do  as  their  children 
md  they  all  live  far  off,  where  there  is  n*t  no 
ig.  They  want  me  to  go  to  their  chyrch, 
ideed,  I  must  say,  that  when  I  went  t'  other 
y  to  the  church  of  the  Bon  Dieu  at  Juvisy, 

candles  and  bright  things  and  the  beautiful 
d  Virgin,  all  that  made  me  feel  as  if  a  lot 
lb  was  stirred  up  in  this  poor  old  dad's 
:h." 

\  is  not  the  first  time  that  old  Baraquin  has 
I  this  comedy,  to  haul  in  forty  francs  and  a 
oat.  Anne  de  Beuil  resists,  and  nothing  is 
comical  than  to  see  them  both  finessing, 
it  against  peasant,  bargaining  just  as  if  they 
2en  at  market  in  Sceaux  for  this  horny  old 
vhich  was  certainly  not  worth  the  money, 
lat  a  triumph  for  the  Cur6  if  Baraquin  should 
to  his  old  church !  However,  she  allows  him 

muttering  as  he  hobbled  away,  back  bent 

,  twisted,  walking  sideways;    a  false  exit. 

ay  down  the  balcony,  Anne  de  Beuil  calls 

ck : 

raquin." 

rdon  ?  " 

she   ascends   before   him  the  three  steps 

I  to  the  small  green  salon.    As  he  passes 

12 
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yonngr  NiodUsk  a  titenrt  witnett  t6  tins  sccm^l 
peasant  'wMm  his  ejre^  and  tfab  other,  ititii «; 
rolled  «iplrat>i  imtU  iiothiiig  bat  the  suites  ii  v 
Me,  kid  liead  ob  one  side^  saaotiiiioaioiflly  Ui 
Ofit  aa  appropriate  verse : 

'*/  kitve  tausid  thy  iuip$i^  to  pass  from  i 
tmd  t^milt  €Mhi  thu  with  changs  ^nintMr 

Theii>  "fAmi  lie  is  again  alone,  he  dtroiraa 
his  l^octitical  aaask,  and  with  hands  ia 
pockeb  lie  skedaddles,  «iustling  as  he  goes,  ( 
the  fbot4>rkli;€  that  crosses  the  MttrodKl  tt 
ivhefe  for  one  fastant  ia  outUned  the  ihm,  vie 
feee  oftlto  bftaok^ard. 

Durittg  the  month  that  she  had  been  cod^ 
Port-Sauveur  Inline  had  seen  nothing  of  Ibt  e 
e^ce^pt  the  parterre  laid  oat  ilti  Aowep-bedsi 
brtelie^a  stairs,  and  the  avenue  of  efans  tfadb  dM 
l6ngf,  kmtnous  line  toward  the  white  buiidia; 
the  temple  and  schools.  It  was  in  the  avenue 
Madame  Autheinan  had  walked  with  her  of  ial 
catechise  her,  and  show  her  the  consequences 
would  follow  her  impious  marriage. 

"  God  will  strike  you  through  your  mothei 
your  children ;  your  face,  like  that  of  Job,  w 
stained  with  tears/* 

The  poor  child  struggled,  pleaded  her  p 
ised  W^d,  her  pity  for  the  motherless  chil 
and  returned  to  her  home  wretched  and  undec 
to  repeat,  two  days  later,  the  same  hxmmfiil 
under  the  fragrant  elms,  where  birds  were  sii 
joyfully  over  her  head,  and  the  sun  sifted  thr 
Che  bfanches  in  bright  patches  which  die 
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ed  to  gather  up  as  tiiey  passed.  As 
ist  spoke  to  her  of  death  and  of  the 
lement,  Lina  felt  that  from  her  torn 
%  heart  all  will*power  and  all  belief  in 
sre  slipping  away, 

!  Mme,  Authetnan  went  beyond  her 
>f  turning  And  crossed  the  entire  park^ 
^s  evenly  cut  in  quincuncial  £brms»  its 
d  and  well-kept  avenues,  which  here 
^r,  on  account  of  the  stateliness  of  the 
t  of  gardenings  the  arbor  curiously 
e  form  of  porches,  peristyles  wiA  box- 
1  like  balls,  yew-trees  looking  like  ek- 

in  imitation  of  marble,  with  ivy  and 
»ut)d  about  them.  Jeanne  was  silent^ 
on   the  arm   of   the   neophyte,  trho 

agitated  by  this  primeval  silesnce^ 
by  the  frou-frou  of  their  skirts,  or  the 

the  twigs  that   the  Lyonnaise,  with 

of    regularity,    removed    frorti    her 

^ped  them.    Jesuuie  Autheman  made 
on  its  rusty  hinges ;  tiven  the  aspect 
changed,  and  became  rural  and  Mrild. 
thways  overgrown  with  grass,  clusters 
ng  birch-trees  in  fields  brilliant  with 
hedges  swarming  with  birds,  beech- 
es under  which  were  beds  of  moss.     It 
e  old  forest  plantation.     In  the  midsit 
as  a  chalet  built  of  pine,  a  real  Swiss 
its  exterior  stairs,  its   small  latticed 
veranda  running  beneath  the  long 
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sloping  roof,  which  was  held  in  place  by  laq 
rocks,  to  protect  it  from  the  mountain  storms. 

The  Retreat ! 

Early  in  her  married  life,  Jeanne  had  had  bt 
in  the  second  park,  far  removed  from  the  rel 
eries  and  the  reprobate  house,  this  refuge,  pi 
souvenir  of  the  Grindelwald  and  of  her  first  c( 
munion  with  the  Inaccessible.     Having  institu 
the    Work^   it  was    here    that  she   sheltered 
Workers,  the  elect,  destined  to  spread  the  Gos 
and  from  whom  she  required  a  probation  of  sev< 
months,  under  her  eyes.     On  the  lower  floor 
the  Hall  for  Prayers,  as  sad  and  dreary  a  place 
it  is  between  decks  on  one  of  those  mission-b< 
that  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  English  whalers  in 
Northern  seas.    Here  it  was  that  the  Workers  pi 
tised  preaching  and  that  Mme.  Autheman  and  J 
Crouzat  gave  them  a  few  lessons  in  theology 
vocal   music.      The    remainder   of   the    time 
passed  in  their  rooms  in  meditation   and  pra; 
until  the  day  when,  judged   worthy,  Jeanne 
printed  a  kiss  on  their  forehead  and  sent  tl 
away,  with  the  words  of  the  Bible : 

"G*t7,  my  child,  and  work  in  my  vineyard^ 

And  they  departed,  poor  creatures,  and  sett 
in  some  great  manufacturing  centre, — Lyons,  Li 
Roubaix,  —  in  those  places  where  sin  makes 
greatest  ravages,  and  where  souls  are  blacker  tl 
the  skins  of  African  savages,  black  as  the  nan 
alleys,  black  as  the  ground  begrimed  with  cc 
dust,  black  as  the  implements  of  their  trade, 
the  very  heart  of  the  faubourg  they  installed  the 
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Ives,  and  commenced  the  work  of  grace,  during 
e  day  instructing  the  children  after  the  admirable 
;thod  of  Port-Sauveur,  and  in  the  evening  preach- 
y  the  good  news.  But  the  vineyard  was  hard 
d  stony,  and  the  vintage  far  from  abundant, 
most  everywhere  they  spoke  in  bleak,  empty 
lis,  or  had  to  endure  the  jokes  of  the  workmen, 
arse  even  to  insult,  their  annoyances  aggravated 

the  more  by  the  vexations  they  suffered  from 
5  municipal  officers,  and  from  which  the  influence 

the  Authemans  at  that  distance  from  Paris 
uld  not  always  shield  them. 
Without,  however,  becoming  discouraged,  they 
ntinued  to  sow  the  Divine  seed  at  haphazard  in 
friendly  soil.  They  were  full  of  confidence,  for 
is  written  that  even  in  the  most  hardened  soul 
iitde  faith,  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard 
^dy  can  bear  fruit  and  increase.  Convinced  they 
list  have  been,  to  be  willing  to  accept,  in  con- 
leration  of  a  hundred  francs  a  month,  this  dreary, 
litary  existence  to  which  Mme.  Autheman  con- 
mned  them,  for  she  severed  every  tie  of  affection 
her  neophytes  with  the  same  indifference  that 
e  cut  away  the  troublesome  twigs  from  her 
rubbery.  It  was  the  renunciation  of  the  cloister 
thout  the  bars,  but  there  were  the  same  ex- 
tions,  the  departures  at  a  given  order,  and  the 
nual  return  to  the  Retreat  to  be  again  inspired 
'  Jesus. 

Sometimes,  in  her  journeyings,  the  Worker  met 
me  good  man,  and  gave  up  preaching  for  wife- 
•od.     One,  and   one   only,   ran   away  with  the 
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mooey  iotended  for  ber  expenses, -*«- ner  own  mdfr 
tenance  and  the  purchase  of  soub.  But»  in  genesal^ 
they  were  devoted  to  the  cause,  eoi^eiufing  aU  tktr 
energies  on  one  single  aim.  They  were  mystxol 
to  ecstasy,  even  to  that  preaching  and  prophesying 
madness  so  often  seen  in  women  of  the  Refraned 
Church,  and  which  sometimes  spreads  as  an  epi- 
denoic  over  a  whole  people,  as  it  did  m  Swedes 
thirty  years  ago,  whea  all  the  puUic  places  and 
country  roads  were  thronged  with  visionaries  aal 
prophetesses. 

Among  the  Workers  of  Mme.  Autheman,  prek^ 
girb  like  Eiine  EH^sen  were  rare.  Almost  all  were 
old,  sickly,  and  deformed,  the  refuse  of  celibacjr, 
waifs  upon  the  sea  of  poverty,  who  were  happy  to 
have  some  place  of  refuge,  and  to  devote  to  ibe 
God  of  the  Evangelist  that  which  man  haddis* 
dained.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  sole  utility  of  that 
Work,  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  French  nature 
that  it  would  have  been  almost  laughable,  but  for 
the  heart-breaks  and  tears  of  which  it  was  too  fre- 
quently the  cause.  Watson,  the  llgbthouse^keeper, 
did  not  laugh,  I  assure  you,  all  alone  in  his  watch- 
tower,  when  he  thought:  "Where  is  sl»e?  What 
is  to  become  of  the  children?"  Neither  did  she 
laugh,  the  hostess  of  the  Affameur,  her  life  filled 
with  mourning,  as  she  sobbed  over  her  furnace,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  gayeties  of  the  public-house, 
her  husband  in  a  mad-house,  her  daughter  dead. 

Poor  little  Damour,  so  pretty,  so  good !  Mme. 
Autheman  had  taken  her  to  her  schools,  and  had 
then  shut  her  up  in  the  Retreat,  with  the  consent 
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if  the  mother,  who  did  not  understand  very 
learly  what  was  intended.  The  sermons,  the 
idbmal  music,  the  talk  of  death,  always  death,  as 
k  hope,  as  a  threat,  soon  overwhelmed  in  consum- 
Bg  melancholy  that  growing  nature,  accustomed 
o  the  free  life  of  the  open  air.  The  child  said : 
'  i  am  tired  ...  I  want  to  go  home.  .  ."  Anne 
le  Beuil  scolded  her,  terrorized  her,  and  prevented 
ler  from  going  out. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  neophyte  fell  into  a  strange 
itate  of  parostration,  interrupted  by  crises  of  ner* 
/ous  excitement,  when  she  saw  visions  that  re* 
ifealed  to  her  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell, 
die  punishment  of  the  damned,  the  joy  of  the 
£lfict  seated  at  the  Divine  table.  She  was  by 
turns  overwhelmed  with  ecstatic  delight  or  plunged 
with  chattering  teeth  into  an  abyss  of  terror.  The 
(feasant  girl  pleached  and  prophesied,  raising  in 
die  bed  her  wasted  body,  convulsed  with  internal 
tuffering  and  with  shrieks  that  filled  the  park. 

^I  heard  her  screams  from  the  outside,"  said 
the  wretched  mother,  who  was  forbidden  to  come 
into  the  jroom«  under  the  pretext  l^hat  all  emotion 
ivas  dang«vou6  for  the  sick  girl.  When  her 
daughter  was  no  longer  conscious,  she  was  air 
lowed  to  enter.  The  death  agony  had  then 
commenced,  with  dumb  lips,  set  teeth,  and  an 
extraordinary  dilatation  of  the  pupils  that  sud- 
denly enlightened  the  physician  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  strange  death.  She  must  have  gathered  bellar 
donna  berries  in  the  park  and  eaten  them,  mistak- 
ing them  for  cherries. 
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"  As  if  my  child  did  not  know  cherries  .  .  .* 
cried  the  mother  in  exasperation,  and,  in  spite  o( 
the  doctor's  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  report  of  tbe 
Procureur  of  Corbeil,  a  masterpiece  of  judidji 
irony  and  nice  persiflage,  she  remained  convinced 
that  her  child  had  been  killed  by  drugs  whidi 
had  been  administered  to  put  her  in  an  ecstatic 
condition.  This  was,  also,  the  general  opinion 
among  the  country-people ;  and  it  gave  a  bad 
name  to  that  mysterious  chalet,  which  in  winter 
could  be  seen  from  afar  through  the  leafiest 
branches  of  the  bare  woods. 

But  on  this  day  the  Retreat,  in  the  midst  of 
the  brilliant  lawn,  roseate  and  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
light, in  the  silence  and  splendor  of  the  summer 
afternoon,  had  about  it  nothing  of  gloom  and  dis- 
aster, and  made  on  £line  a  mystical  impression  of 
comfort  which  could  be  defined  in  three  words: 
sweetness,  rest,  and  light.  Oh !  above  all,  sweet- 
ness. She  heard  faint  voices  of  women  in  accents 
of  invocation,  strains  from  the  organ  mingled  with 
the  shrill  cries  of  the  locusts  in  the  grass,  and  the 
buzz  of  winged  creatures  whirring  upward  toward 
the  azure.  Before  the  door  a  small,  hunchbacked 
woman  was  noiselessly  sweeping  the  steps. 

**  It  is  Chalmctte,"  said  Jeanne,  softly,  beckoning 
the  Worker  to  approach. 

After  enduring  a  thousand  insults,  Chalmette 
had  returned  from  Creuzot.  In  the  evening  the 
miners  came  in  crowds  to  hear  her  preach,  bring- 
ing herrings  and  bottles  with  them,  calling  out  \Q 
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Iher  famtliarlyi  and  drowning  her  vpicc  by  singing 
ttoatchea  from  the  Marseillaise.  The  women,  es- 
pecially, were  infuriated  against  her,  insulting  her 
srhen  she  went  on  the  street,  and  throwing  coal 
and  ashes  at  her,  without  the  slightest  feeling 
of  pity  for  her  deformity.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
ready  to  begin  again. 

'  "Whenever  you  wish,  whenever  you  wish," 
ihe  said  gently ;  but  in  the  cripple's  delicate  face 
with  its  pointed  chin,  and  in  the  long  hands  visible 
beneath  her  cape,  and  grasping  the  broom  that 
was  taller  than  herself,  trembled  an  extraordinary 
will-power, 

''  They  are  all  like  that,"  said  Mme.  Autheman, 
IS  she  ascended  the  outer  stairway  of  the  chalet* 
aad  made  £line  sit  down  beside  her  on  the  ve- 
randa formed  by  the  projecting  roof,  "  all  of 
ttiem.  But  I  have  only  twenty;  and  thousands 
Ire  needed  to  save  the  world." 

Becoming  animated  at  this  thought  of  the  re- 
lemption  of  the  world,  she  went  on  to  explain  the 
lim  and  meaning  of  the  Worky^XiA  her  desire  to 
mlarge  its  scope.  Their  efforts  were  confined  at 
present  to  France,  but  she  proposed  to  extend 
thekn  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England,  where 
minds  are  better  disposed  toward  Liberal  religion. 
Watson  had  gone,  others  would  follow. 

She  stopped,  fearing  she  had  said  too  much; 
but  filine  was  not  listening  to  her.  As  often  hap- 
pens in  decisive  moments,  she  had  withdrawn 
within  herself,  absorbed  in  an  ineffable  and  lofty 
contemplation    which    soothed    and    carried    her 
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vnrsy.  Before  the  ^randa,  on  the  top  of  a  ^* 
a  bird  was  ringing,  balanced  on  the  end  of  a  brai 
which  bent  under  the  slight  weight  That  I 
was  her  soul. 

"  It  is  finished,  then,  entirely  finished  ?  " 

Mme.  Autheman  had  taken  bodi  of  Kline's  hs 
within  hers,  and  was  questioning  her. 

"  It  Was  the  point  on  which  we  agreed,  Wc 
not?  The  chad's  communion.  That  is  well,  i 
well.  Evidently,  the  father  would  not  cons 
Letters  Were  le^  unanswered,  no  more  lessons 
Fanny?    I  understand  perfectly." 

But  while  filine  told  how  she  had  resisted 
snares  of  the  Evil  One,  told  of  the  litde  girl's 
peals,  with  her  hands  outstretci^d  in  despair,  t 
came  Into  her  eyes,  as  they  had  done  at  breal 
that  morning. 

"  I  loved  her  so  much,  if  you  wily  knew ! 
was  as  dear  as  if  she  had  been  my  own  child, 
sacrifice  has  been  great." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  of  sacrifices?     Christ 
require  others,  and  still  more  terrible  ones  fi 
you." 

fiiine  Ebsen  bowed  her  head,  shivering  un 
that  relentless  voice,  but  she  dared  not  ask  n 
more  Christ  could  require  of  her. 
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The  train !  I  am  ber^  fa  time  .  .  .**  exdalmed 
tme.  Ebsen,  ail  out  of  breath,  as,  burdened  with 
tnbrellad  and  a  pair  of  overshoes  wrapped  in  a 
evspaper,  she  stopped  at  the  entrance  gate  of  the 
bfttfon  Just  as  the  six  o^cIock  train  rolled  in. 

She  was  comibrtably  at  home,  setting  the  table 
>f  dhmer,  when  a  storm>  the  last  one  of  the  sum* 
er,  suddenly^  burst  ferth  m  streams  of  rtikv.  She 
membercd  that  her  daughter  had  left  for  Port* 
itiveur  that  morning  in  a  tight  gown  and  thin 
toes,  such  as  alt  Parisian  ladies  wore  at  that 
ason.  Hurrying  out  of  the  Itoose^  she  had 
rown  herself^  puffing  and  blewmg,  into  an  om- 
bus  that  went  to  the  Orleans  Station.  Now  she 
aited,  leaning  against  the  railing,  and  trying  to 
Istinguish  fiHne's  hat  or  a  tress  of  her  Mond  haJr 
nong  that  crowd  of  hurried,  ffT^fhtened  people,  2^ 
arryii^  baslcets  or  bouquets,  with  drippings  «»• 
rellasj  and  wet,  bedraggled  garments,  jostling  one 
Jiother  \n  their  efforts  to  be  the  first  to  reach 
he  coaches,  with  indistinct  cries  of  "  Take  the 
Jog  .  .  .  carry  the  child.  .  .  ." 

But  in  vain  did  she  bend  toward  the  gate,  stand 
on  tiptoes,  peer  through  the  iron  grating,  or  look 
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over  the  shoulder  of  a  customs  officer,  all  the  way 
down  the  platform  where  a  long  line  of  empty, 
shining    cars  were    standing.     £!line's   black  bat 
was  not  to  be  seen.     At  first  the  mother  was  not 
alarmed,    attributing    the    delay    to    the    sudden 
deluge.     She    was  confident    that    her    daughter 
would  arrive  on  the  next  train ;  only  she  would  be 
a  little  late,  for  from  now  until  eight  o'clock  there 
was  no  train  but  the  express,  and  that  did  not  sb^ 
at  Ablon.     Cheerfully  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
situation,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  de* 
serted  waiting-room,  where  the  flame  of  the  gas 
that  had  just  been  lighted  flickered  in  the  damp 
wind,  and  was  reflected  on  the  wet  pavements  of 
the  court.     At  one  moment  the  whistle  of  the  ex* 
press  caused  a  commotion  in  the  station,  with  a 
stamping  of  feet,  and  a  noise  of  voices  and  rolling 
trucks ;  then  all  was  again  quiet,  but  for  the  echo 
of  her  slow  footsteps,  the  dripping  of  the  intermi- 
nable rain,  or  behind  the  glazed  windows  the  rust. 
ling  of  the  leaves  of  a  large  folio,  or  some  invisible  . 
nose  that  noisily  made  its  presence  known. 

Mme.  Ebsen  grew  tired  of  waiting  in  this  way, 
with  an  empty  stomach  and  cold  feet,  and  to  con- 
sole herself  for  her  long  sentry,  thought  that  by 
and  by  they  would  be  back  in  their  snug  little 
nest,  sitting  opposite  each  other,  before  a  good 
warm  "  beer  soup."  Eight  o'clock !  More  whis- 
tling, and  hisses  from  the  locomotive,  shaking  the 
platform  as  it  dashed  into  the  station.  The  gatt 
are  thrown  open,  and  still  no  £!line.  Without 
doubt,   they   had  kept  her   at  the    chiteau;  her 
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attother  would  certainly  find  a  telegram  waiting  fpr 
bfer  on  her  return.  All  the  same,  when  Mme. 
Autheman  knew  how  tenderly  and  closely  attached 
liiey  were  to  each  other,  it  was  not  nice  of  her,  it 
was  not  ckaudi;  filine  ought  not  to  have  yielded. 
The  poor  woman  scolded  to  herself  all  the  way 
home  in  the  rain,  as  she  paddled  through  pools  of 
water,  traversing  those  long  avenues  that  lead  from 
the  station  to  the  Val-de^r&ce,  with  their  five-stofy 
fniildings  of  new  plaster  and  black  holes  for 
windows. 

"You  have  a  despatch  for  me,  Mother  Blot?** 

"No,  Madame,  there  is  only  the  paper.  But 
kqw  does  it  happen  that  you  are  all  alone?" 

She  had  not  the  strength  to  reply,  beset  as  she 
ivas  with  a  thousand  terrors  that  entered  her  mind 
at  the  same  time,  filine  must  be  ill.  But  in  that 
rase  she  would  have  been  informed,  if  that  chitfeau 
lad  human  beings  for  inhabitants.  ...  Should 
she  start  at  once,  and  make  the  journey  at  night, 
in  such  weather?  It  would  be  better  to  wait 
until  morning.  What  a  dreary  evening  it  was  I 
[t  recalled  their  return  from  the  burial  of  Grand- 
tnother.  There  was  the  same  sensation  of  empti- 
ness and  l6neliness,  but  \wth  the  difference  that  now 
it  was  filine  who  was  absent,  and  that  Mme.  Ebsen 
was  alone,  entirely  alone,  to  bear  her  sorrow  and 
recurring  anxieties. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  Lories'  windows. 
After  he  had  sent  Sylvahirc  and  the  children  to  the 
Jock,  the  poor  man  did  not  return  until  very  late  in 
the  evening,  for,  since  the  young  girl's  decidoh  to 
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reply  to  none  of  his  letters,  not  6ven  the  oQitilJ 
which  he  isubiiutted  to  her  wishes  and  accepted  p  ^ 
bier  Orthodox  conditions  for  himself  and  lus  cUI^  v^ 
dren»  he  had  avoided  a  aeighborhood  that  \sk 
becolxie  paiflful  to  him.  And  now  Mme.  EbseOi 
who  had  not  been  down  to  the  Lories'  ibr  tvo 
months,  felt  a  sodden  twinge  of  remorse  for  having  U< 
so  readil)^  abandoned  Uiat  excelleot  man  at  thc|^ 
oaprkiotts  severity'  of  J^lme.  It  is  x^vXy  in  suffe^ 
wug  that  one  can  discern  suffering,  even  thoiiglh  liif 
unavowed,  in  another.  fir 

She  did  not  lie  down  all  night,  and  kept  her 
hunp  burning,  counting  the  hours,  and  listening  to 
every  noisei  hearkening  to  the  approach  of  the  ^ 
infrequent  carriages  that  passed  her  door,  with  the 
foolish  hopes  aod  feferish  superstitions  that  come 
with  waiting. 

"  The  third  one  to  pass  will  stop  at  the  | 
door  .  .  .''  But  that  one  drove  on,  as  all  the 
others  did,  until  dawn,  when  the  noisy  wheels  of 
the  milk-wagons  began  to  rattle  by.  Then,  with 
the  usual  reaction  that  succeeds  a  sleepless  night, 
she  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  fell  into 
such  a  sleep  as  follows  a  death  watch,  —  a  real 
syncope  of  intoxication,  with  mouth  open,  and  ' 
features  swollen ;  from  which  she  was  aroused  by 
several  violent  pulls  at  the  bell,  accompanied  by 
the  energetic  calls  of  Mother  Blot: 

"Mame  Ebsen  .  .  .  Mame  Ebsen  ...  it  has 
just  come.  I  am  sure  it  is  from  your  young 
lady." 

In  the  pale  light  that  flooded  the  tittle  iakn,  she 
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pick  up  the  envelope  that  kajd  ^^n  pMshed 
the  daor«  £li/ie  had  written.  ,  She  was  not 
VYaX  could  it  be,  then  ?  .  Thi$  U  ^h^  3be 


DEAR  MOTfliER,  — In  the  feaf  bf  afflictihg  you, 
shrunk  until  now  frdm  tefling  you  of  ^  rdsohttioq 
ch  my  heart  has  been  iot  a  kmg  time  deterrnimed 
e  hoar  has  sounded*  God  calls  me,  and  I  ani 
to  him.  When  thift  letter  reaches  yoa^  I  sbaU  be 
y.  Whether  our  separatidn^  which  will  )aat  dudog 
^6  of  probation,  shadii  be  long,  I  know  not,  but  I 
ake  care  to  send  you  news  of  myseU,  i^d  to 
you  the  opportunity  to  write  to  me.  ELe$t;^sured 
shall  not  forget  you,  and  that  I  shall  |)ray  the 
il  Safiour  that  he  may  bless  you,  and  give  ybii  )iis 
according  to  the  promises  of  his  love. 

Your  devoted  daughter, 

EliiI£  ^£dsM. 

first  6he  did  not  understand,  and  rei^'  it  ^ 
aloud,  slowly,  sentence  by  sentence,  to  the 
ure  .  .  .  filine  —  it  was  ^ne  whp  had 
\  that,  her  child,  her  little  Una.  •  ^  .  Non- 
!  And  yet  the  writing,  although  a^Tpeiiyh^ 
idy,  was  much  like  that  of  her  daughter.  ..>:  •. 
:hose  imbeciles  down  there  had  bold  hpr 
and  had  dictated  those  monstrous  word^*  of 

she  did  not  mean  a  syllable.  From,  v^here 
e  letter  come?  The  postmark  i^f  Petit-Port, 
u/    £line  was  still  there,  and   herjtno^r 

have  only  to  hasten  to  her  to  change^vthat 
le  resolution.  .  .  .  All  the  same,  it  wa^  t^9$t 
and  malicious  to  wish  to  take  her  chUd  £rom 
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found  herself  in  the  open  country;  hillsides 
covered  with  vineyards  and  beet-fields,  broad 
ploughed  spaces,  over  which  hovered  flocks  of 
crows,  fields  of  potatoes,  in  which  she  could  dis- 
tinguish sacks  filled  and  placed  in  heaps,  and  the 
dim  outlines  of  men  and  women  crouched  near  the 
ground,  making  the  same  hazy,  indistinct  spots  in 
the  white  mist. 

The  mother  was  overwhelmed  by  the  gloom  of 
her  surroundings,  as  by  some  physical  oppression, 
which  increased  as  she  drew  near  Port-Sauveur,  the 
red  roofs  and  immense  shade-trees  of  which  she 
could  distinguish  half-way  up  the  hill.  After  hav- 
ing skirted  a  seemingly  interminable  park,  its  walls 
overhung  with  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper,  crimson- 
tug  in  the  autumn  sun,  she  passed  the  railroad  at 
a  liefvel  crossing,  and  found  herself  on  the  bank 
of  the  Seine,  in  front  of  the  chiteau.  There  was 
the  half-moon  of  turf  with  its  iron  chains  before 
the  entrance,  the  long  house,  and  that  monu- 
mental grating  masked  by  closed  Venetian  blinds, 
through  which  she  tried  to  discover  something 
besides  the  tops  of  the  trees.  She  was,  indeed, 
there. 

She  pulled  the  bell  faintly,  then  again,  and 
during  the  time  that  it  took  for  some  one  to  open 
the  door,  she  prepared  her  introductory  speech, 
which  should  be  brief  and  polite.  But  when  the 
door  was  opened,  she  forgot  everything,  and  rush- 
ing forward,  gasped : 

"My  daughter!  where  is  she?  ...  .At  once 
^ .  .  I  wish  to  see  her.  .  .  / 
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The  valet,  in  his  working  apron,  and  with  the 
sflver  P.  S.  embossed  on  the  collar  of  his  black  coat, 
•eplied,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  that  Mile. 
Eline  had  left  the  chiteau  the  evening  before ;:  and 
jpon  a  gesture  of  furious  denial,  added : 

"  However,  Madame  is  within  ...  if  Madame 
ivould  like  to  speak  to  her." 

Behind  him,  she  traversed  passage-ways,  a  bal- 
cony, and  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs,  without  see- 
ing where  she  was  going,  and  found  herself  in  a 
small  green  salon,  where  Mme.  Autheman,  calm 
and  erect,  was  writing  at  her  desk.  The  sight  of 
the  familiar  face,  and  the  gentle,  impressive  smile/ 
softened  her  anger. 

"  Ah  1  Madame,  Madame  .  .  .  Lina  .  i.  .  this 
letter  .  .  .  What  does  it  all  mean?" 

And  she  burst  into  convulsive  sobs,  which  shook 
and  weakened  her  stout,  pitiable  body.  Mme* 
A.utheman  believed  she  could  easily  bring  this 
weak,  tearful  person  to  reason,  and  Seating  her- 
self on  the  divan  "beside  her,  sjpoke  with  hei' 
usual  gentleness  and  unction: 

"  Come,  you  should  not  grieve  in  this  way,  but 
you  should  rather  rejoice  and  bless  the  Savibur, 
who  has  condescended  to  enlighten  his  child,  and 
to  draw  her  soul  from  the  black  sepulchre.  .  .  ." 

This  mystic,  healing,  applied  to  the  quivering 
heart,  more  than  ever  human,  affected  it  like  ?  a 
red-hot  iron.  The  mother  drew  away,  and  with 
dry  eyes  rose:  =  .^ 

"  All  those  are  but  words.  ...  My  child  ^  *  •  *  I 
wish  to  see  hen 


It 
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"  filine  is  no  longer  here,"  exclaimed  Mme. 
Autheman,  uath  a  sigh  of  sadness  before  dus 
sacrilegious  rebellion. 

"Then  tell  me  where  she  is.  I  inast  upon 
knowing  where  vay  daughter  is.'* 

V^th  perfect  calmness,  for  she  was  accustomed 
to  this  sort  of  explanation,  the  President  explained 
that  £line  Ebsen  had  left  France,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  spreading  the  Gospel  in  other  lands,  per- 
haps in  England,  perhaps  in  Switzerland, — it  was 
not  yet  folly  determined.  In  any  case,  filine 
would  send  her  mother  news  of  herself,  and  she 
would  always  cherish  toward  her  the  seotimeots 
of  a  devoted  Christian  daughter. 

It  was  Kline's  letter  over  again,  in  almost  tiie 
exact  words,  slowly,  composedly  detailed,  in  a 
tone  of  unchanging  mildness,  that  threw  Mme. 
Ebsen  into  a  rage,  into  an  almost  murderous 
paroxysm  of  fury,  as  she  looked  upon  this  woman, 
correct  in  demeanor,  her  well-fitting  black  gown 
bringing  out  all  the  pallor  of  the  slender  cheeb 
and  prominent  forehead.  The  large,  limpid  eyes, 
almost  without  pupils,  had  in  them  all  the  coldness 
and  hardness  of  stone,  and  were  devoid  of  all 
tenderness  and  feminine  pity. 

^*  Oh !  I  shall  certainly  strangle  her,"  she  thought 
But  her  hands,  clasped  convulsively,  were  extended 
in  entreaty. 

li  ?^  Mme.   Autheman,    give    me    back    my  little 

....  I  have  only  her  in  the  worU.     If  she 

ifad, there  is  nothing  more.  •  .  .  Men  Dim! 

happy  we  were    together  1  •  .  .  You  have 
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otir  little  hoine^  so  well  cared  for,  so  neat  .  .  » 
10  chance  tp  sulk  there.  It  was.  not  large  enough 
or  an3^hing  but  embracer" 

Sobs  shook  her  like  a  tempest,  choked  her, 
Irowned  her  supplications.  She  asked  but  one 
hingy-*-to  see  her  child,  and  speak  to  her;  then, 
f  aHI  this  were  true,  if  Lina  herself  said  so,  she. 
vould  yield ;  indeed  she  would,  she  promised  it. 

An  interview  I  This  was  precisely  what  Jeanne 
:ould  not  permit  To  convince  the  mother,  she 
Referred  to  quote  extracts  from  sermons,  and 
>ioiis  phrases  from  her  little  books:  C/m^olaiion 
k  Jisus  .  .  .  Affliction  which  disposes  A»  Prayer. 
^nd  becoming  gradually  moved  by  her  own  words, 
he  cried : 

"  But  it  is  you,  wretched  woman,  it  is  your  soul 
hat  filine  wishes  to  save ;  and  your  deep  sorrow 
s  the  beginning  of  sahrationi" 

Mme.  Ebsen  listened,  her  eyes  on  the  ground, 
^ut  heart  and  mind  on  the  defensive.  Suddenly 
nth  the  firmness  of  one  who  has  come  to  a 
lecision,  she  burst  out: 

"  Very  well  I  You  will  not  give  me  back  my 
Jna  ...  I  mean  to  appeal  to  the  law.  We  shall 
ee  whether  such  abominations  are  allowed:" 

In  spite  of  these  threats,  by  which  she  was 
carcely  moved;  Mme.  Autheman  herself  walked 
rith  her  as  Cau*  as  the  veranda,  and  ordered  a  ser- 
ant  to  accompany  her  the  rest  of  the  distance,  as 
lajestie^  as  unfeeling,  all  the  while,  as  destiny, 
lalf-way  down  the  avenue,  the  mother  turned^  and 
topped   a   moment  on   the    terrace,  where   her 
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daughter  had  walked  yesterday,  perhaps  eventtol 
very  morning.  She  glanced  over  the  great,  silcBfe' 
park,  dominated  by  the  white  stone  cross  standing 
out  through  the  fog  like  the  pinnacle  of  a  cemetery. 
Oh!  to  dash  into  those  dense  woods,  towards 
that  cavern  of  death  in  which  she  was  sure  her 
daughter  was  buried  alive,  to  burst  open  the  door, 
and  rush  in  with  a  great  and  terrible  cry,  "Una!" 
to  take  her  in  her  arms,  carry  her  far  away,  and 
restore  her  to  life  .  .  .  these  thoughts  flashed 
like  lightning  through  the  poor  brain.  Then  a 
feeling  of  shame  held  her  back,  and  the  knowledge 
of  her  impotency,  in  the  presence  of  all  this  luxury 
and  orderliness  with  which,  in  spite  of  her  trouble, 
she  was  impressed.  Justice!  Her  only  recourse 
was  justice. 

Resolute  and  determined,  she  went  directly 
toward  the  village,  having  decided  on  her  plan, 
a  very  simple  one.  She  would  see  the  Mayor, 
make  her  complaint,  and  return  with  a  gendarme, 
a  rural  guard,  some  one  who  would  see  that  her 
child  was  restored  to  her,  who  would  compel  that 
wicked  woman  to  confess  what  she  had  done  with 
her.  She  never  doubted  the  success  of  her  under- 
taking, and  even  asked  herself  whether,  before 
entering  upon  such  decided  measures,  she  had 
done  her  best  in  the  employment  of  conciliatory 
means.     Yes,   she   had  wept,   she   had  entreated 

th  clasped  hands,  but  a  deaf  ear  had  been  turned 
.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  woman  1  That 
ch  that  kidnapper  a  lesson. 
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the  one  street  of  the  village,' *along^  which 
ges  stood  at  regular  intervals,  with  their  Irttie 
^ns  drawn  out  before  them  like  the  drawers  of. 
reau,   not  a   sour  was  stirring.    ''Everybody 

have  been  in  the  fields,  for  it  was  harvest 
As  the  poor  mother  proceeded  on  her  way; 

time  to  time  a  curtain  would  be  lifted,  a  dog 
d  comfe  out  to  sniff  at  the  sti^anger ;  but  the 
Lin  was  dropped  immediately,  the  dog  did  n6t 
.  Nothing  disturbed  this  gloomy  silence,  that 
nded  one  of  a  barracksior  penitentiary. 
1  an  ekvation,  shaded  by  old  eims  in  quincun^ 
forms,  stood  the  temple,  flanked  by  tWo  EVan* 
al  schools,  shining,  even  under  the  cloudy  sky, 
the  reflection  of  their  newly  whitened  stone, 
re  the  high,  half-opened  windows  of  the  girls? 
ol,  Mme.  Ebsen  stopped  to  listen  Xno  a  tumult 
tie  piping  voices,  reciting  rhythmically,  with- 
1  pause:  " Who- in-the-Heav- en-can -be+confi-* 
d-un-to-the-Lord  ?  Who -a-mohg-thei-sonis^of- 
iiight-y-Can-be-lik-ened-un-to^the^Lord?. "  aor 
panied  by  the  taps  of  a  ruler  on.ithe  table"  to 

:ate  the  quickening   or   the  retarding^.  of  the 

•  ''  '■'■.         'ii 

mg.  .:.  J    M 

ippose  she  should  go  in  !  •  .  /'  »• 

lis  is  where  fiBne,  gave  her  lestons;^^  ^PeiftiAps 

might   learn  something   th^re.:  ?Whd  knbwsi, 

,  if  she  might  not  find  her  within^  condircting 

class,  as  usual?     She  pushed'bperi  the  dboj^ 

between  four  white  walls -covered  with  Bible 

»,  she  saw  crouched   before  the  desks  s^verM 

rows  of  black  pinafores,  with  little^ black  Caps 
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<}rawii  over  the  sunburnt  peasant  faces.  At 
&r  end  of  the  room  a  tall  young  woman,  sal! 
and  bloated»  presided,  a  Bible  in  one  baod 
long  ferule  in  the  other.  On  seeing  Mme.  £b 
enter,  she  advanced*  and  at  the  interruptioii 
the  lesson  every  young  head  was  raised  ^ 
curiosity. 

*'  I  beg  3rour  pardon,  Mademoiselle.  I  am  Li 
Maunma." 

"Continue!"  cried  the  frightened  Mile.  H 
mer,  to  the  childrenr  in  as  loud  a  voice  as 
humble  tones  would  allow.  And  the  whole  ( 
continued  in  unison :  "  OLord-God-of-Hosts." 
Certainly  poor  Hammer  must  have  been  ten 
confused  to  be  so  animated,,  and  to  drive  M 
Ebsen  back  toward  the  door,  answering  every 
of  her  questions  with  her  doleful,  di3Cons( 
"  M-nryes,  m-n-yes,"  in  which  was  evident  all 
despair  and  humiliation  she  felt  on  accoun 
the  baleful  adventure  of  Adam  and  Eve  undei 
apple-tree,  so  many  thousands  of  years  ago. 

**I>o  you  know  my  daughter?  " 

"  M-n-yes." 

" Is  not  this  where  she  taught?" 

"  M-n-yes." 

"  la  it  true  that  she  has  gone  away?  Oh, 
me  I     Have  pity." 

"M-n-yes,  m-n-yes.      I    know  nothing.  . 
quire  at  the  ch&teau." 

And  this  timid  creature,  who  nevertheless 
grip  of  an  Ignorantine,  pushed  the  mothei 
dioior»  and  closed  it  on  her,  while  the 
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furious  energy  continued  to  recite :  "  For-the^ 
s-of-tiie-Lord-are^right-and^the^just^shail-walk^ 
iem.'* 

tt  t-he  odier  side  of  the  street  was  seen  the  tri« 
red  flag  that  indicated  the  Mayor's  ofRce,  and 
the  gray  walls,  in  large  black  letters,  R,  F., 
:K  Mme,  Autheman  had  not  yet  dared  to  re<* 
e  by  her  P.  S.  On  the  lower  floor,  behind  a 
iow,  a  stout  man,  with  pallid,  beadle-like  face, 
wriling'k  He  was  the  Mayor's  secretary;  but 
«.  Ebsen  wished  to  speak  with  the  Mayor. 
He  te  not  in,"*  said  the  man,  without  turning 
head. 

At  what  hour  can  he  be  seen?  ** 
Every  day  from  six  to  seven,  at  the  chiteaa.'^ 
At  the  chateau  ?    Why,  then  he  is  .  •  /* 
/es,  M.  Autheman.*^ 

lere  was  nothing  to  hope  for  in  this  quarter 
I  she  thought  of  the  Cur^,  who  must  be  thdf 
ly,  and  who  would  give  her,  certainly,  either 
:e  or  assistance.  She  inquired  where  he  lived> 
liastened  at  once  toward  the  river  bank.  On 
^ay  she  saw  a  small  omnibus  being  harnessed 
>nt  of  an  office,  which  bore  the  sign :  Railwf^ 
\sfer^  Carriages  to  kirt.  She  approached  tiM 
^r,  and  asked  if  lie  knew  a  beautiful  y<>ung  gir), 
El  blonde,  who  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning; 
to  quicken  the  peasant^s  memory,  slipped  into 
tand  a  piece  of  silver.  Did  he  know  her?  He 
5r  thought  he  did.  It  was  he  who  drove  her 
^  times  a  week. 
Did  you  drive  her  yesterday?  and  this  mom* 
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ing?     Oh!    try  and   remember,  I  implorfe  yon* 
She  had   the  imprudence   tx>  add :  "  She  is  mfj 
daughter.     They  have  taken  her  from  me." 

The  man   immediately  became  confused,— be] 
could   remember   nothing   more.   .  .  •  Had 
come  yesterday?    They   would    tell    her  at 
ch&teau.  .  •  .  Always  the  chdteau !  The  long  gray | 
house  seemed  to  become  larger  and  taller, 
in  the  mind  of  the  mother  it  assumed  the 
portions  of  a  bastille,  a  fortress,  one  of  those  ii 
mense   feudal    buildings,  overshadowing  with 
towers  and   undermining  with  its  groundworks 
moats  all  the  country  around  about. 

Standing  on  the  water's  edge,  opposite  a 
creek  over  which  women  washing  their  linen 
bending,  the  parsonage,  with  its  wherries  mc 
fast  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  its  nets  stretcl 
out  like  hammocks  to  dry,  between  two 
looked  as  if  it  were  a  fisherman's  cottage.  Th^j 
Curi  immediately  inspired  her  with  confidencfl^j 
with  his  robust  form,  his  small,  childish  featuiaj 
half-buried  in  the  broad  face,  ruddy  and  dimpleii 
He  invited  this  well-dressed  visitor  to  enter  hb 
small  salon,  which  was  chilly  from  the  dampness  of 
the  ground-floor  and  the  river.  He  was  somewhat 
startled  by  her  first  words:  **It  is  an  unhappy 
mother  who  comes  to  beg  for  aid  and  succor,"  foi 
the  poor  man  had  not  a  penny  to  give,  and  still 
more  alarmed  by  her  next:  "  Madame  Authemai 
has  just  stolen  my  child  from  me." 

She  did  not  notice  the  sudden  indifference  anc 
CS9)dnpS8ith>t  overspread  the  face  of  this  well*fe( 
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;t,  and  vehemently  began  her  story.  The  Cur^ 
lied  the  advice  of  his  Bishop  concerning  the 
:ers,  and  also  the  misadventure  of  Sister 
via,  and  considered  it  unwise,  for  the  sake  of  a 
tger,  to  venture  upon  so  dangerous  Iei  campaign; 
r  a  few  words,  he  interrupted  her  hastily : 
Pardon,  Madame;,  but  arc  you  not  a  Protestant? 
1,  how  is  it  that  you.  wish  me  to.  interfere  in  all 
^  These  are  family  matters  that  your  pastor 
settle  more. easily  thai!  I." 
But,  Monsieur  1«  Cur6,  this  is  a  queistion  of 
anity  fkr.more  than  of  religion.  A  woman,  a 
ler,  comes  to  you..  You  will  not  r-cject  her;  I 
ore  you." 

e  saw  that  he  had  spoken  too  harshly;  and  that 
hould  at  least  clothe  his  refusal  in  words  of 
3athy.  Ahl  without  doubt,  the  story  of  this 
'  lady  was  very  touching,  and  her  tears  were 
sntly  sincere.  Certainly  the  person  in  ques- 
■—  it  was  not  necessary,  was  it,  to  particularize 
;  fully  —  brought  into  her  religioils  convictions 
tnd  ardor,  a  zeal  for  propagandishi  that  was 
:  reprehensible.  He  himself  had  been  the 
to  suffer  from  it.  Besides,  in  all  religions, 
en  always  rush  in  headlong,  and  overstep  the 
ids  of  reason  land  the  ends  desired.  Catholic 
Its  are  familiar  with  these  fanatical  enthusiasts 

under  pretext  of  caring  for  the  altar  and 
wing  the  flowers,  meddle  in  affairs  that  con- 

the  vestry.  They  have  to  be  continually 
ied.  But  Protestant  pastors  have  not  the 
r<authority»    Besides,  what  can  you  expect  in 
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a  religion  where  criticism  and  inquiry  are  allov 
a  religion  devoid  of  discipline,  into  which  ev 
body  may  enter,  as  into  a  mitl,  and  believe  wha 
pleases  \  He  may  even,  if  that  amases  him,  pla 
being  a  priest.  Besides,  consider  the  medle 
sects,  of  beliefs ! 

He  became  animated,  for  his  heart  was 
against  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  he  was  p 
to  display  \i\%  erudition  on  a  subject  to  whic 
had  given  special  study  during  the  leisure  I 
which  his  small  parish  allowed.  He  begs 
enumerate  the  countless  sects  that,  beside: 
great  divisions  of  Liberals  and  Orthodox,  se 
the  Reformed  Church. 

**  Count  them,"  he  said^  rai^ng  one  after  an 
his  fat  fingers,  which  from  contact  with  A< 
and  the  net  were  covered  with  callus.  "  You 
the  Irvingites,  who  wish  to  return  to  the  prii 
ideas  of  the  Apostolic  age ;  the  Sabbatarian 
manding  a  Sabbath  like  that  of  the  JewJ 
Pelagians,  whose  religion  consists  m  striking 
breasts  violently  with  their  fists;  the  Darl 
who  rebel  against  all  ecclesiastical  organizatic 
accept  no  intermediary  between  their  prid 
God;  the  Methodists,  the  Wesleyans,  the 
mons,  the  Anabaptists,  the  Howlers,  tdieTrer 
and  gracious  knows  how  many  more ! " 

The  poor  woman  listened,  dumfounded,  ' 
theological  nomenclature ;  and,  as  if  all  thes 
stood  up  as  so  many  barriers  between  her  < 
ter  and  herself,  she  pressed  her  hand  ov< 
eyes»  and  murmured :    **  My  child !   my  c 
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jcents.  so  heartrending  that  the  priest  was 
led,  and  abandoned  his  constraint 
ut,  Madame,  of  course  there  are  laws*  You 
go  to  Corbeil,  and  there  make  your  complaint 
J  public  prosecutor*  I  know  yoxx  have  a  diffi- 
ask  before  you,  and  several  years  ago»  in  a 
in  which  the  circumstances  were  similar  to 
,  even  after  the  inquiry  had  begun.  .  .  .  But 
i^as  under  the  government  of  tiae  Sixteenth  of 

and  you  will  doubtless  be  more  fortunate 

a  truly  Republican  regime."  . 

emphasized  ^e  last  wotds  wtdi  a  certain 
3  that  changed  the  expression  of  his  chubby 
es. 

it  far,  —  Corbeil  ?  "  asked  the  moftfier,  liastily. 
;    Corbeil  was  not  face.     She  had   only  to 

the  river  bank  its  far  as  Juvisy,  from  which 
the  train  would  take  her  there  in  twenty 
es. 

started  on  her  journey  along  the  narrow 
in  the  direction  of  Juvisy,  whose  white 
s  she  might  have  distinguished  grouped  to* 
*  at  the  turn  which  the  Seine  makes  at  that 
if  the  fog,  which  was  thicker  than  ever,  had 
evented  her  from  seeing  anything  fifty  feet 

river  lay  motionless  beneath  the  fog,  and 
d  congealed  between  the  trees,  whose  indis- 
brms  were  vaguely  outUned  along  the  banks, 
time  to  time  she  saw  a  wherry  anchored  in 
iter,  with  the  silhouette  of  a  fisherman  sitting 
fishiiig-pole  in  hisuid.    The  silence  was  ovet'- 
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whelming ;  the  very  air  seemed  to  be  filled  v 
expectation  and  with  anguish  which  weighed  u| 
the  already  exhausted  mother,  for  she  had  es 
nothing  since  the  night  before.  Faint,  sore, 
weakened  by  tears,  she  slipped  with  every  step 
trod  along  the  unfrequented  road,  full  of  weeds 
mud. 

Her  thoughts  proved  no  less  wearisome  I 
her  journey,  for,  like  a  disobedient  child,  they 
ahead  of  her  a  dozen  times^  always  returninj 
start  again.     She  was  already  picturing  to  he 
her  entrance  into  the  Procureur's  presence,  \ 
he  woulrl  say,  and  what  she.  would  reply.    TI 
suddenly  remembering  that  she  was   here  al< 
splashing    through    this    muddy,   deserted   n 
going  in  search  of  gendarmes,  that   they  m 
forcibly   restore  her   child  to  her  arms,  she 
overcome  with  an  immense  discouragement, 
what   use   were    judges    and    soldiers,    since 
daughter   no   longer    loved    her?     She   repea 
word   for  word,  the  dreadful   letter   that  she 
re-read  so  often  since  the  morning :   "  God  calls 
I  am  going  to  him.     Your  devoted  daughter!' 

Lina!  her  devoted!  .  .  No,  there  are  thi 
impossible  to  believe.  .  .  Then,  as  she  thou 
of  ^line's  ingratitude,  she  recalled  all  that  she 
done  for  her,  —  how  she  had  sat  up  through 
long  nights  and  had  toiled  for  her,  that  she  mi 
lack  nothing,  that  she  might  receive  a  good  c 
cation  and  be  brought  up  as  a  lady.  She  hei 
1  )ne  in  patches  and  old  clothes,  so  that 
Lt  have  an  entirely  new  outfit  when 


Bl^'away  to  school.  /  .  .  And  when,  after  so 
■If' privations  and  anxieties,  ^line  had  grown 
iteautiftilj  well-educated;  and  charming,  ah,  yes, 
wkundille  .  .  ;  "  God  calls  me.    I  am  going  to 


limbs  ^g^ve  way  under  her.  She  was  cdm- 
td  to  stop  and  rest  on  a  pile  of  reddish  s:tones 
hhikl  beeri  placed  there  for  building  purposes, 
[g  the  nettles  and  tall  grasses,  some  -of  them. 
Sag; (the  (rain  in  their  green  calyxfes..  They 
like  cups  of  poison.  She  placed  hbr  feel: 
landing  plank,  the  end  of  which  slanted  down 
the  river.  It  offered  an  easy,  comfortable 
lent  to  her  weariness  and  despair.  But  she 
not  think  of  this  for  an  instant,  for  a  sudden, 
Hble  idea  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind. 
IVhat  if  that  woman  had  spoken  the  truth ! 
iBt  if  it  were  really  God  who  had  taken  her 
Id,  who  had  committed  this  act  of  robbery! 
r,  of  course,  this  Jeanne  Autheman  was  no  ma- 
ian,  and  to  have  the  power  to  infatuate  grown 
Is  as  she  did,  girls  twenty  years  of  age,  required 
ae  supernatural  aid.  Fragments  of  sermons 
tt  she  had  heard,  phrases  from  religious  books, 
Idenly  took  on,  in  her  troubled  mind,  a  new 
Dificance  and  became  Biblical  threats  .  .  . 
',ave  not".  .  .  ** He  who  shall  leave  father  and 
0ury  But  then,  against  God  nothing  could 
svail.  What  was  she  going  to  seek  at  Corbeil? 
ilice?  .  .  .  Against  God!  .  .  . 
Crouched  on  her  heap  of  stones,  silently  watch- 
\  the  Seine,  oily  and  heavy,  studded  here   and 
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there  with    broad»  bright    patches,  she  was 
longer  conscious  of  anything  but  a  bubblii 
dull  rumbling  of  all  those  confused  ideas  i& 
poor  braiU)  like  water  in  a  steaming,  caldron, 
was  raining  now,  —  a  fine,  penetrating  rain, 
fusing  sky  and  water  in  an  indistinguishable 
.  •  .  She  tried  to  rise,  to  continue  her  joui 
but  river,  trees,  everything,  seemed  to  be 
around  her,  and  she  sank  into  the  wet,  mt 
grass,  with  eyes  closed,  and  arms  motionlesij 
her  side. 


i 
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XII. 

ROMAIN  AND  SYLVANIRE. 

)  Still  there  is  this  rumWing  of  the  caldron,  but 
nearer  and  louder,  quite  close  to  her.  Finally, 
head  is  relieved,  and  the  ringing  in  her  ears  has 
icd.  She  opens  her  eyes,  and  is  astonished  to 
neither  the  river  bank  nor  the  pile  of  stones. 
It  means  this  big  bed  in  which  she  is  lying,  and 
room,  where  the  light  filters  through  the  yellow 
ains,  and  shadows  flicker  in  waves  upon  the 
I  and  ceiling,  as  they  do  in  houses  close  to  the 
•?  Mme.  Ebseri  has  surely  seen  before  this 
et  with  the  roses  spread  over  it,  and  this 
nuous  display  of  magazine  illustrations  on  the 
5 ;  but  she  quickly  finds  her  bearings  when  she 
s  under  her  window  the  whistles  and  shouts  of 
jUo  !  Romain !  "  rising  above  the  noise  of  the 
ling  waters  along  by  the  sluices,  and  over 
ier  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  fair-haired   little 

wearing  the  smock-frock  of  a  peasant,  who 
)s  through  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  then 

away,  calling,  in  Fanny's  own  voice : 
Syivanire,  she  is  awake.  .  .  ." 
nd  there  they  are,  both  Syivanire  and  Fanny, 
died  by  her  bedside ;  and  it  revives  the  poor 
lier  to  see  that  loyal  face,  and  to  feel  the  wai*m, 

14 
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silken  hair  of  the  child  pressed  against  her  cb 
But,  mon  Dieu^  what  does  it  all  mean?  How 
she  come  here?  Sylvanire  knows  scarcely n 
than  herself.  Yesterday,  as  he  was  returning  I 
catechism  class,  Maurice  had  found  Mme.  El 
lying,  as  if  dead,  on  the  tow-path.  "  An  attac 
apoplexy,"  the  physician  from  Ablon  had  j 
he  had  to  bleed  her  twice,  and  knew  at  one 
the  way  the  blood  spirtedi  that  it  could  be  xu)i 
else*  Nevertheless,  Sylvanire  had  telegrapb 
once  to  Mile.  Inline.  This  was  convenient  a 
lock,  for  there  is  a  telegraph  instrument  ii 
bouse. 

Romdin's  wife  stops  speechless,  as  she 
Mme.  Ebseo  sobbing  and  burying  in  the  p 
her  face  whiter  than  their  linen  covers.  The 
of  Eline  ha$  again  awakened  her  despair,  sud 
aroused  and  vigorous,  after  the  brief  sleep  ( 
sick  brain. 

"  No  more  filine  —  gone  —  Madame  Authe 

From  these  disconnected  cries,  Sylvanire  un 
the  catastrophe.  It  causes  her  no  astonisl 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  lady  of 
Sauveur  has  done  a  wicked  deed  like  this ;  si 
bewitched  this  child,  just  as  she  did  die  Dai 
and  the  Gelinot's,  **  by  giving  her  somethi 
drink*  blessed  Lady !  " 

"  Something  to  drink?    Do  you  think  so? 

the   mother,  who   desires   nothing  better  tl 

believe  this  legend,   which  would   attach 

i^       \    la      all  the  responsibility  of  their  ci 

jUite  5.ure  of  it  .  •  •  If  not,  how  c< 
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:  ?  But  don't  bfe  troubled;  Mwdlirfie  Ebsesn^ 
iy%  will  return  again.     Your  young  lady 

neatored  to  you.  Only,  you  need  not 
any  assistance  here ;  th^se  Authemans «  .  . 
y  are  kings  here  in  the  eeuntry.  You 
to  Paris,  and  Bee  and  get  people  intcre8t?ed 
lonsieur  Lorle  knows  the  ministers,  he  will 
\  them.  It  will  not  be  IcMig  until  yoli  have 
you  again.  *  *  ." 

traightfbrwanl  way  of  looking  at  it^  this 
id  sincere  cordiality^  transfuses  new  hopft 
age  into  the  veins  of  the  mother.  She 
'  their  nch  and  influeiltiai  friends*  of  the 

the  Baroness.  She  will  go  to  them  611, 
i  will  be  a  rising  of  indignation  against  this 
oman.  But  fof  Sylvanire^  she  would  get 
:art  at  onoe«  But  tibe  doctor  ofdered  ajfew 
2st,  under  the  penalty  of  a  relapse.  Come  j 

be  reasonable,  for  her  child's  sake^ 

w  endless  seemed  the  long  convalcBcenoc, 

cruel  the  houts  of  waiting  in  the  bed* 
at  the  look !  She  measured  the  time  by 
ar  passage  of  tiie  Chain ;  she  counted  the 
id  raft$,  moving  sleepHy  down  the  stfeaftx 
Current,  their  pilots  in  white  c£ips,  bendiag 
X  long  padres.  In  the  evening  a  t^ed 
tt  w^  doubled  by  its  reflection  in  the 
luminated    the   bow   of   the   nift*»      She 

tiiis  light  become  dimmer  and  dimmer 
>g,  imd.  travelled  with  It,  thinking : 

they  are  at  Ablon,  .  * .  now  tt  Pbrt^ti* 
now  at  Paris.  .  .  ."  In  the  d^voiuring 
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activity  of  her  thoughts,  the  water,  these  peo{ 
these  boats  threading  their  cotirse  with  unifo 
slowness,  exasperated  her,  and  seemed  to  mi 
at  her  weakness.  She  divided  her  convalesce 
into  stages,  —  so  many  days  in  bed,  so  many  in 
chair,  a  few  steps  about  the  house  to  gain  a  1 
strength,  —  and  then  she  would  be  off !  It  was 
feverish  eagerness  of  the  prisoner  who  sees 
end  of  his  term  of  punishment  at  hand. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  much  petted  at  the 
Romain,  who  was  overflowing  with  joy  to  hav 
wife  with  him  for  his  very  own,  out  of  regard  fo 
poor  mother  denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  sii 
and  laughing ;  and  when  he  softly  entered  the 
to  lay  on  her  dresser  one  of  those  immense  bou 
of  reeds,  iris,  and  water-plumes,  such  as  he 
knew  how  to  make,  he  prepared  himself  I 
entering  this  chamber  of  mourning  by  tryi 
think  of  something  sad ;  suppose  that  Syl 
should  be  ill,  or  that  Monsieur  should  send  fc 
to  come  back  to  Paris  with  the  children.  .  . 
his  constrained  movements,  his  little  eyes  hyp 
cally  cast  down,  his  "  Bless'  pig,  Madame  E 
which  he  stammered  out  meaninglessly,  in 
and  annoyed  Sylvanire,  who  sent  him  out  at 
to  dissipate  in  the  fresh  air  the  intoxication  ( 
by  his  happiness,  which  was,  like  all  great  \ 
ness,  selfish. 

It  was  with  little  Fanny  that   the   mothc 
m<       contented.    With  her  little  work   the 
sit        de  her,  and  never  wearied  of  h 
u 
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you  not  love  her  very  much?"  or  "You 

ler  for  your  Mamma,  I  am  sure?"     And  in 

touch  of  those  fresh  young  cheeks  she 

she  had  found  again  something  of  her 
's  caresses,  some  trace  of  her  dainty  hand, 
ne  that  stroked  her  fine  hair.  At  other 
eing  the  transformation  in  the  child,  the 
landkerchief  awkwardly  arranged  about 
:,  the  little  cap  and  sabots,  her  litde  hands 
I  and  chilled  like  autumn  apples,  she  felt 
less  which  comes  to  us  in  the  presence  of 
al  or  moral  degradation. 
:  case  of  Maurice,  this  change  was  even 
centuated.  Of  the  future  aspirant,  who 
I  shown  off  so  brilliantly  in  the  salon  of  the 
ectiire,  there  remained  only  a  tattered  cap 
country  lad,  stolid  and  tanned.  Although 
ined  for  Navale,  he  was  for  the  present  re- 
om  his  studies,  owing  to  the  approach  of 
Communion,  and  outside  of  his  catechism 

led  a  delicious  existence  of  idling  down 
•iver  bank,  which  W2^  disturbed  only  by 
Ficolas,  who  attacked  hini  every  time  he 
bouse  of  the  Cur6.  Oh!  that  Nicolas  .  •  ♦ 
med  of  him  at  night,  unhappy  boy,  and 

related  those  terrible  dreams  to  his  littie 
ho  became  indignant  to  see  him  so  cow- 
m  the  future  officer ! 
were  I,  you  would  see !  " 

lock  everybody  talked  of  these  frightful 
from  which  Maurice  always  returned  pale, 
IS,  and  exhausted. 
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**  Ho  had  better  l<x>k  oot  one  of  these  dayil 
get  hold  of  him  I "  said  Syh?anire ;  but  forttumi 
for  young  NicolaSi  her  numerous  occupations  li 
her  at  home.  In  the  ^t  pbce  there  was  the  t 
graph,  which  Romain  had  taught  ber  to  ma& 
late;  then  there  was  the  cooking,  her  hasba 
linen  and  the  children's  to  look  after,  not  to  s| 
of  Baraquin's,  for  this  renegade  made  a  part  oi 
family,  eating  and  sleeping  in  the  house.  It 
therefore,  very  embarrassing  to  speak  of 
chateau  and  of  £line  at  table  aind  in  the  eve 
Not  that  Baraquin  was  a  mischievous  man,  bi 
a  bit  of  silver  he  would  have  sold  his  friend; 
skin,  his  soul,  just  as  readily  as  he  had  sol 
Communion  coats.  It  was  lor  this  reaison  thai 
vanire  mistrusted  him,  and  always  waited  un 
was  out  of  hearing  before  expressing  her  opir 

Sylvanire's  opinion  was,  that  Mile.  £line  ha 
left  the  chateau  at  all,  and  every  day  she  sen 
main  to  watch  the  gate  from  his  boat  on  the 
while  she  herself  inquired  among  the  tradesp< 
at  the  shop  of  the  Evangelical  butcher,  witl 
"  Vis  here  thai  you  may  live  hereafter^^  or  2 
grocer's,  with  the  motto :  "  Place  your  affectu 
things  above y  Nowhere  had  the  pretty  3roun{ 
been  seen;  but  they  knew  perfectly  well,  a 
same,  whom  she  meant.  As  for  trusting  o 
these  creatures  with  a  letter  or   any   comm 

latever,   she    might    as  well    have   asked 
inions,  or  for  whom  they  intend 
next  election.     All  she  could  e: 
was   a   few   meaningless  words, 
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I  and  laughter  which  might  be  either  stupid 
adicious. 

e  evening  Mother  Damour  came  for  a  few 
;nts  into  the  lock-keeper's  house.  This  peas- 
'oman,  with  her  gloomy  face,  her  cheerless 
fling,  dfid  the  dull,  savs^e  resignation  with 
I  she  spoke  of  her  misfortune,  filt^  Mnie. 
1  with  terror. 

othing  that  you  may  do  will  be  of  any  use/' 
ted,  again  and  again,  the  hostess  of  the  Afl&t^ 
in  her  mournful  voice,  her  hands  outsptead 
her  knees.  *^  The  Authemans  have  killed  my 
Iter,  and  they  have  shut  up  my  husband  in'  a 
ouse.  But  I  couk}  do  nothing;  As  I  told 
udge,  even  when  they  wanted  to  put  me  in 
I  for  ti^ose  words,  they  are  too  ricbi  there  is 
itice  against  such  as  they !  " 
was  in  vain  that.  Romain  told  her  over  and 
again  that  it  was  not  at  all  the  same  thing, 
ihat  Mme.  Ebsen  would  employ  vejy  influ- 

(i-iends,  *«•  ministers,  police  commissioners^ 
er  X>amouf  remained  unshaken  in  her  convict 

'^•Thefe  is  nothing  to  be  donie.  *  .  v  They 
00  rich."  She  was  not  allowed  to  retowi 
.  Mm^.  Ebsen,  moreover,  was  now  muek 
r;  she  was  up,  and  had  taken  a  short  walk 
'  the  shore.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  de- 
id  with  eagerness  to  begin  her  operations^ 
^parted. 

Ivanire  was  not  mistaken,  filine  was  at  the 
^1  under    surveillance,  isolated   from  every 
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influence  and  danger  from  terrestrial  ties.  H 
Autheman  was  preparing  her  for  her  mission; 
was  never  left  for  a  single  moment  alone  or  ui 
cupied.  After  the  lesson  in  Theology  by  ] 
Crouzat,  and  the  conferences  of  Jeanne,  c 
religious  songs,  meditations,  and  prayers  re 
aloud  by  all  the  inmates.  Between  times 
took  short  walks,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  i 
de  Beuil  or  of  Chalmette,  whose  ardent  i; 
uplifted  her. 

On  account  of  the  autumn  rains  that  satu 
the  russet  foliage,  already  become  scanty, 
walks  were  usually  confined  to  the  veranda,  n 
enveloped  in  their  capacious  water-proo£ 
five  or  six  Workers  of  the  Retreat  could  be 
their  dark,  muffled  silhouettes  adding  a  toi 
the  misery  of  the  city  to  the  melancholy  • 
woods.  But  for  the  neophyte,  the  most  agr 
hours  were  those  passed  in  the  Hall  for  I 
on  the  ground-floor  of  the  chalet.  Here, 
semi-obscurity  caused  by  the  projection  of  th 
soothed  by  the  monotonous  refrain  of  the  h 
she  abandoned  herself  to  a  delicious  hypn 
which  gradually  confused  her  mind,  alreac 
nerved,  to  the  verge  of  unconsciousness. 

The  preparation  for  prayer  consisted  in  n 

tion,   kneeling  on   the  floor,  with    brow  p 

against  the  wall.     The  whole   being  becan 

sorbed,   until   these   feminine   forms    stiffer 

jrent  postures, — some  in  attitudes  of  trar 

iched  down  and  contorted  by  an  efl 

Ij  others  fallen  in  an  abandon,  whicl 
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ision  that  nothing  lay  behind  those  sbiipeless 
its.  Suddenly  she  who  felt  (herself  pre- 
and  inspired  would  rise  and  stand  before 
ble,  where,  with  tense  and  swaying  form, 
provised  a  prayer  aloud.     There  was  little 

in  these  invocations,  which  consisted  not 
ch  of  consecutive  phrases  as  of  outbursts 
outs :  "  Jesus  1  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  my  sweet 
:ll-beloved  Jesus !  Glory,  glory !  Help  me ! 
)ity  on  my  poor  soul !  "  Yet  in  these  im- 
Ltions  there  was  an  ardor,  a  spontaneity  of 
ice,  which  is  altogether  lacking  in  prayers 
tted  to  memory ;  and  the  words  were  trans- 
,  as  in  a  dream,  and  became  glorious  and 

with  light, 
uch  moments  ]£line  forgot  all  her  sorrows, 
e  horrible  tearing  asunder  of  her  affections. 
1  God,  consumed  in  a  love  that  surpassed 
:hly  loves,  a  passionate  tremor  changed  her 
and  made  it  stronger  and  more  affecting, 
lildish  features,  her  gentle,  blond  beauty, 
i  exalted,  as  she  spoke;  deep  shadows 
*d  her  eyes,  and  her  tears,  flowing  in 
5  over  the  delicate  carnation  of  her  downy 
,  seemed  to  her  the  true  baptism  of  regen- 
,  the  cleansing  wave  that  washed  away  the 

her.  sifts.      .. 

other  Workers,  peasant  women  refined  by 
3  disorders,  experienced  the  same  transports 
r  improvised  prayers;  but  their  ecstatic 
s  did  not  beautify  them,  as  they  did  filine* 
ie  hunchback  became  terrible*     Her  eye» 
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were  hsgganl  and  staring,  her  ddbmiod  I 
shaken  wrth  sp^modic  trembling,  as  her  I 
mouth,  with  frightful  grimaces  and  contort 
called  upon  Jesus.  She  was  a  true  convubit 
for  among  religious  sects  hysteria  is  not  n 
ni^ed,  the  history  of  revivals  aMd  canip-me< 
in  England  and  America  servrng  as  examples 
these  revivals,  which  are  a  sort  of  rdtgiou! 
preaching  assembly,  sotnething  Kke  our ''  }ubi 
afnd  which  the  Swiss  call  ^  Awakenings," 
convulsive  attacks  are  not  iftfi-equetit 

"  At  Bristol,  during  the  sennons  of  W 
women  threw  themselves  back  as  if  stru 
Irghtning,  smitten  to  the  heart  by  the  words 
preacher.  They  were  seen  strewn  over  the  \ 
pSU-mSU,  insensible,  as  if  they  had  been  cor] 

And  this  visit  to  a  Presbyterian  church  in  ( 
nati :  *  "  From  this  confused  mass  of  human 
spread  over  the  floor,  came  hysterical  s 
sobs,  heavy  groans,  inarticulate  cries,  shr 
rapid.  .  .  .  One  very  pretty  girl,  kneeling 
us  in  the  attitude  of  Canova's  Magdalen 
having  uttered  an  incredible  quantity  of  em 
jargon,  burst  into  tears,  and  cried :  **  Ana( 
Anathema  upon  Apostates !  Hear,  hear 
Jesus!  .  .  .  When  I  was  fifteen  years  ol 
mother  died,  and  I  became  a  backslider.  Ui 
again  to  my  mother,  O  Jesus,  for  I  am  verj 
Oh,  John  Mitchell !  John  MitcheU  1 " 

*  The  History  of  Religious  Revivals.  By  Dr.  John  C 
London,  iSCo. 

*  American  Muiners.    By  Mrs.  Trollope. 
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was  thfe  "  revival  malady,**  as  they  dall  It  f ft 
tid.  AB  the  Workers  at  Pbrt-Sauveur  ha4 
ks  of  the  kind,  but,  by  reason  of  a  tempera* 
:  naturally  nervous,  which  had  been  over* 
ed  by  the  death  of  her  grandmother  and  the 
euvres  of  Jeanne  Autheman,  6line  Ebsen  was 

dangerously  affected  than  the  others.  With 
t  was  a  veritable  disease,  with  its  periods  of 
k  and  intermittence.  When  in  the  evening 
etumed  to  her  lonely  little  room,  the  child*s 

again  beat  normally  and  filially.  In  vain  did 
•epeat  to  herself  that  the  salvation  of  her 
er  required  this  separation,  that  this  test  was 
isary  to  bring  her  to  the  Cross  of  Jesus ;  in  vain 
lie  call  to  her  aid. all  the  verses  of  the  Scrip- 

the  memory  of  those  happy  days  among  her 

ones  overwhelmed  her,  and  prevented  her 
praying; 

I !  those  hours  without  faith,  without  effusiouj 
5  which  are  the  martyrdom  of  devoted  priests, 
\  when  words  fell  frozen  from  lips  that  are 
lid  parched,  when  Saint  Theresa  weeps  at  the 
&f  the  Crosi,  and,  seeking  to  experience  the 
ton  of  fte  Dtvine  Sacrifice,  finds  herself  coldly 
ting  the  wounds  which  crimson  the  ivory: ^^  In 
\  like  the^ei'Mriie.  Ebsen  appeared  before  her 
hter,  and  with  arms  outstretched  and  tears 
ming  from  her  eyes,  cried : 
'ome  1t)ack,eome  back;  let  us  be  happy  again. 
t  have  I  done  to  you  ?  " 

th  that  tormenting  perception  of  things  im- 
d  by  the  darkness  and  one's  couch,  Eline  saw 
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her  mother,  heard  her  voice  calling  her  by  ns 
spoke   to  her,  sobbing,   until,  exhausted  by 
terrible    struggle,  she   stretched  out    her 
groping  in  the  darkness  for  the  glass  that  Anne^ 
Beuil  prepared  for  her  every  night,  and  then 
into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which  she  awoke  in 
morning,  without  thought,  without  will,  even  widh 
out  tears.  ^ 

On  these  days  she  did  not  leave  her  cell,  an 
through  the  mist  that  formed  on  the  small  lattiq| 
windows  of  the  chalet,  she  watched,  passing  to  aq| 
fro  between  the  trees,  the  long  waterproofs  of 
Workers^  extending  their  arms  in  ecstatic  gesture 
or  pausing  in  dreamy  meditation,  such  as  one 
in  the  inmates  of  La  Salp^i^re.  Leaves  w( 
whirling  under  the  gloomy  sky;  clouds  were  h< 
together  at  the  same  point  of  the  horizon,  acct 
lating,  dispersing,  and  ending  in  a  fine  rain, 
followed  one  of  these  in  its  transformations  of  ligM 
and  shade, — the  same  one,  perhaps,  that  her  mother 
was  watching,  near  by,  from  her  invalid  chair;  an^ 
sometimes,  by  that  magnetic  current,  that  exchanp 
of  thought,  so  powerful  between  those  who  love 
ekch  other,  filine  had  a  presentiment  of  ha 
mother's  propinquity. 

One  morning  Madame  Autheman  found  her  in 
tears. 

"What  is  it  now?"  she  asked  harshly. 

"  My  mother  is  ill,  and  near  me.  .  .  ." 

"  Who  has  told  you  ?  " 

•'I  feel  it." 
w.JDurlilg  the  day  the  President  heard  of  Mme. 
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boen's  presence  at  the  lock.  She  supposed  that 
Ine  had  learned  it  through  the  indiscretion  of  a 
Tvant,  for  no  people  give  less  credence  to  the 
efings  of  delicate  intuition  than  these  Orthodox 
Severs.  If  the  mother  and  daughter  were  to 
*ct,  there  would  be  an  end  of  her  influence. 
"  You  must  go,  Ebsen.  .  .  .  Are  you  ready  ?  " 
"  I  am  ready,"  said  poor  Ebsen,  trying  to  speak 
I  a  steady  voice.  Her  little  Worker^ s  trousseau 
IS  soon  in  order.  It  was  certainly  a  much  less 
implicated  and  carefully  prepared  outflt  than  the 
le  for  which  her  mother  had  brought  out  her 
%s.and  most  precious  souvenirs ;  the  wardrobe  of 
[>oor  governess,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
ckages  of  Bibles  and  Morning  Hours  fresh  from 
I  press  anii  smelling  strongly  of  printer's  ink. 
len  the  carriage  was  ready,  Anne  de  Beuil 
ered  it,  while  Ebsen  embraced  Mme.  Authe- 
n,  then  all  her  companions,  and  Mile.  Hammer, 
1  J.  B.  Crouzat,  —  in  fact,  the  entire  family,  the 
y  kind  of  family  permitted  a  Worker  of  Port- 
iveur. 

*  Now  go,  my  child,  and  work  in  my  vineyard." 
rhe  carriage  turned  by  the  wall  of  the  park, 
ving  very  slowly,  because  of  the  steep  and 
rrow  road.  A  little  girl,  coming  in  the  opposite 
rection,  a  basket  in  her  hand,  stood  aside  to  let 
e  carriage  pass,  and  looking  into  the  window, 
le  recognized  filine,  and  cried  aloud :  "  Mamma !  " 
feinter  cry,  ending  in  a  moan,  answered  hers ; 
It  the  driver  immediately  whipped  up  his  horse, 
id  it  started   at  a  quicker  pace.     Fanny,   still 
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clutjching  her  basket,  started  to  run  after  the  c 
riage,  with  all  the  strength  of  her  little  legs,  pant 
and  calling  all  the  while :  '*  Mamma  1  Mamma  1 
But,  weighed  down  ad  she  was  by  her  coa 
clothing,  and  the  wooden  shoes  that  deformed 
little  feet,  she  was  unable  to  follow  it,  and  mak 
one  last  desperate  effort,  she  fell  flat.  When  ! 
arose  all  bruised  and  bleeding,  her  hands  c 
pretty  hair  soiled  with  nuid,  but  without  utter: 
a  cry  and  still  holding  on  to  her  little  basket,  \ 
carriage  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hilL  Fo 
moment  the  child,  standing  still  and  grave,  a  ck 
furrow  wrinkling  her  brow,  watched  it  disappe 
then  suddenly  seized  with  fright,  as  if  she  und 
stood,  as  if  she  divined  something  terrible,  s 
ran  away  to  the  lock  as  fast  ad  ever  she  could  g( 
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K£  ree-de-chamsie  of  the  H6tel  Gerspadb^  Rue 
Joritlo.  In  the  antechamber,  gloved  and  io 
^ly,  stood  all  the  lackeys,  erect  a&  gunn^r^* 
he  Swis5>  standing  by  his  table»  pompoua  and 
lugbty,  answered  for  the  twentieth  time: 
^  Madame  la  Baronne  is  not  receiving/' 
'*  Bat  this  is  her  day." 

It  was,  indeed,  her  day ;  bnjt  a  stidden  illness.. « * 
nd  at  that  word  **  illness."  a  jovial  quiver  passed 
/er  all  those  broad,  well-shaven  china.  It  was 
Mt  myth  of  the  antechamber,  —  this  skin  disease^ 
lat  returned  with  ^w^ry  season. 
"  She  will  be  at  home  to  me  .  .  .  the  Countess 
*Arlot  ...  I  have  but  a  word  to  say." 
There  was  the  muffled  sound  of  a  bell  h^ois^ 
he  hangings,  a  discreet  passing  in  and  out  c^  the 
/ell-trained  servants,  and  almost  immediately,  So 
he  astonishment  of  all  the  valets,  came  the  order 
0  admit  the  visitor,  who  was,  nevertheless,  not 
imong  the  intimate  friends  of  the  family.  In  the 
tt&«  on  the  first  floor,  where  Mme.  d'Arlot  waited 
t  few  minutes,  a  cheerful  fire  was  burning  behind 
t  large  plate-glass,  showing  the  park  Mongea^i 
^b   its    English    lawn,  its  rock-work,  it3  )ittle 
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temple  shivering  beneath  the  dark  sky,  the  trees 
bare  of  leaves,  —  a  Parisian  winter  landscape,  the 
sadness  of  which  rendered  still  more  attractive  tlui 
charming  interior,  glistening  with  lacquer  and 
brasses,  its  ornaments,  and  draperies  of  rich  On- 
ental  coloring,  its  low  screens  placed  near  the 
windows,  and  its  chairs  comiortably  grouped  about 
the  fireplace,  most  tempting  to  conversation. 

L6onie,  glancing  around  this  saUm  of  a  Parisias 
woman  of  fashion,  recalled  the  time  when  she,  too^ 
had  received,  had  enjoyed  all  the  elegance  of  her  ^ 
day  and  her  house ;  but  that  was  before  she  had 
become  desperate  and  utterly  discouraged  with  life^ 
before  she  had  begun  to  ask:  ''  What  is  the  use?" 
Now  her  husband  was  always  at  the  Club  or  the 
Chamber,  and  she  spent  all  her  time  at  church, 
never  receiving  or  making  visits. 

There  must  have  been  a  most  powerful  motive 
to  bring  her  to  see  Deborah,  an  old  school  friend, 
of  whom  she  had  always  been  very  fond,  in  spite 
of  the  different  social  spheres  in  which  the  two 
young  women  lived,  but  whom,  since  her  re- 
nouncement of  society,  she  no  longer  saw. 

"  If  Madame  la  Comtesse  will  take  the  trou- 
ble ..." 

She  followed  the  valet  into  a  dimly  lighted 
room  with  dainty  hangings.  The  curtains  were 
all  drawn. 

"This  way,"  said  a  tearful  childish  voice,  that 
came  from  a  large,  high  canopied  bed.  "  Can  it 
be  really  you  ?  " 

And  L^onie,  as  soon  as  her  eyes  had  become 
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iccustomed  to  the  obscurity,  distinguished,  lying 
s  the  midst  of  a  whole  paraphernalia  of  hand- 
QBirrorSy  pencils,  rabbit-paws,  powder,  and  salve- 
boxes,  of  which  the  curtain  of  Genoa  velvet  made 
a  background  for  a  toilet  worthy  of  an  actress, 
tiie  unfortunate  Deborah,  her  auburn  hair  in  dis- 
order, her  pale  olive  fece  — of  the  type  of  an 
Oriental  Jewess  —  all  daubed  with  salves,  as  also 
lier  hands,  and  her  superb  arms  emerging  from 
epaulets  of  lace. 

"  You  see,  it  is  just  as  it  used  to  be  at  boarding- 
school.  .  .  .  Here  I  must  lie  for  a  week,  and  go 
iowhere,  and  see  no  one,  with  these  horrible  things 
Ml  my  skin.  It  came  on  suddenly  this  morning, 
and  on  my  day  too.  .  .  .  And  to-morrow  the  sale 
at  die  Ambassador's  for  die  flood  sufferers  of-— - 
of — something  or  other.  And  my  dress  home 
fromV^oust.  .  .  .  You  m^  imagine  how  unhappjr 
I  am!" 

Tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  washing  off  the 
ointment  and  showing  the  red  splashes,  insignifi- 
::ant  enough,  in  hcU  but  extremely  wounding  to 
the  vanity  of  this  pretty  woman  of  die  worlds 
(Vhat  had  she  not  endured  to  be  cured  of  them ! 
Lou^che,  Poiigues,  mud-baths  of  Saint-AmaJuL 
''Yes,  I  woaU  lie  for  five  hours  buried  op  to  my 
neck  in  warm  black  mud,  widi  water  UickUng  Cfver 
my  skin,  like  creeping  animals.  But  it  wan  of  no 
use.  ...  It  is  in  the  blood*  it  is  hereditary.  .  *  * 
The  Autheman  g<^  as  that  vulgar  Clara  uted  W 
Wy,  •  .  • 

lionie  recognized  the  same  Deborah  as  o(  tfie 
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TOfy  litfte  braint  onder  hfer  tawny  hak}  ^ 
Uke  a  bell  on  a  clQim^  hat^  jusi*  aa  fr«|||r, 
Miptjr,  and  as^  gusking  as  ia  tfae  dqra  of 
kifinnary. 

'^  But  kMNre  I  am  •  .  •  'weepk^  tod: 
iaatead  of  aiildH^  abcmt  jRmrsell  •     •  Suidkaa 
sittiae  we  met^  .  «  .  Abeyoo  a  little  hafpiltt 

"  No/'  answered  Mme.  d' Arlot,  aim^^ 
"^Mtt  the  same  tfiouUe?  ^'^ 
'  I'Theaame^"^ 

^0hl  1  can  uaderstand^  yom  poor  dMc) 
aiieb  a  idling!  ahQuld  happen  tok  me».-?- 1  dbh't 
with  the  Baron^  beciusife  the  Baron  •  ;  •  but  aoml 
one  else  whom  i  n  havet  loved.  «  ^  4  Atltj 

MimDi09U  .  •  .^  i      hoklii^aamfHhaAd-aMaQe 
befOM  her  face,  t|     end  of  a  harc/a  foot  dM 

brushed  away  all  trace  of  her  tears. 

•*  Fortunately,  you  have  your  religion  %>  coaftpk 
you.  .  .  ." 

''  Ye0|  I  have  my  religion/'  repUed  the  Countsa^ 
in  her  sad  voice. 

''Is  it  true,  what  Faule  de  Lostimnde  wa»  teUinif 
me  the  other  day,  that  your  mother-jn-law  hdd 
just  given  you  two  hundred  thousand  fr^nc^  t» 
found  an  orphan  asylum?" 

"  My  mother-in-law  is  very  good  to  me.  .  .  /' 
She  did  not  add  that  these  truly  royal  generQ3itl^ 
by  which  the  old  Marquise  sought  to  efface  tkf 
wrongs  of  her  son,  simply  intensified  the  SQnv# 
that  she  meant  Ha  cure. 
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That  poor  De  Lostrande  \  An6th«#  wortian  who 
t  happy  .  .  .'*  continued  Deborah,  ti4o  in  her 
air  liked  to  dwell  on  things  that  were  sad. 
?oti  heard  about  her  husband's  death,  by  ftttt*- 
rom  a  horse,  during  the  grand  drill?  She  has 
r  been  able  to  console  hei'self,  you  kfiow  v  .  . 
in  order  to  forget,  she  has  her-  punctures. 
she  has  become  .  .  .  what  do  you  call  It?  a. 
hine  fiend;  there  is  quite  a  Wlitle  society  i^t 
When  they  meet,  each  of  the  ladies  brings 
ittle  sHver  case  whh  the  needle  and  poison, 
hen,  befoi*e'  you  know  it,  they  batve  put  it  ifl^ 
arms  and  legs.  It  does  not  put  theivi  ti^ 
,  but  It  makes  them  comfbrtabte.  .  .  .  Unfor- 
ely,  the  effect  wears  off  each  tilMe,  ajui  tbey^ 
to  increase  the  dose.** 

LS  it  is  with  me  isLhd  my  prayers,"  mttrmuri^d' 
iej  and  suddenfy  fn  a  despahring  tone :  *'  No, 
ee,  the  only  thing  that  really  matters  its  ta  be^ 
.  .  .  .  Ah!  if  my- husband  had  wished  .  .  .** 
t  stopped  short,  almost  as  mfucb  astonished  as 
riend  at  that  cry  of  distress,  that  secret  ooo* 
n  whfch  ckympelled  her  fi>r  a  moitieiit'to  bury' 
yes  i^  her  hands. 

>ear  creature ! "  exclaimed  Deborah,  with  aiiv 
ionate  gestuf»e,  'vrhich  suddenly  iremiiided  her 
\  costing  on  het  uncovered  arms;  she  femenxb' 
[  her  own  misery.  "  Ah  f  life  is  i^ot  gay.  One 
inhai^ness  aU  about  o^te.  Have  you  beard 
has  happened  to  our  poor  Mother  Ebseni^" 
the  name  of  £bsen,  L^onie.  quickly  brushed- 
her  tears.  '     /  . 
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"  It  is  on  her  account  that  I  have  come."  She 
became  more  animated. 

"Just  imagine  .  .  .  they  will  not  even  tell  her 
where  her  child  is.  Why/that  Jeanne  Autheman 
is  a  monster."  '  ' 

"  She  is  not  the  least  changed  since  we  knew  her 
at  school.  Do  you  remember  her  pretty  face,  her 
punctilious,  precise  manner,  the  little  Bible  she 
used  to  carry  in  her  apron  bib  where  we  wore  our 
watches?  Why,  she  actually  turned  my  head  for 
a  little  while,  and  I  was  ready  to  go  to  Africa  with 
her.  Can  you  imagine  me  a  missionary  among 
the  negroes?" 

It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  picture  her  in  that 
vocation,  as  she  now  appeared,  with  her  ointments, 
and  her  pencils  that  she  drew  slowly  and  caress- 
ingly across  her  statue-like  throat. 

"But  your  cousin  Autheman,  what  does  he  say? 
Why  does  he  allow  such  atrocities  to  be  com- 
mitted? It  is  perfectly  harrowing  to  hear  that 
poor  mother  tell  her  story  .  .  .  you  have  not  heard 
her  then?  The  details  are  incredible.  Wait,  she  is 
below  in  my  carriage.  She  did  not  dare  to  come 
in,  supposing  that  you  had  visitors;  but  if  you 
wish.  .  ." 

"  No,  no,  I  pray  you  .  .  ."  cried  Deborah,  panic- 
stricken.  "  The  Baron  has  forbidden  me  from 
interfering  in  this  affair.^' 

"The  Baron?  And  why?  And  I  counted  ex- 
pressly on  him,  and  your  salon,  and  that  Chenri- 
neau,  who  is  always  here.  .  .  ." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  beg  of  you.  .  .  •  You  do  not 
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know  what  it  means  at  the  bank  to  have  Authematl 
against  you.  One  would  be  absolutely  ruined, 
shattered  like  glass."  ...  But  why  not  ask  your 
husband?  He  is  a  Deputy  now,  and  a  Deputy  of 
the  Opposition  can  obtain  anything  he  wishes." 

"I  can  ask  nothing  of  my  husband  .  .  ."  said 
file  Countess,  risitig  to  go.  Deborah  retained  her 
for  a  moment,  only  for  form's  sake;  for  the  weak 
creature  was  affaid  of  an  argument  in  which  shei 
cnew  in  advance  that  she  would  be  worsted.  But 
he  was  especially  afraid  that  some  one  would  see 
bime.  Ebsen  in  her  courtyard,  before  her  doon 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  I  assure  you  .  •  .  both 
or.  you  and  for  this  poor  woman.  .  ,  .  But  you  will 
:ome  and  see  me  again,  will  you  not?  Good-bye, 
ny  dear.  .  .  .  And  to  think  that  I  canhoteven  kiss 
fOM.  ..." 

She  fell  back  in  her  bed,  seized  with  another 
paroxysm  of  despair,  and  lay  there  in  her  showy 
invalid  apparel,  her  white  chest  and  arms  visible 
among  the  satins  and  laces,  without  a  motion, 
ivithout  a  tear,  but  uttering  inarticulate  moans,  likef 
one  of  those  wonderful  dolls  given  as  New  Year's 
presents. 

As  she  noiselessly  descended  the  stairs,  over 
which  was  spread  a  carpet  of  delicate  color  with  a 
border  of  plush,  L^onie  d'Arlot  was  thinking : 

"  If  these  are  afraid,  what  will  the  others  say  ?  " 

The  affair,  it  seemed,  was  much  more  compli- 
cated than  she  had  thought  it  awhile  ago.  As  she 
stood  on  the  steps  waiting  for  her  carriage  to  di^ive 
op,  a  name  came  into  her  mind.    Yes,  it  was  a 
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good  ideau  They  could  «t  least  obtaia  sonie  |;ood 
Gouflsed  (rom  him.  She  gave  an  address  to  the 
coachman,  and  took  her  seat  beside  Mme.  Ebeea, 
who  watched  her  nervously^  as  if  she  had  expected 
her  to  return  with  £line« 

"Well?" 

"Oh I  the  same  old  Deborahi  you  knoWi— a 
great,  indolent  creature.  • .  •  In  the  first  place  she  is 
broken  out  ^ain  with  that  eruption^  and  can  tiiiak 
of  nothing  else.  We  should  oo^  lose  time  by  talk* 
ing  tx>  heri.    We  are  now  goiag  to  bm  Raverand" 

"  Rdf/irand  f  " 

The  Danish  woman  had  never  even  heard  the 
name  of  the  most  learned,  the  most  subtle  lawyer 
in  F^ris,  twice  President  of  the  Bar  Association. 

**  A  lawyer  1  Is  there  then  to  be  a  suit?"  Her 
eyes  grew  round  from  terror.  A  law-suit  would 
take  too  long.     It  wouid  require  so  amch  money. 

L^onie  reassured  her :  **  Perhaps  .  .  .  but  we 
shall  see.  He  is  an  old  friend*"  An  old  friend  of 
her  father's,  the  one  who  had  persuaded  her  to  re- 
main with  the  Count  to  protect  the  honor  of  the 
family,  when  she  saw  all  about  her  the  crumbling 
of  their  happiness. 

Rue  Saint-Guillaume.  An  ancient  house,  one  of 
the  few  that  had  been  spared  in  the  demolition  of 
this  corner  of  the  Faubourg  Samt-Germain,  and 
that  had  preserved  a  tradition  of  old  France  in  the 
arch  over  the  knocker,  and  the  broad  stone  balus- 
trade. Raverand  had  just  arrived  from  the  Palais, 
and  had  the  Countess  admitted  immediately,  with- 
out being  shown  into  the  salifn  where  his  clients 


patients  of  a  fashibnable  doctor. 

•*  What  is  the  iiiatter,  my  deaf  child  ?  iJt)  hew 
ihirfortuhie?" 

*•  No  .  .  .  at  least  itbt  to  iiie,  .  .  .  biit  to  iibfaie 
one  whom  I  dearly  love." 

She  pte^eiited  Mme.  Ebsfen,  whom  the  idwyer, 
with  keeti,  searching  eyes,  mutely  examined,  Thfe 
poor  mother  was  deeply  agitated  by  this  olfite, 
this  silence,  this  mkfl  of  ttw,  hii  ierioiid,  refined 
hcdd  stihdWg  out  1h  h6lA  rdief  feenfeath  the  Irght 
of  a  lamp.  Ah,  dear !  And  now  she  muSt  iSl  It 
all  ag^in,  .  .  .  ^  mulch  to  say  for  a  thing  so 
simple,  so  juSt,  —  merely  to  recover  her  daughter 
whom  they  have  taken  from  her. 

"Tell  me  your  story,"  said  Raverand,  'dhd  ts 
Mtne.  Ebsen  ^*ras  still  a  little  deaf  from  her  iSriess, 
he  repeated  in  a  Idudet  tone:  "Tfeli  me  yotn: 
story.  .  .  ,*' 

She  began  het  refcftal;  But  liiget*  arid  indigna- 
tion choked  her.  All  her  words  wanted  to  come  at 
otice  in  all  the  languages  that  6hfc  ktiew,— ^iti  Dah- 
ish,  ih  German,  for  she  couH  fexpi^ss  herself  mbst 
freely  in  these ;  to  speak  in  Frehch  cost  her  ebh- 
ddefable  effort,  fot,  in  spite  of  her^f,  the  "th*'  tirf 
Ae  North  whistled  through  her  lips,  itndeHhg 
even  more  mcohereftt  and  bteathless  tiiat  remiW:- 
able  story.  She  attacked  it  from  all  sides  at  once 
.  .  .  Her. little  Lina,  si  chandiik  .  .  .  ck  .  .  .  ch 
.  .  .  rA.  She  was  all  she  had  in  the  world.. .  .  . 
Theh  came  a  jumble  of  Grandmother,  the  President, 
the  electric  clock,  the  prayers  at  three  sbuS  slpielcby 
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the  drinks  they  had   given  her  little  giil  •  .  .  cA 
.  .  .  ch  .  ,  .  ch  .  .  .  you  understand. 

"  Not  any  too  clearly !  "  murmured  the  lawyer. 
L^onie  endeavored  to  speak,  but  he  stopped  her. 
"  Let  us  see,  Madame,  Your  daughter  has  then 
left  your  home?" 

"  No,  no  .  .  .  not  left  .  .  .  They  have  taken  her 
from  me,  stolen  her  .  .  .  her  heart  ...  all  of  my 
child." 

"  How  is  that  ?    And  when  ?  " 
•  One  by  one,  he  drew  from  her  the  details,  mak- 
ing her  recite  that  terrible  letter,  graven,  as  if  by 
an  indestructible  mordant,  into  the  mother's  mem- 
ory .  .  ,   Your  devoted  daughter^  &line  Ebsen. 

"  And  since  her  departure  have  you  received 
any  other  letters?" 

"  Two,  Monsieur,  —  one  from  London,  and  the 
last  from  Zurich.  But  she  is  now  in  neither  one 
nor  the  other !  " 

"  Show  me  this  letter  from  Zurich.  .  .  ." 

She  drew  from  her  pocket  her  thimble,  her 
spectacles,  a  photograph  of  her  daughter,  which 
she  always  carried  with  her,  and  finally  the  letter, 
which  she  unfolded,  with  her  big,  trembling  fingers, 
and  handed  to  the  lawyer.  He  read  it  aloud, 
slowly,  so  as  to  discover  its  inner  meaning,  for  this 
unhappy  woman  was  beginning  to  interest  him : 

My  dear  Mother,  —  As  I  hold  it  to  be  essential  to 
give  you  news  of  myself,  I  will  no  longer  delay  writing  to 
you.  But  I  have  been  deeply  grieved  to  learn  that  you 
do  not  hesitate  to  utter  evasions  and  falsehoods  .  .  . 
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Mme.  Ebsen  sobbed. 

that  you  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  most  unjustly  those 
persons  who  have  done  us  nothing  but  good.  You  there- 
fore make  it  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  where  I  am 
to  be  sent  in  the  service  of  God,  and  to  express  to  you 
all  the  respect  of 

Your  affectionate  daughter  in  Christ, 

J^LiNB  Ebsen. 

After  a  pause :  ''  Religious  mania  .  .  ."  said 
Raverandy  gravely.  **  This  is  a  case  for  Bouche- 
reau.  .  .  ." 

Mania,  Bouchereau,  —  meaningless  words  these 
to  the  mother ;  but  what  she  knew  very  well  was  that 
but  for  the  poisons  her  beloved  daughter  had  been 
compelled  to  drink,  never  would  she  have  written 
such  a  letter  as  that.  And,  surprising  an  incredu- 
lous smile  on  the  lips  of  the  laviyer,  she  once  more 
turned  her  pockets  inside  out,  and  handed  him  a 
paper  written  all  over  with  chemical  formulas, 
with  the  names  of  alkaloids,  —  hyoxanine,  atropine, 
strychnine.  The  paper  bore  the  stamp  of  one  of 
the  principal  pharmacies  in  Paris,  Since  filine's 
departure,  she  had  also  found  in  one  of  her  drawers 
a  box  of  pills  and  a  small  vial,  the  contents  of 
which  she  had  had  analyzed.  It  contained  an 
extract  of  belladonna,  and  a  decoction  made  from 
Saint  Ignatius  beans,  which  brought  on  stupor  and 
convulsions,  deranging  or  destroying  the  brain, 

"  The  devil !  "  exclaimed  Raverand.  "  In  the 
year  1880I  It  is  monstrous.  How  old  is  your 
daughtei^"  he  added,  sitting  erect  on  bis  chair, 
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his  small  head  thrust  forward,  icentitig  i  hw-%bit, 
just  as  a  ferret  on  entering  a  burrow. 

"  Just  past  twenty  .  .  ."  answered  the  mother,  in 
an  accent  of  despair,  which  was  rendered  mort 
lamentable  still  by  her  recollection  of  the  ^lendid 
birthday  fSte.  The  old  practitioner  expressed  his 
thought  idoud : 

"  It  is  a  fine  case.  .  .  ." 

L^onie  d'Arlot  was  triumphant 

**  And  this  )s  not  the  first  crime  thii  ^romftft  kas 
dommitted.  We  shall  ptoduce  other  vietiiiiiSj  dffie* 
mothers  more  wretched  even  than  this  one  —  " 

"  But  who  IS  she  ?  What  fe  the  ttatn^  of  the 
lady  ?  "  disked  Raverand,  tecoming  excited.  Mmc. 
Ebs^rt  opened  her  eyes  in  astonishmettl  that  W 
had  hot  guessed.     And  L6on!e : 

'*  Why,  it  is  Madame  Autheman  .  .  ." 

The  lawyer  made  a  gfesture  of  diseoufagemelnt 

*'  Oh !  in  that  case  .  .  ." 

His  experience  as  formier  bdtonnier  kepi  hith 
from  finishing  the  sentence,  but  in  his  heart  he 
knew  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Oh  the  con- 
trary, it  was  now  his  business  to  dissuade  the  poor 
woman  from  a  dangerous  arid  useless  law-suit. 
The  Authemans  were  too  strong ;  as  to  reputation, 
morality,  and  fortune,  they  were  beyond  the  power 
of  attack.  She  must  try  artifice,  she  rtiust  be 
patietit.  Besides,  even  if  a  suit  wfere  begun,  dur- 
ing its  progress  filine  would  become  of  age,  and 
naturally  .  .  ." 

"  Then  there  is  no  justice !  "  cried  Mme.  Ebsen, 
in  the  disconsolate  accent  of  the  peasant  woman  of 
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Tetit-Poit,  who  in  her  i!>\Va  sorrow  rfem)&mber6d 
Uie  grief  of  that  other.  Raverand,  to  whovn  a  card 
had  just  been  presented,  rose  \ 

"  Perhfi^s  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  might  demand 
Ml  official  investigation  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
ihe  young  girl;  .  •  .  But  how  can  we  persuade 
tile  MiniBter  to  undertake  so  delicate  a  step  ?  ;  .  ^ 
unless  •  .  .  you  are  a  foreigner,  a  Dane,  ai'e  you 
aot?    '^y  ajll  rneans^  see  your  Consul." 

Tlien^  as  he  conducted  them  oat>  in  ^  Ibw 
Voice  to  th«  Countess: 

"  After  all,  the  child  is  not  unhuppy." 

"  No ;  but  she  is." 

"  Oh !  she  is  a  mother,  and  £J1  mother^  Cif'b 
martyrs."  And,  changing  his  tone :  "  And  bow  i^ 
It  with  you?     How  is  your  husband  doing?  " 

'*  I  kaow  nothing  about  him." 

"  You  are,  then,  ^11  implacable  ?  " 

♦'  Yes." 

"Nevertheless,  he  is  more  steady.  .  .  .  He  \^ 
taking  quite  an  interest  in  politids.  .  .  •  His  last 
speech  at  Ithe  Ch&mb^  ,  .  ." 

"  Good-byei  tny  friend  .  .  ." 

Isx  tile  Carrifige  th^  mother  said:  "  I  am  odld/' 
Her  teeth  were  thatteriilg.  "  WiB  ydu  drive  me 
home»  L^onie?" 

"  Why  no,  of  course  not.  .  .  .  We  are  goihg  first 
to  see  tihis  Consul.     Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Faubourg  Poissonniere.  .  .  .  Monsieur  Desnos." 

DeSnos  was  a  great  furniture  manufactuter,  whose 
Woods  came  from  Norway  and  Denmark^  and  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  his   business  that  he  had 
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obtained  this    post  of  Consul.     He  was,  more- 1  A: 
over,  totally  ignorant  of  the  country  he  repffrf 
sented,  as  to  its  customs,  its  language,  and  evenilil 
geographical   position.    The  offices  were  on  tk 
right  side  of  a  court,  overlooked  by  the  window] 
of  an  immense  manufactory  that  extended  far  in  Ac  I 
rear.     The  air  was  filled  with  a  tumult  of  hammcR,! 
saws,  lathes,  and  kept  in  motion  by  the  bass  pulsa- 
tions of  a  steam-engine.     The  same  activity  pre*' 
vailed  in  the  interior;  only  here  it  was  exhibited  bjf' 
the  scratching  of  pens,  the  moving  of  heavy  foBoS, 
the  crackling  of  the  gas  burning  over  bowed  heads. 

Here,  as  at  the  lawyer's,  the  name  of  the  Count 
d'Arlot  gained  them  instant  admittance,  and  Desnos 
immediately  came  forward  to  receive  the  ladies  in 
his  office,  —  a  large,  handsomely  appointed  apart- 
ment, separated  from  the  designing-room  by  a 
glass  door,  through  which  could  be  seen  rows  o( 
men  in  aprons,  seated  or  standing,  and  all  working 
in  silence. 

"Is  there  a  light  upstairs?"  asked  the  manu- 
facturer, supposing  that  the  ladies  had  come  tc 
look  for  furniture.  When  he  learned  that  theii 
business  was  with  him  as  Consul,  his  smile  becam< 
frosty,  and  his  debonair  Parisian  face  serious. 

"  The  hours  of  the  consulate  are  from  two  to  fou 
.  .  .  However,  since  you  are  here,  ladies  .  .  . 
With  hands  crossed  over  his  vest,  comfortable  an( 
well  filled  as  the  vest  of  an  important  merchan 
ought  to  be,  he  listened  to  the  distant  rumbling  0 
his  engine,  which  jarred  the  floor  and  windows  0 
the  room. 
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Ah !  boH  Dieul  What  is  this  that  they  are  telling 
ii  ?  Poison,  abduction  !  Why,  they  should  carry 
is  story  to  the  Ambigu,  In  the  heart  of  Paris, 
th  a  telephone  in  his  office,  and  Edison  lamps  in 
3  workshops,  how  was  it  possible  to  believe  an 
:currence  so  incredible  ?  Suddenly,  in  the  midst 
the  recital,  told  by  the  two  women  alternately, 
•  for  Mme.  Ebsen  was  so  nervous  that  the  Count- 
s  was  obliged  to  come  to  her  assistance, — 
ssnos  arose,  indignant.  He  could  not  hear 
other  word.  Autheman  was  his  banker.  •  .  . 
leir  house  was  the  richest,  the  safest  in  the 
y;  their  honor  the  most  scathless.  .  .  .  Never 
uld  such  infamies  have  taken  place  at  the 
Lithemaris*. 

"  Believe  me,  Madame  ..."  He  addressed 
mself  altogether  to  the  Countess,  as  if  he  con- 
iered  the  other  beneath  the  notice  of  such  an 
iportant  personage.  .  .  .  "Do  not  repeat  such 
lumnies.  The  honor  of  the  Authemans  is  the 
«or  of  the  entire  Parisian  tradespeople." 
He  bowed.  Time  was  precious  to  business  men, 
pecially  toward  the  end  of  the  day  and  the  week, 
owever,  he  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Duntess.  The  hours  for  the  consulate  were  from 
'o  to  four.  Ask  for  the  secretary,  M.  Dahlerup. 
The  clamor  from  the  shops  rumbled  through  the 
ack  court.  Carts  and  drays  rolled  heavily  over 
e  pavement,  miaking  it  vibrate  like  a  springing- 
)ard.  The  two  women  endeavored  to  make  their 
ly  to  the  coup6,  Mme.  Ebsen  talking  and  ges* 
:ttlating;in  the  midst  of  all  the  racket. 
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''Ahf  well»  I  am  all  alone,  ^oe  everybody 
else  is  afraid !  " 

Workmen,  unloading  their  timbers,  jostled  agakst 
her.  She  tried  to  move  out  of  their  way>  and  just 
escaped  the  wheel  of  a  truck.  Dea^  heavy,  awk« 
ward,  and  terrified,  she  uttered  Kttle  childish  cries 
of  fear,  when  L6onie  came  and  took  her  by  tbe 
hand,  wondering,  as  she  did  so,  what  wotskl  become 
of  the  poor  creature,  if  she  were  left  aU  atone  la 
her  sorrow  to  struggle  with  the  woiid.  No,  sht 
would  not  abandon  her.  That  investigatioa  of 
which  Raverand  spoke  should  take  place.  M. 
d'Artot  should  see  the  Minister  the  firsit  thing  is 
the  morning. 

**  Oh !  how  good  you  are,  my  dear  I  ^*  And  ifl 
the  obscurity  of  the  canris^e  the.  mother's  tears 
burned  L^onie's  ^oves. 

To  ask  a  favor  of  her  husband,  a  stranger, 
although  living  urnler  the  saqie  roof,  to  wbcmi 
henceforth  nothing  of  her  life  was  to  be  known,  was 
a  genuine  sacrifice  that  L^onie  df  Ark>t  was  making 
for  her  old  friend.  She  thought  of  it  all  as  she 
drove  home  from  the  Rue  du  Valdc-^Grclce^  She 
recalled,  one  by  one,  ^v^ry  sinister  detaii  of"  hej 
wrongs.  They  were  as  poignant  in  her  mind  as  if 
they  had  happened  yesterday ;  the  little  blushing 
bride  in  her  calling  dress,  her  ingenuous  laughter, 
her  whispered  confidences,  as  if  to  an  older  sister; 
then  "  I  must  go  and  see  my  uncle ;  "  and  as  they 
delayed  returning,  how  suddenly,  warned  by  a 
presentiment,  she  had  surprised  the  guilty  mzin; 
how  base  and  ignoble  he  had  appeared,   like  somo 
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Uef,  mtb  his  stammered  words,  his  pallor »  his 
arembling  hands. 

What  sort  of  an  existence  had  her  husband  led 
liitte  then?  What  eflfart  had  he  ever  made  to  win 
her  pardon?  AU  his  time  was  passed  at  the  Club 
or  in  the  company  of  courtesans. «  During  the  last 
six  months,  however,  having  tired  of  his  mistress, 
t  former  actress>  who  kept  a  little  trinket-shop  in 
tt^  AveAtie  de  TOp^ra,  with  a  back  room  for  as- 
l^na^ons,  he  had  thrown  himself  into  politics,  and 
inki  feynd  thfe,  too,  a  trinket-shop,  with  its  back- 
(tound  of  coarseness  and  treachery ;  and  now  his 
^wn  fireside  had  become  attractive  to  him,  even 
ceeessary  as  a  place  in  which  he  might  bring  his 
tiends  together  and  win  their  influence.  Without 
btting  to  ask  it,  he  would  have  been  much  pleased 
o  have  1»»  wife  receive,  and  go  into  society  again 
-*»ta  jforget  the  past.  No,  no,  never  that.  They 
([ere  separated  until  death. 

After  this  oath  of  relentlessness  she  began  ta 
luestion  herself,  and  considered  her  loneliness. 
Constant  attendance  at  church  did  not  in  the 
tmat  fill  the  overwhelming  emptiness  of  her  days, 
100  was  there  any  relief  in  following  up  the  cele- 
)rated  preachers  of  the  time ;  the  long  hours  at 
iaint-Clotilde  upon  her  knees  were  most  dispirit- 
ng.  To  be  sure,  she  had  her  child  to  preserve 
ler  from  wrong:  but  is  \t  enough  in  life  not 
»  do  evil  ?  *^  Ah  !  Raverand  is  right,  —  I  am 
mplacable." 

During  the  last  few  hours,  however,  she  had 
become  less  unforgiving.     It  was  as  if  the  living^ 
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warmth  of  the  mother's  tears  had  softened  litt 
heart  and  made  it  more   human;    at  all  eveoti^ 
the  Ebsen   tragedy  had    strangely  touched  ber, 
had  drawn  her  from  that  mystic  torpor  from  wludi 
she  saw  no  deliverance,  no  end,  but  death. 

''The  Count  is  in  the  salon  with  Mademoi- 
selle .  .  ." 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months  the  saUm  was 
lighted,  and  before  the  cabinet  piano,  on  a  hi|^ 
stool,  sat  the  little  girl,  superintended  by  her 
governess,  a  faithful  soul,  with  sheep-like  profile. 
She  was  playing  a  study,  and  the  Count,  watchiif 
the  little  fingers  of  his  child  wander  over  the  \xf% 
nodded  his  approval  to  the  measure  of  the  music 
A  large  shaded  lamp  illumined  this  family  scene. 

''A  little  music  before  dinner  .  .  r  said  the 
Count,  bowing,  with  a  half-smile  that  moved  his 
short,  blond  beard — it  was  gray  in  places — and  his 
large,  sensual  nose,  to  which  his  parliamentary 
position  was  to  impart  an  expression  of  benevo- 
lence and  dignity. 

In  her  agitation,  caused  by  this  revival  of  the 
liemblance  of  domestic  life,  she  began  to  excuse 
herself  for  being  late,  to  explain  the  reason ;  then 
suddenly  she  exclaimed: 

**  Henri !  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  you." 

Henri !  It  was  years  since  he  had  heard  that 
name,  for  in  the  Avenue  de  TOp^ra  he  was  called 
Biquette.  The  governess  led  the  child  from  the 
room,  and  while  removing  her  gloves  and  hat, 
which  her  maid  took  away,  L^onie  told  of  the 
steps  she  had  taken  for  Mme.  Ebsen,  of  how  the 
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;  name  of  Autheman  seemed  to  inspire  every 
with  awe,  and  of  Raverand's  advice  to  apply 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  She  was  standing 
)re  the  chimney-place,  slender  and  charming, 
nated  by  her  day's  experiences,  and  the  rosy 
V  of  the  fire,  at  which  she  was  warming  first 
and  then  the  other  of  her  dainty,  high-arched 
He  explained  that  what  she  asked  —  an  ap- 
to  the  Minister — just  at  this  moment  offered 
y  difficulties.  ;  They  were  in  the  midst  of 
)us,  very  serious  dissensions.  There  were  the 
ees,  the  law  concerning  the  magistracy.  She 
:  a  step  forward,  and  lifted  to  his  face  her  lovely 
,  in  which  there  was  a  tinge  of  green: 
I  beg  of  you  .  .  ." 

Anything  that  you  wish,  my  dear  .  .  ." 
e  made  a  movement,  as  if  to  embrace  her^  to 
s  her  to  his  heart,  when  the  door  was  sud- 
y  thrown  open,  and  an  automatic  voice  an- 
iced  that  the  Countess  was  served.  Hehri 
lot  drew  within  his  own  his  wife's  arm,  and 
ed  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  child,  al- 
y  seated  at  the  table,  watched  them  with  inquir- 
jyes.  It  seemed  to  the  husband  that  the  soft 
d  arm  trembled  a  little,  as  it  pressed  upon  his. 
lis  was  the  only  result  of  Mme.  Ebsen's  day's 
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XIV. 

THE  LAST  LETTER. 

'^PRIDEf    it    is    the    only    living    thing    in 
woman.  •  .  .    She   has  neither  heart  nor  bo^ 
.  .  .    The  Anglican  plague   has  devoured  1 
alL    She  is  as  hard  and  cold  as  •  •  •  well !  as 
marble.  .  .  •" 

The  old  Dean,  seated  before  his  firep 
struck  the  mantel  violently  with  the  tongs,  v 
Bonne,  without  saying  a  word,  took  from 
h^ds.  In  his  excitement,  he  did  not  n 
what  she  had  done,  and  continued  the  ace 
of  his  visit  at  the  H6tel  Autheman. 

"  I  reasoned  with  her,  begged,  and  threat 
her.      All    I    could    obtain   from   her   were 
phrases    about    the    lukewarmness    of    faith, 
value  of  great  examples.  .  .  .    She  certainly 
well,   the  wretch  1     There  was   too   much  ja 
about  Canaan,  but  she  is  eloquent  and   con 
ing  —  I  am  not  astonished   that   she  turned 
little   head.  .   .   .    See   what    she   has    done 
Crouzat.    Well,   at   any  rate,   I    told    her  wh 
thought  of  her,  mind  you !  " 

He  arose  from  his  chair,  and  strode  up 
down  the  room. 
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fter  all,"  said  I,  •*who  are  you,  Madaiiie? 
hose  authority  do  you  speak?  In  God's 
}  No,  it  is  not  God  who  is  leading  you. 
ur  actiorts  I  see  only  yourself,  your  own 
d,  cold  heart,  that  desires  something,  I  know 
hat,  in  life,  and  seems  always  to  have  a 
nee  to  avenge." 

as  the  husband  there  ?  "  asked  the  little  old 
1,  in  a  frightened  voice.    "And  did  he  say 

.g?" 

Dt  a  word.  .  .  *  He  only  smiled  in  his  awk- 
vay,  and  gazed  at  me  with  eyes  that  burn 
lens  in  the  sunlight." 
It  sit  down.    You  are  in  a  terrible  state!  " 
iding  behind  the  chair  in  which  her  tall  hus- 
at  last  consented  to  take  a  little  rest,  Mme. 
ndon  Wiped   the  broad,  full   brow -^  it  was 
ker's  brow — ►and  removed  from  his  neck  the 
uffler  that  he  had  forgotten  to  take  oC 
>u  become  too  excited,  indeed  you  do  .  .  /' 
ow  can  1  help  it?  Such  a  great  misfortune^ 

m  injustice!     How  I  pity  that  poor  fellow, 

I"  .  . 

h  I  as  for  him  .  .  /*  she  said,  with  a  gesture 
lignation  against  the  man  who  had  for  a 
jeen  preferred  to  her  son. 
it  the  mother!  That  mother  who  is  not 
allowed  to  know  where  her  child  is  con- 
....  Imagine  yourself  before  that  womair^ 
ler  silence,  which  the  cowardice  of  men 
.  possible.     What  would  you  do?" 

I  would  eat  her  head.  .  .  ."    This  was  said 
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with  such  a  fierce  snap  of  the  jaws,  that  the  D< 
began  to  laugh,  and,  encouraged  by  the  res< 
ment  of  his  wife,  he  went  on : 

"  Oh !  But  they  have  not  yet  seen  the  lasi 
me.  Nothing  shall  prevent  me  from  speak 
from  denouncing  them  before  the  public  < 
science  .  .  .  even  if  I  should  forfeit  my  place 
doing  so  —  " 

Unfortunate  word,  that  suddenly  reminded 
wife  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Ah! 
not  for  a  minute.  From  the  moment  she  thot 
his  position  in  jeopardy,  it  was  not  to  be  < 
sidered.  .  .  . 

**  You  will  please  me  by  remaining  perfe 
quiet  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  Do  you  understand 
Albert?" 

"Bonne  .  .  .  Bonne  .  .  ."  pleaded  poor  All 
But  Bonne  would  hear  nothing.  If  no  one 
themselves  was  concerned,  they  might  risk 
But  there  were  the  boys.  Louis  was  expec 
his  promotion  as  Sub-chief,  Frederick  was  1< 
ing  for  a  CoUectorship,  and  the  Major  ha 
longing  for  the  Cross.  Powerful  as  were 
Authemans,  they  had  but  to  make  a  sign.  . 

"But  my  duty ?"  murmured  the  Dean,  vis 
weakening. 

"  You  have  already  done  your  duty,  and  m 
Do  you  suppose  the  Authemans  will  ever  for 
your  harsh  words  of  to-day?  .  .  .  Listen.  .  . 

She  took  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  reaso 
with  him.  Would  he  be  satisfied,  at  his  age 
be  running  around  again  officiating  at  marris 
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^^jnd  burials  ?  He  was  always  saying :  On  the  hill- 
top. On  the  hill-top.  But  he  ought  to  remem- 
kar  with  what  difficulty  he  had  climbed  there. 
At  seventy-five  it  would  be  extremely  hard  to 
lomble  down  to  the  bottom  again. 
"  Bonne." 

It  was  his  last  word  of  resistance,  and  this  he 
made  for  honor's  sake;  for  his  wife's  reasonings 
<ttily  confirmed  the  advice  of  his  colleagues.  He 
h^A  consulted  several  members  of  the  Faculty 
^hile  ago,  as  they  had  walked  together  around  the 
little  rectangular  courtyard,  a  place  only  a  little 
less  sad  and  dreary  than  the  implacable  egoism 
cf  man.  Ah !  yes,  the  thought  of  again  climbing 
the  hill,  with  his  aged,  trembling  hands,  frightened 
him;  but  what  was  still  more  appalling  was  the 
prospect  of  the  domestic  scenes,  the  terrible  cy- 
clones through  which  he  must  pass,  if  he  should 
take  the  audacious  step  that  he  had  meditated^ 
afber  his  visit  to  the  Authemans. 

But  what  a  blow  to  give  the  poor  mother  \  She 
had  come  to  him  so  full  of  confidence,  havings  no 
other  support  than  his,  amid  the  indifference  of  all 
around  her.  And  now  he  too  has  stolen  away, 
like  all  the  rest,  obliged  either  to  flee  from  that 
terrible  sorrow,  or  else  to  deceive  her  with  vague, 
false  promises. 

"Wait!  .  .  .  this  is  but  a  crisis  .  .  .  God  will 
not  permit  such  a  thing." 

Ah !  a  brave  Dean  he,  the  Dean  of  hypocrites 
and  cowards. 

From  this  day,  no  more  rest,  no  more  contented 
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labor  on  the  hill-top  ibr  old  Aussandon.  RemoM, 
that  sinister  intruder,  installed  itself  at  his  taUe, 
and  followed  hint  everywhere  he  wenL  It  attended 
him  as  he  walked  along  the  sordid  Fanbonrg  Sainl' 
Jacques,  or  waited  at  the  corner  of  the  Boalevafd 
Arago  until  he  should  come  out  from  his  lectures. 
Although  it  was  the  time  for  sowing  hts  seed,  the 
pastor  dared  no  longer  work  in  his  garden,  forthcit 
fai$  remorse  assumed  a  visible  foim,  in  the  pdi 
(ace,  the  swollen  eyes  of  the  mother,  who  watdid 
from  her  window  to  see  what  religion  could  do  ix 
her,  from  whom  religion  had  taken  away  all  ^ 
was  dear  to  her. 

She  soon  perceived  that  she  was  deserted  b)f 
him  also,  and  was  not  astonished,  for  he  had  actal 
only  as  all  her  other  friends  had  done.  Fear  Iml 
influenced  some,  pity  others,  since  they  could  <lo 
nothing  to  help  her,  and  shrunk  from  suffering  tise- 
lessly  on  account  of  her  sorrow.  Some  sdso  there 
were  who  were  sceptical  of  this  Anne  Radcliffe-likc 
adventure.  In  the  enlightenment  of  modem  Paris, 
such  a  thing  seemed  improbable,  and,  shaking  their 
heads  almost  suspiciously,  they  asked : 

"  Who  knows  what  is  concealed  under  all  this?" 
Yes,  Paris  is  enlightened,  is  throbbing  with  prog- 
ress and  with  generous  ideas,  but  it  is  frivolous 
and  superficial.  Here  events  follow  one  another 
on  short,  rapid  waves,  like  those  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, each  submerged  wave  scattering  its  debris  on 
the  one  succeeding.  There  is  no  depth,  no  dura- 
bility. "  Poor  Madame  Ebsen !  Ah !  yes,  it  is 
dreadful.    .   .   ."      But  the  burning  of  the  shops 
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itewfi  as  VUniverSy  tb€  womem  backed  to  pieces 
tid  Ibtiiid  wrapped  in  a  number  of  Le  Temps^  in 
rliich  she  had  formerly  taken  so  mudi  comfort, 
be  suicide  of  the  two  little  Cazares,  soon  had  more 
ibcetit  claims  on  compassion.  The  only  house  in 
r]iich  she  continued  to  be  received  with  uniailhog 
iindness,  mingled  with  much  personal  gratitude, 
fiFas  Ae  hitel  in  the  Rue  V^zelay ;  but  this  was  sud- 
Icfily  closed,  the  Count  and  Countess  d'Arlot,  with 
heir  child,  having  gone  to  Nice,  after  obtaining  the 
sommtmication  of  a  confidential  report  on  the 
itquiry  of  the  Court  of  Corbeil. 

To  the  report,  the  evidence  of  which  was  col- 
lected stiH  more  ingenionsly  and  shrewdly  than  in 
lihe  Damotir  affair,  and  which  gave  a  detailed  de- 
icription  of  Ihe  chdteau,  the  scho<rfs,  and  the  Re- 
bi-eat,  there  were  added  the  names  of  the  Workers 
—  les  euvAriires  as  young  Nicolas  called  them  *— 
actti^dly  living  at  Port-Sauveur : 

Sophie  Ckalmettey  aged  36,  born  at  Lm  Rochelle. 

Marie  Soucketie,  aged  20,  Petit^Port. 

Bastienne  Getinety  aged  18,  Atkis^Mons. 

Louise  Braun,  aged  -?7,  Berne. 

Catherine  Leoth,  aged  32,  Untied  SUxtes, 

As  for  filine  Ebsen,  she  was  travelHng  for  the 
Work^  in  Swtteerland,  Germany,  and  England,  with 
no  fixed  residence,  and  corresponded  reg«krly 
with  her  mother. 

For  some  time,  in  fact,  thanks  to  Pastor  Birk, 
Hme.  Ebsen  had  been  able  to  write  to  her  daughter, 
biiPt  she  was  in  the  dark  as  to  her  pktce  of  residence, 
for  the  addresses  were  supplied  at  Port-Samveur, 
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where  all  her  letters  were  sent.  At  first,  fi 
and  desperate  in  tone,  with  heart-rending  ap 
abuse,  and  even  threats  against  the  banker  ai 
wife,  the  mother's  letters  were  soon  modifi( 
£line  refused  to  reply  to  such  insulting  a 
against  friends  whom  she  respected,  and  wh( 
worthy  of  the  highest  esteem.  From  thai 
the  maternal  complaint  became  more  hi 
more  timid.  She  confined  herself  to  pictu 
her  solitary,  desolate  life,  but  they  in  nc 
succeeded  in  softening  the  rigid,  cold  mood 
young  girl.  That  was  as  impersonal  as  her  v 
which  seemed  to  have  congealed  into  the 
regular  English  style,  with  no  shading,  n 
strokes.  There  was  news  of  her  health, 
exalted  talk  about  the  service  of  God,  and 
some  mystical  invocation,  some  express 
affection  for  Jesus,  replacing  the  loving  enthi 
the  tender  messages  and  kisses  of  the  old  da 

Nothing  could  be  more  singular  than  thi 
tolary  dialogue,  this  contrast  between  declar 
emotional  jargon,  and  the  accent  of  natural 
tion ;  heaven  and  earth  were  in  communi 
but  they  were  too  far  apart  for  either  to 
stand  the  other;  the  sensitive  fibres  betwe 
two  were  severed,  and  floating  in  space. 

The  mother  wrote : 

"Mv  BELOVED  Child, — Where  are  you?  What 
doing  ?  I  am  thinking  of  you,  and  weeping  for  yc 
Yesterday  was  All  Souls'  day ;  I  went  over  there,  2 
on  Grandmother's  grave  a  little  bouquet  which  I  n( 
to  you." 
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daughter  replied : 

ank  you  for  the  remembrance  you  sent ;  but  it  is 
ter  to  me  that  I  possess  a  living  Saviour  to  all 
than  to  have  those  worthless  flowers.  It  is  with 
iour,  dear  Mother,  that  I  ardently  desire  for  you 
bat  pardon,  peace,  and  consolation  which  he  will 
give  you.  .  .  ." 

yet  these  letters,  cold  and  disheartening  as 
sre,  were  all  the  comfort  the  mother  had ; 
jd  her  tears  only  to  read  them,  and  in  her 
tion  of  them,  in  the  hope  with  which  her 
ig  fingers  tore  open  the  envelope,  she 
:ourage  to  live,  and  to  resist  those  mad 
Dns,  those  rash  acts  that  Pastor  Birk  so 
1  for  his  "poor  friend."  She  determined, 
ance,  to  go  to  Mme.  Autheman's  door,  and 
ire  until  her  carriage  should  come,  when 
uld  hang  on  it,  and  cry,  even  under  its 
"  My  child?  Where  is  my  child?  "  Or, 
lid  even  set  out  for  London,  Basle,  Zurich, 
self  make  an  investigation,  as  she  had  been 
to  do  at  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
r  friend,  poor  friend.  .  .  .  But  you  must 
ik  of  it."  Those  long  journeys,  with  their 
!n  results,  would  be  her  ruin;  more  dan- 
still,  any  act  of  violence  in  Paris,  which 
ixpose  her  to  imprisonment,  or  something, 
Drse.  What  he  meant  by  worse,  Birk  did 
Iain ;  but  the  air  of  mystery  in  his  big  eyes, 
way  in  which  he  elevated  the  points  of  his 
like   beard,   expressed  a  horror  that  was* 
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contagious.  And  taking  faer  faands  k  his  o 
heavy,  clammy  hands,  odorous  of  the  ponu 
that  he  used  on  his  long,  carefully  cuiled  hair, 
calmed  her,  and  soothed  her  fears: 

"  Let  me  manage  all  this  for  you.  ...  I 
GO  the  spot*  at  Port-Sauveur ;  it  is  only  on  y 
account  that  I  remain.  Trust  to  me  .  .  .  y 
child  shall  be  returned  to  you.  .  .  ." 

How  mistaken  can  one  be  in  people  I  \ 
was  this  man,  whom  she  had  so  much  dislikei 
whom  she  had  been  so  distrustful,  put  on 
guard  by  his  sugar-coated,  mawkish  appears 
and  his  evident  hunt  afber  a  dowfy«  and  ye 
was  the  only  one  who  had  not  deserted  her. 
came  to  see  her,  and  kept  her  advised  of  whj 
was  doing  in  her  behalf;  he  had  evea  invited 
to  eat  their  national  Risengroed  in  his  smart  b^ 
lor  apartment,  furnished  and  embellished  ent 
with  the  gifts  of  his  devotees.  And  every  tin 
he  took  her  home,  he  said : 

"You  need  some  diversion,  poor   friend. 
But  how  was  it  possible  to  be  diverted  from 
engrossing  anguish,  this  one,  fixed  idea  thai 
revived   by   all   her   surroundings?      £line, 
she  went  away,  had  taken  nothing  with  her,  n< 
linen  nor  clothing,  —  the  house  was  full  of  h< 
and  from  the  open  drawer  and  the  wardrob 
scent  of  the  dainty  perfume  which  she  always 
and  the  many  trifling  articles  of  toilet  scat 
about  her  room,  were  to  the  mother  as  so  : 
living  pictures  of   her  child.     On   the   table 
lay  the  long  green  account-book,  in  which  < 
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ing  the  young  girl  inscribed  their  littk  €3t- 
es,  opposite  the  amount  due  her  for  her 
►ns  of  tfee  day.    This  neat,  "Wnell-kept  book, 

its  regular  columns  of  figures,  t<yld  the  story 
le  child^s  daily  life,  her  honesty  and  cotarage, 
days  so  full  of  occupation,  so  full  of  thought 
•thers : 

4  cloak  for  Fanny. *^ 
Lent  ft?  H^nrieUe^ 

3posite  Saint  Elizabeth's  day,  Mme.  Ebsen's 
day,  was  written  ^^  bouquets  and  surprise^'  ai(Ki 
le  margin  in  a  childish,  tender  way,  was :  "  / 
my  dtar  Mamma** 

uly  a  book  of  common  sense,  such  as  used  to 
ept  in  all  families,  and  which  old  Montaigne 
J  **  so  pleasant  to  see,  so  admirable  to  extri- 
us  from  trouble."  In  this  case,  on  the  con- 
,  the  trouble  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
ng  tliese  pages;  and  when,  in  the  evening, 
:.  Ebsen  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  account- 

with  Lorie,  tears  filled  their  eyes,  and  they 
1  not  look  at  each  other. 
•   poor   Lorie  ft  was  almost  as  if  he  were 
pred  for  a  second  time,  and,  all3wMigh  be  could 

no  tnouming,  this  loss  was  perhaps  even 

cruel  than  the  other,  for  with  hfS  grief  was 
led  a  feeling  of  humiliation  that  he  had  been 
le  to  fill  the  heart  of  this  young  girl,  so  calm 
pearance,  but,  in  reality,  eager  for  a  passion 
t  had  gone  to  seek  in  higher  spheres.  With- 
onfessrng  it  to  himself,  the  departure  of  filine 
n  a  measure  soothed  his  wounded  self-love ;  he 
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was  not  the  only  one  who  had  been  deserted ;  and  L4: 
drawn  together  by  their  common  sorrow,  the  1^ 
mother  and  he  resumed  their  former  affectionate  \^ 
relations.  On  returning  from  the  oflSce,  he  went  X^ 
directly  upstairs  to  learn  if  there  were  any  news, 
and  passed  long  hours  in  the  chimney-corner, 
listening  to  the  same  story,  repeated  in  the  same 
words,  with  the  same  outbursts  of  sobs ;  and,  in 
the  quiet  of  the  little  salon^  with  its  unchanged 
surroundings,  the  silence  of  the  street  disturbed 
only  by  the  noises  that  came  from  the  Boulevard, 
he  instinctively  sought  filine  and  Grandmother 
in  their  favorite  corner,  the  corner  so  long  made 
gay  by  the  merry  laughter  of  his  little  girl, 
but  which  was  now  oppressive  with  darkness  and 
oblivion,  with  all  the  gloom  that  follows  death  and 
separation. 

Alone  all  the  day,  Mme.  Ebsen  could  not  remain 
in  the  house ;  and,  as  soon  as  her  small  household 
duties  were  completed,  she  escaped  and  went  out 
to  see  some  friends,  her  former  Sunday  wall- 
flowers, whose  placidity  never  wearied  of  hearing 
of  the  abduction  and  the  beans  of  Saint  Ignatius. 
Then,  constantly  tormented  with  the  nervousness 
that  accompanies  a  fixed  idea,  as  if  the  body  had 
undertaken  to  re-establish  the  normal  equilibrium 
of  its  being,  she  started  out  to  wander  through  the 
streets,  becoming  one  of  the  innumerable  crowd 
who  make  up  the  loafers  of  Paris,  who  stop  wher- 
ever a  crowd  has  collected,  who  look  in  all  the 
shop-windows,  who  stand  leaning  over  the  parapets 
of  the  bridges,  and  regard  with  the  same  indiffer- 
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snce  the  flowing  tide,  an  overturned  omnibus,  and 
:Tie  display  of  the  latest  fashions.  Who  knows  how 
many  inventors,  poets,  lovers,  criminals,  or  mad^ 
men  may  be  among  these  people  who  follow  the 
crowd  to  escape  remorse  or  to  pursue  a  chimera ! 
Somnambulists  with  one  idea,  solitary  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  crowds,  these  loafers  are  the  most 
engrossed  of  all  men,  for  nothing  distracts  them,  — 
neither  the  cloud  on  which  they  fix  their  gaie,  nor 
the  elbowing  throng,  nor  the  book  whose  leaves 
they  turn  with  eyes  elsewhere. 

In  all  her  roamings  over  Paris,  Mme.  Ebsen 
invariably  returned  to  the  same  spot,  the  H6tel 
Autheman,  where  she  had  at  first  endeavored  to 
introduce  herself  and  gain  some  information.  But 
to  bring  a  gleam  of  intelligence  over  the  impassive 
countenances  of  those  mercenary  hirelings,  there 
was  lacking  the  indispensable  reflection  of  the  tip. 
Now  she  contented  herself  with  prowling  about 
the  place,  drawn  hither  by  some  irresistible  instinct, 
even  when  she  was  certain  that  her  daughter  was 
no  longer  in  France;  and,  standing  for  hours 
against  the  palings  of  a  vacant  lot  opposite  the 
h6tel,  she  had  a  view  of  the  courtyard,  of  the  tall 
black  walls,  and  the  irregular  windows  with  their 
carved  capitals.  Carriages  stood  before  the  door ; 
people  entered  and  came  out,  carrying  portfolios 
protected  by  steel  chains,  or  bending  beneath  sacks 
of  gold  on  their  backs.  On  the  great  balcony  lin- 
gered solemn-faced  persons.  All  moved  smoothly, 
without  embarrassment,  without  noise,  not  a  sound, 
save  the  continuous  musical  clink  of  coin,  a  silvery. 
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indistmct  murmur  as  from  som^  invisible,  iaa( 
sftfingy  but  one  which  grew  from  moraing 
evening,  spreading  over  Paris^  over  France, 
the  whole  world,  and  becaoie  that  broad,  imp( 
ous  flood,  with  its  dreadful  whirlpools,  knowa 
the  Autheman  fortune,  which  terrified  and  a\i 
the  highest^  the  strongest,  and  which  shook 
firmest,  most  rigid  consciences. 

Sometimes  Mme.  Ebsea  saw  the  great  gate 
to  allow  the  piebald  horses  and  chestnut  coupi* 
to  pass  out.  She  would  have  recognized  it,  evea 
had  she  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  cruel,  baugkty 
face  behind  the  polished  glass,  tempting  her  vss^ 
mentarily  to  commit  some  act  of  rashness,  feoa 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  restrained  by  the 
threats  of  Pastor  Birk,  by  her  fear  of  imprisonmeat» 
or  of  that  other  terrible  thing  which  he  feared  to 
name. 

When  she  returned  to  her  home  in  the  evening, 
worn  out  by  her  long  wanderings,  by  those  vain 
waitings,  after  remaining  outside  as  long  as  possible 
to  allow  the  unexpected  time  to  happen,  with 
what  throbbing  of  the  heart,  with  what  consuming 
anguish,  did  she  ask  each  day : 

**  Is  there  nothing  for  me.  Mother  Blot^"  What 
she  found,  alas !  at  long  intervals  was  a  stiff,  cold 
letter  firom  her  "  devoted ;  "  but  never,  never  that 
for  which  she  hoped  without  daring  to  express  it 

One  day,  however,  a  violent  and  noisy  ring  of 
the  bell,  by  a  hand  that  seemed  familiar,  gave  her 
a  cold  shiver.  Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  she 
opened   the  '^oor.     Two   affectionate  armsi  were 
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^lif««  around  her,  and  the  flowers  on  a  little 
^mer  hat  all  dripping  with  the  falling  snow 
listened  her  cheek.  Henriette  Briss  I  She  had 
%  kA  her  place  at  the  Russian  Ambassador's^  \xk 
penhagen.  .  .  r  Excellent  people,  but  so  vulgar.. 

.  Besides,  she  could  remain  no  longer  away 
►m  Paris,  in  spite  of  what  her  former  Superior 
the  Sacred  Heart  bad  written  her^  that  Parift  was 

hef  Bke  a  razor  m  the  hand  of  a  two^year-okl 
ild.  .  •  • 

As  she  talked)  Henriette  entered  the  small,  fa- 
[liar  s^artment,  and  settled  herself  comfortably 

if  she  were  at  home,  without  observing,  m 
r  buoyant  abstraction,  the  desolate  face  of  the 
>ther.     Suddenly  she  turned   around  with  one 

her  quick  movements,  always  suggestive  of  a 

at: 

•^And  Lina?    Where  is  she?    Will  she  return 

on?" 

A  sob  answered  her.    Ah  I  indeed,  Lina.    There 

»   no    more     Lina.      "Gone  .  .  •  stolen.  .  .  . 

ley    have  ts^en    her    from   me  ...  I  am  all 

Hie  •  •  • 

For  a  moment  Henriette  could  not  understand), 

d  even  when  she  did,  she  could  not  believe  this 

Lina,  a  gfirt  so  reasonable,  so  practical,  so  de- 

tedly    attached    to   her  family.  .  .  .  Ah!    this 

mne  Authemsm  certainly  knew  how  to  rule  over 

r  souls  of  those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact ; 

1  white  the  mother  wept,  she  looked  curiously 

two  or  three  small  gilt-edged  volumes— *  faitk- 

s   accomplices  of  the  crime  —  that  lay  on  the 
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table  as  proofs  of  their  complicity  .  .  .  Momi 
Hours; — Communions  of  a  Christian  Soul.  M 
truly,  this  woman  was  not  the  first  of  her  kind. 
she  were  not  a  Protestant,  one  would  say  she  was 
a  sister  of  Antoinette  Bourignon. 

"Who  is  that?  Bourignon?"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  drying  her  eyes. 

"What!  you  do  not  know?  She  was  a  proph- 
etess of  the  time  of  Madame  Guyon.  .  .  .  She  has 
written  more  than  twenty  books." 

"  Let  her  be  whom  she  will,"  said  Mme.  Ebsen, 
gravely,  "  if  she,  too,  has  caused  mothers  to  weep, 
she  was  not  much  good^  so  she  is  n't  worth  talk- 
ing of  any  longer." 

A  feeling  of  instinct  warned  her  that  Henriette 
did  not  sympathize  in  her  grief,  and  that  the  girl 
hesitated  to  express  the  thought  that  trembled  on 
her  lips,  that  brought  the  glitter  into  her  pale  eyes, 
and  made  the  bony  fingers  quiver  as  she  turned 
the  leaves  of  the  mysterious  little  volumes. 

"Could  you  lend  me  this?"  asked  the  devotee 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  consumed  with  eagerness  to 
read  these  Communions,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
refute  their  heresies. 

"  Oh !  yeS,  take  it  .  .  .  take  them  all  .  .  ." 

Henriette  embraced  her  enthusiastically,  and  as 
she  departed,  hurriedly  left  her  address,  —  Rue  de 
Sevres,  with  a  decorator,  named  Magnabos ;  very 
good  people  indeed.  There  were  several  convents 
in  the  neighborhood.  ..."  Do  come  and  see  me. 
...  It  will  distract  you  ..." 

This  visit,  with  the  happy  memories  that  it  re- 
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d,  of  the  old  discussions,  iii  which  Lina  had 
m  herself  so  wise,  so  sensible,  was  to  Mme. 
m  a  grievous  trial.  So  were  also  certain  an- 
rsaries  which  she  and  Lina  had  formerly  cde- 
ed  or  wept  aver  together.    The  JuleafteH  this 

had  no  Christmas  tree,  no  Risengtoiid;  and 
anniversary  of  Grandmother'^  death,  iVitb/its 
pilgrimage  to  the  cemetery,  and  the  still  saddeir  / 
rn  to  the  lonely  fireside,  werfe   to'  the  poor 
lan  bitter  experiences.    Was  it  not,  on  retui^n-; ; 
from  the  cemetery  last  year,  that  filine   h^d  ^ 
n  "  to  love  her  dearly,  and  never  to  part  ffom 
'?     And,  under  the  influence  of  this  recollect  ; 

she  wrote  her  daughter  the  following  beseefch-  ^ 
broken-hearted  letter : 

if  I  CQuId  only  work,  or  give  lessons  to  divert, nay' 
5hts ;  but  sorrow  has  weakened  me,  and  weeping 
inflamed  my  eyes.  Since  my  illness,  I  also  heaf 
difficulty.  My  money  too  is  nearly  exhausted.  In 
months  I  shaill  have  no  more,  and  then  what  will 
cne  of  me?  Ah  I  my  little  darling,  on  my  knees  I 
for  yt>u  —  It  is  ilio  longer  your  mother  pleading,  iit  i» 
a  most  unhappy  old  woman."  /   :    i 

le  answer  came,  post-markec^  fr^PP  Jersey* 
:en  on  a  postal-card,  that  any  one  mfght  read : 

'.  am  deeply  pained,  dear  mother,  at  the  bad  news 
give  me  concerning  your  health,  but  I  am  consoled 
I  I  remember  that  these  trials  draw  you  each  day 
T  to  God.  As  for  me,  my  sole  concern  is  for  your 
al  salvation  and  my  own.  I  must  live  far  from  the 
I,  and  keep  myself  from  evil." 

17 
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Cruehy  of  cruelties,  this  testimony  to  the  Gospel 
of  freedom !  No  more  intimacy  to  be  allowed,  no 
more  whispered  confidences,  no  more  silent  tears. 
Ah  1  the  wretches.  See  what  they  had  made  of 
her  child.  ^^  I  kup  myself  from  evil''  Her  mother 
was  the  eviL 

'''Well,  I  shall  write  no  more.  She  is  lost 
to  me.  .  •  •" 

An<l,  in  her  larg^  handwriting,  the  mother  in- 
scribed across  the  address:  Last  letter  f torn  my 
child. 

^*  Madame  Ebsen  I  Msidame  Ebsen !  "  Some 
one  was  calling  her  from  the  little  garden.  She 
dritd  her  eyes  and  staggering  to  the  window,  opeoed 
it,  and  saw  M.  Aussandon,  who  lifted  to  her  lus 
white  head,  Ipeautift^  and  noble. 

^'  I  an[i  going  to  preach  to-morrow  at  the  Ora- 
tory. It  is  for  you  .  .  .  come  and  hear  me.  You 
will  be  gratified.  .  .  .*' 

He  bowqd,  raised  his  little  cap,  ^nd  continued 
th^  inspection  of  his  rose-bushes,  where  green 
shoots  were  already  sprouting.  Jt  was  easy  to  see 
that  Mme.  Aussaudon  was  not  at  hon^e,  or  the  old 
Dean  would  not  have  been  out  on  this  bleak,  cold 
day  of  early  March. 
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AT  THE  ORATORY. 

reatry,  wber^  the  preachers  of  the  church  of 
ratQry  robe  tbemselvQft,  «!re  two  small  toom% 
uch  larger  than  cupboards^  furnished  sfanply 
traw-botlQ^ed  chjwr^,  a  pine  table,  w^dapor- 

atQve  like  tbo^  teen  in  a  custoips  station.. 
Aussandon,  surrounded  by  clergymen  and  3  / 
tx  of  hi^  toUeagues  oift  the  Faculty,  taik  ia  sub^- 
tone9,  and  ciaap  hand^  exteiaded  in  greeting* 
YhiJe  car riagea  roll  up,  an4  atop  at  the  twQ  ■ 
COS  q£  the  tepnple^  Like  ^  i¥ave«  beatti^ 
t  every  source  of  access,  the  fcrowd  gathers^ 
preada  thr<:rt^k  tiie  ye§tibulesr  with  their 
y^  crg^cked  walbi 

old  P^nf  ready  to  appear  in,  tlhe  pulpit 
jX  qiHj  his  blaok  robe  and  white  neek-ban4.)i^; 

cQatunae,  moi-e  suggeattvc  of  the  Palais  d^ 
5  tibtan  of  the  cburelt  but  which  ia  p^Q\x\i^y 

fcr  the  a)ini$tQr  of  the  Reformed  Churclu 
s  regarded  aa  a  smiple.  a^dvocate  ;of  God. 
\sx'6a^  i&  espeieiaUy  the  fdle  of  Au^andon, 
t  Advocate  and  even  «f  Advocate-General ; 
s  notes  that  he  is  turning  over  at  the  end  of 
bk  eontai^L  a  terribte  arraigiiiniteiit  against  the 
mans     For    five   months    he    haa   though 
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about  it,  and  hesitated,  on  account  of  the  conse* 
quences  to  himself  and  his  family,  and  becauscii 
Bonne  has  always  been  there  to  watch  him. 

At  last,  however,  the  old  lady  has  been  sum- 
moned to  Commentry  by, the  birth  of  a  grandson; 
and  the  Dean,  seeing  therein  the  merciful  compas* 
sion  of  God  for  his  poor,  human  weakness  and  rest 
for  his  conscience  as  well,  set  himself  immediately 
to  the*  work.  His  sermon  ready, -^  completed 
two  evenings,  for  all  these  ideas  had  been  buzzing 
his  head  for  so  long  a  time  that  he  Was  nearly  dii*'* 
tracted/—he  begged  one  of  the  preachers  whose? 
name  was  posted  on  the  door  of  the  Oratory  tO' 
yield  him  his  Sunday,  and  for  the  last  week  ^^ 
Protestant  Paris  has  b.een  eager  to  hear  the  illus*' 
trious  Dean  thundering  for  one  last  time,  liktt* 
Bossuet,  when  Mile,  de  La  Vallifere  took  the  veil, 
"  after  a  silence  of  many  years,  in  a  voide  no  longer 
heard  in  the  pulpits." 

Carriages  continue  to  roll  to  the  entrance,  there 
is  a  noise  of  opening  and  shutting  doors,  spendidly 
caparisoned  horses  stamp  and  paw  the  ground,  the 
murmur  of   the   crowd   in    the   vestibules   grows 
louder,  and  every  moment  the  door  of  the  vestry- 
room  half  opens   to   admit  a  deacon,   sortie  old 
acquaintance,  or  a  member  of  the  Consistory. 
**  Good  morning  .  ;  .  we  are  all  here." 
*'  Good  morning,  good  morning,  Monsieur  Arlis." 
"  I  have  not  seen  the  placard.     On  what  do  you 
preach?  "i 

"The  (jospel  for  the  day  .  .  .  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount." 


t' 
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TouwiH'*  imagine  yourself  back  at  Mondardier 

your  wood^cutters.** 

lo,  no  .  •;  iritis  for  Paris  that  I  shall  speak. 

.  something  to  say  before  dying.*' 

le  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Faculty  murmurs 

\  as  he  passes  from  the  rooin : 

ake  ciure,  Aussandon." 

e  Dean. shakes  his  head,  without  replying; 

famiiiar  with  all  this  talk  of  prudence,  from 
g  heard  it  so'  long.  Did  he  not  return  once 
to  thoi  H6tel  Autheman,  asking!  of  that  pitiless 
mbut  one  thing, to  tell  him  Lina's  residence? 
ad  made  up  his  mind  to  go  hicpself  and  seek 
poor  deluded  soul,  and  to  bring  her  back  to 
:nde!r  arms  of  her  mother.  Mme..  Autheman 
ably  answered : 
know  not  .  .  .  God   has  takea  her."    And 

the  pastor   threatened    to    denounce  iher 
:ly,  before  the  whole  congregation,  she  had 

y  replied : 

)o  so^  DeSin.    We  will  go  and  hear  you." 

.h  1     WeJl !  you  shall  hear  me,  base  woman." 

it  is  with  an  outburst  of  anger  that  he  gropes 

ay  up  the  dark  little  winding  stairs  that  lead 

\-  pulpit,  pushes  open  a  low  door,  and  enters 

he  light  and  air  of  the  immense  edifice. 

B  old  church  of  the  Oratorians,  ceded  the 
staints  by  the  Concordat,  is  the  largest  and 
imposiifig  temple  in  Paris.  The  others,  the 
t  odes-  especially,  do  not  sufficiently  arQ^se 
^Ugious  feelings.     The  aristocratic  temple  In 
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the  Rue  Roqurfpsne,  in  form  of  a  rotunda,  the  light 
falling  on  its  white  walls  from  above^  resembled  fte 
Grain  Exchknge.     Saint-Andr^,  the  church  Of  the 
Liberals,  with  wide  gaUeries,   reminds  one  of  a 
caf6^oncert.    The  Oratory  alone  sums  up  and  b)rm- 
bolizes  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Reformadoa  and  of 
pure  Christianity,  —  candles  extinguished^  linages 
absent,  its  vast  walls  bare»  except  for  the  strolls 
containing  fragments  of  laymns  and  verses*    In  tbe 
arch  of  the  chapels^  which   have    been    almost 
entirely  stalled  up,  a  few  galleries  have  betn  pre- 
\served.    The  choir  ha^  been  suppressed,  the  organ 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  akar ;  and  Idl  the  life  <A 
the  temple  is  grouped  befdre  the  pulpit,  around  a 
long  table,  ordinarily  covered  with  a  clothe  but  on 
Communion  Sundays  filled  with  baskets  and  cups 
of  silver-gilt. 

This  is  the  only  formal  religious  display;  and 
this  simplicity,  augmented  by  the  heig^ht  of  the 
arches,  the  mystery  of  the  stained'-glass  windows, 
becomes  truly  solemn  when  the  Oratory  is  filled, 
as  it  is  to-day,  its  benches  black  with  the  ctowd,  its 
galleries,  and  even  the  irregular  stairways  leading 
to  them,  overflowing  with  people.  Above  the 
main  doorway,  in  a  stained-^lass  window,  flames  an 
enormous  Cross  of  the  Legion  Of  Honor,  with  its 
broad  purple  ribbon,  a  souvenir  of  the  first  pastor, 
decorated  after  the  Concordat  The  light  fronfi  this 
window  proudly  sheds  its  radiance  over  the  whole 
temple,  flushing  with  roseate  tints  the  walls,  the 
organ  pipes,  and  the  Communioh  cups  at  the  foot  of 
the  pulpit,  where  all  eyes  eagerly  seek  tht  pastor. 
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'-  InvSsible  as  yet,  hidden  as  he  Is  iti  the  bbicure 
comer  of  the  pulpit,  Aussaiidon  iindeavori  to  c£dln 
the  emotion  that  quickens  the  throbbing  of  his 
heart  every  time  he  comes  to  plead  God's  cause. 
With  that  faculty  possessed  by  orators  and  actors 
of  disttn^ishing  [kces  ih  an  audience,  he  notices 
thd  absence  of  Autheman  from  the  Elders'  seat^  but 
sees  directly  in  front  of  him,  at  the  poitii:  Where  he 
wbuld  naturally  direct  hi^  discours^i  £he  ^^ect 
figure  of  the  banker's  wife,  her  small  pale  fac^  and 
inflexible  eyes,  which  bum  dnd  attract  hithi  &f^tn  ^t 
that  distance.  Over  there  in  the  gallery,  with 
bowed  shbulders,  and  wrapped  in  hfer  drapery  of 
mourning,  is  the  mother,  faithful  to  the  IhYitkUoAi 
btot  moved,  oh !  s6  deeply. 

Sh^  knows  that  at  last  the  hour  of  juMictf  has 
sounded,  that  this  great  orator  stands  in  the  |>Ulp^t 
for  her ;  for  her  all  this  crowd  of  the  wealthyi  thie 
illtistrious,  this  litle  of  carriages  before  the  dooi*, 
and  this  music,  whose  sweet,  swelling  hatfndhies 
bring  tears  to  her  eyes.  For  her  this  Gospel  that 
the  Reader  is  just  beginnings  and  tho^  Wonderful 
verses  of  the  Sermon  an  the  Mount,  which  pdSs 
like  a  refreshing  breeze  ovdr  her  butnio^  Eyelids : 
4  .  ;  BUised  are  ikej^  that  fHMm^  pr  thty  shall  ie 
eofkfarted.  ...  BUssed  dn  thtj^  iohith  do  ftUftgtr 
and  ihirit  after  righteduMess^fo^  tk^  shall  be  filled. 
.  .  .  Oht  yeSi  they  that  mourn;  ,  .  .  Ohf  yfts, 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteiotfs- 
ness.  .  .  .  And  at  eve^  promise  of  the  Bible  she 
presses  the  hand  of  Lorle,  Who  is  seated  h^  h*r 
side^  almost  as  greatly  agitated  as  hei-setf.    Then 
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.a  choir  of  women's  voices,  accompanied  by  die 
organ,  intones  Marot's  Psalm: 

''  Seigneur,  ^coute  mon  bon  droit : 
Entends  ma  roix  quand  je  te  crie.  .  .  ." 

It  is  the  cry  of  her  distress  that  rises  toward  the 
lofty  arches,  on  voices  as  fresh  and  young  as  that 
of  her  £line. 

But  Aussandon  has  just  emerged  from  the 
shadow;  and  proudly  carrying  his  seventy-iive 
years,  his  noble  head  illumed  by  the  long  white 
neck-band  over  his  judge's  robe,  he  recites,  in 
strong,  emphatic  tones,  the  verse  he  has  chosen 
lot  his  text: 

"  Lord^  Lord,  have .  we  not  prophesied  in  ihy 
name,  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils,  and 
in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works?  "  Then, 
he  begins  his  sermon,  very  simply,  and  in  a  lower 
tone,  for  now  it  is  the  man  speaking  in  God's  stead. 

"  My  brothers,  it  is  now  three  hundred  years 
since  Pierre  Ayraut,  an  advocate  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  a  wise  and  scholarly  man,  had 
the  sorrow  of  losing  his  only  son.  He  was  ab- 
ducted by  the  Jesuits,  enrolled  in  their  order, 
and  was  never  again  permitted  to  see  his  family. 
The  despair  of  the  father  was  terrible,  and  so 
eloquent  his  pleadings,  that  the  King,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  even  the  Pope  interposed  for  the 
restoration  of  his  son.  He  could,  however,  never 
be  found.  Pierre  Ayraut  then  wrote  his  beautiful 
treatise  on  Paternal  Authority,  and  immediately 
afterward  lay  down  and  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
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I  flow,  after  tteee  centuries,  Protestants  and 
istians  of  the.  Reformed  Church  have  just  re- 
ted  this  abominable  crime.  .  .  ." 
[ere  follows,  in  bold  outlines,  the  story  of  the 
ghter's ,  disappearance^  the  mother's  hopeless 
f.  Oh  I  she  has  written  no  treatise,  she  has 
urbed  neither  kings  nor  Parliament,  she  is  one 
he  lowly  ones  of  whom  the  Scriptures  speak 
laving  only  tears  to  give,  and  giving  them 
lys,  abundantly. 

p  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  allusion  to  in- 
ite  the  guilty  ones,  no  word  of  personality.  His 
rers  are  still  guessing,  they  are  still  in  doubt, 
when  he  speaks  of  a  woman  with  pitiless  heart, 
shelters  herself  and  her  deeds  behind  a  respected 
le  and  a  colossal  fortune,  every  one  realizes  that 
is  a  direct  attack  on  Madame  Autheman,  who  sit3 
>re  him,  her  face  constantly  uplifted  toward  the 
iker,  without  a  flush  to  tinge  her  waxen  cheek. 

deep  voice  of  Aussandon  thunders  on,  how- 
;  and  rolls  through  the  building  like  a  moun- 
storm  which  the  echo  catches  up  and  repeats, 
as  been  a  long  time  since  the  church  of  the 
tory,  accustomed  to  the  rounded,  unctuous 
ises  of  the  stereotyped,  ecclesiastical  sort,  has 
d  such  bold  and  simple  accents,  such  images 
wn  from  Nature.  The  nave  is  redolent  with 
balsam  odors  of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  mur- 

of  rustling  leaves  which  reminds  one  of  the 
y  Scriptures,  for  the  Bible,  in  its  graceful  style 
primitive  splendor,  is  the  book  of  Nature,  and 
lose  who  dwell  near  to  its  heart. 
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And  with  what  fine  scorn  he  envdops,  uril 
fealling  it  by  name,  the  Work  of  the  Evatt] 
Dames,  and  all  other  pious  institutions  oi 
same  ckssi  which  he  characterises  as  excreso 
on  the  tree  of  Christianity,  parasites  that  d 
and  destixjy  its  life.  In  order  that  the  tree 
preserve  its  strength  and  its  sap,  these  ha 
growths  must  be  entirely  cut  away ;  and  h 
aged  priest,  begins  their  extermination,  he  i 
a  terrible  slaughter  of  their  public  testim 
their  mystical  and  ecstatic  exhibitions,  of 
Atssa-Ouds-Mke  stances ;  they  are  not  less  c( 
but  more  violent  than  the  uproarious  meetii 
that  Salvation  Afmy,  which  covers  Paris 
gigantic  placards,  and  stations  at  the  stre^t-c 
young  girls,  dressed  in  knickerbockers,  who  i 
ute  their  call  to  Jesus  in  leaflets  to  every  pass 

And    suddenly,   with   a   sweiepiftg,   magn 
gesture,  which  seems  to  reach  beyond  the 
and  the  church,  and  to  tear  aside  the  stone 
the  vault,  and  to  penetrate  the  very  mystery 
clouds,  he  cries : 

**  Great  God,  God  of  charity,  of  pity,  s 
justice,  Shepherd  of  men  and  of  the  stai 
what  a  caricature  they  have  made  of  thy  Di 
travestied  after  their  own  image.  Althou 
thy  Sermon  on  the  Mount  thou  didst  c 
and  curse  them,  false  prophets  and  miracle 
gets  continue  to  commit  crimes  in  thy 
l*heir  lies  envelop  in  a  fog  thy  Religion  of 
^ThSs  is  why  thy  aged  servant,  bowed  dowi 
the  weight  of  years,  and  a:lready  entered  int 


ig  of  life  when  x)ile  meditates  tod  holds  his 
,  lisctiEids  this  pulpit  thiB  day  to  denouilce 

outrages  before  the  Christian  conscience, 
:0  make  thtir  perpetratoi's  h<3ar  oUce  again 
alediction : 

epatifreiH  me  ;  *  ^  .  J  never  kfttvi}  yotiy 
\  (>a!9tor's -word^  fall  on  that  aitiaz^  and  lis- 
\  silence  which  is  the  a{)plaus^  of  religious 
blies*  H-Vefywhere  ^es  are  wet  with  t^ars, 
5fgh&  are  driwn^  and  up  ther^»  iti  hef  gallefy 
r,  the  poor  mother  sdbs  aloud^  het  fade 
m  in  h^r  hands.  This  time  thdy  ^re  comfort- 
^arSf  teafsi  withOtiit  bitteri&ess  or  sting.  At 
le  is  avenged,  ^e  is  relieved  from  the  anguidh 
as  suffered  from  the  thought  that  Gdd  could 

the  side  of  those'  wicked  people^  No,  no ; 
rOd  of  Jiistice  is  With  her>  he  prottstsv  he 
andsv  I^ine  must  now  listen  to  him)  she 
irtiiinly  rotlwn  to  her  mother. 
V  the!  £>eto,  descended  from  the  pulpit, 
»,  before  the  lorig  table  on  which  the  witie 
led  in  th^  cupSi  between  the  foui*  baskets 
d  with  bf€^d ;  and,  as  be  fecites  the  beauti- 
mpie  prayets  that  precfede  the  Comrtiunlon : 
r,  niy  brothets^  e^fter  what  manner  onr  Lord 
Saviour  yesus  Christ  has  instUuted  the  Holy 
tunion — " 

imbles  when  he  sees  the  banker's  wife  sitting 
nless  and  erect,  in  her  place.  What  right 
(lis  proud  creature  here,  after  what  she  has 
^ard?  Why  did  she  not  leave  when  the 
r  pronounced  the  bei^edictioQi,  and  requested 
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those  who  did  not  intend  to  commune  to 
**  in  good  order "  ?  Would  she  really  have  iBfc  * 
audacity  .  .  .  ?  And,  emphasizing  for  her  beonMte 
the  words  of  the  liturgy,  he  reads  in  a  loud  voseJff  he 
"  Let  each  one  examine  himself  before  eating  9f{ 
bread,  aftd  drinking  of  this  cup^  for  whoever 
and  drinks  of  them,  unworthily ^  eats  and  drinh 
his  own  condemnation,  .  .  ." 

She  has  not  stirred;   and  of  all  those 
flaxen  heads  that  fill  the  church,  hers  is  die 
face  that  he  sees.     It  is  an  enigma  that  he  c: 
understand,  those  serene  eyes,  which  she  keqil 
persistently   fixed   upon   him.      For    the  secool 
time,  conforming  to  the  ritual,  he  repeats  slowly, 
solemnly:  "  If  there  be  among  you  any  who  do  Mf] 
repent,  and  are  not  ready  to  repair  the  evU^Aej 
have  done  to  their  neighbors,  I  declare  thiU  Aef 
must  not  come  to  this  table  for  fear  of  prof aning  itf 

All  these  Christians  are  sure  of  themselves ;  not 
one  who  trembles  and  disturbs  the  solemn  immo- 
bility of  this  standing,  waiting  crowd.  Then  the 
pastor,  in  a  grave  tone,  utters  the  words:  ^* Ap- 
proach now,  my  brothers,  to  the  table  of  the  Lord*' 

To  the  rich,  grand  tones  of  the  oi^an,  the  first 
rows  move  out,  come  forward,  and  place  them- 
selves in  a  semi-circle  in  the  vacant  space  around 
the  table.  There  is  no  priestly  order ;  the  servant 
is  beside  his  master,  the  English  hat  of  the  gov- 
erness next  to  the  most  aristocratic  costumes;  a 
great,  cold  spectacle,  well  in  keeping  with  the  bare 
walls,  the  real  bread  in  the  baskets,  and  that  sim- 
plicity of  adornment  more  nearly  approaching  the 
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tive  Church  than  are  Catholic  celebrations, 
their  altar  cloths  and  embroidered  symbols, 
ter  a  short,  silent  prayer,  the  pastor,  raising 
ead,  sees  Mme.  Autheman  near  him,  at  his 
It  is  with  her  that  he  must  begin  the 
nunion ;  and  her  pallor,  her  compressed  lips 
vidences  enough  that  she  has  come,  not  in 
snce,  but  in  defiance,  braving  him  who  did 
ear  to  denounce  her  publicly.  Aussandon, 
is  very  pale.  He  has  broken  the  bread,  and 
it  above  the  basket,  while  the  tones  of  the 
die  away,  like  the  waves  of  the  receding 
50  that  the  words  of  the  consecration  may  be 
ctly  heard :  "  The  bread  which  we  break  is 
>fnmunion  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
'  Christ:* 

imall  ungloved  hand  is  advanced  tremblingly, 
•ems  not  to  see  it,  and  in  a  very  low  tone^ 
Lit  a  glance,  without  a  movement  of  the  lips : 
^here  is  Lina?" 
answer. 

^here  is  Lina?  .  .    "  he  asks  again, 
know  not.  .  .  .  God  has  taken  her.  .  .  ." 
m,  sternly : 

etire  .  .  .  you  are  unworthy.  .  ,  .  There  is 
ig  for  you  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  .  .  ." 
i  whole  congregation  has  heard  his  words, 
nderstood  his  gesture.  While  the  basket 
v  from  hand  to  hand  around  the  table,  Jeanne 
iman,  scarcely  disturbed,  proud  and  erect  as 
mder  the  insult,  disappears  in  the  crowd  that 
the  table.    She  is  certainly  less  agitated 
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iS  mountain    scene,    those    rocks    of  basate 

ig  the  dense    foliage   of  the   chestnutrtrees, 

lis  his  pastorate    in  the   M^zenc  among  his 

itlle,  simple-hearted  people.  .  .  .  Ah !  well,  let 

3a  dismiss  him,  let  them   refuse  him  even  a 

ish  as  inmgnificant  as  Mondardier,   he  will  go 

t  sleep  in  the  huts  of  the  charGoal-burners,  he 

1  hold  worship  under  the  open  sky,  for  the  docks 

d  tjiehr  shepherds. 

J^es,  but  Bonne  \ 

fte  had  not  yet  thought  of  that  .  .  .  and  yet 
^Oe  would  return  in  two  days.     What  a  scene 
^^e  would  be !     And  he,  the  Dean  of  the  church, 
^  justiciary  of  God,  who  had  not  hesitated  before 
^  gravity  of  his  action  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
Athenians,  trembles  at  the  thought  of  that  angry 
^Ib  wonaah,  and  begins  to  prepare  in  his  troubled 
ind  the  letter  which  he  will  send  to  soften  the 
lock  of  the  news  on  her  arrival. 
All  about  him,  they  are  walking  in  the  saorisfy. 
he  sexton  and  his  wife  are  putting  away  the  Com- 
munion  service,  and  arranging  the  room.    They 
;>    not  speak  to  the  pastor,  as  if  they,  also^  are 
raiid   pf'  compromising  themselves.     It  is  always 
om    people  lower  in   the   social  scale   that  one 
arns  of  his  humiliation.     Well !  he  must  go.     He 
ses  with  difficulty  from  his  chair  to  pass  into  the 
satry  and  disrobe.    In  the  deserted  temple  havers 
le  vag[ue  murmur,  the  subsiding  vibrations  that  a 
isappearing  crowd  leaves  behmd  it,  like  the  sound 
leard  on  a  steamer  when  the  engine  stops  and  the 
oraw  has  ceased  to.  move.    Shadows  are  creeping 
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on,  the  galleries  are  now  visible  only  as  dark  c 
lines,  the  heavy  rugs  that  were  spread  between 
Communion  table  and  the  Deacons'  seat  are  ro 
up  and  piled  together.  There  is  something 
pressing  in  this  solitary  toilette  of  the  sanctu 
like  a  theatre  after  the  falling  of  the  curtain. 

Aussandon  hastens  on  to  the  robing-room, 
at  the  threshold  stops,  stunned.  His  wife  is  tli 
She  has  seen  all,  heard  all,  and  as  the  door  op 
she  rushes  toward  him,  jaw  advanced,  and  bo: 
awry  on  her  silvering  hair. 

**  Bonne  .  .  ."  stammers  the  poor  Dean 
confusion. 

She  did  not  allow  him  to  get  any  farther : 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  my  beloved  husband  .  .  .  b 
man." 

And  she  throws  herself,  sobbing,  into  his  an 

"  What !     Do  you  know  ?  " 

Yes,  yes,  she  knows,  and  he  has  acted  nc 
and  this  stealer  of  children  has  received  onl} 
punishment  that  she  deserves. 

Oh,  the  magic  of  his  voice  and  words !     1 
have  convinced  this  little  woman,  and  have  ( 
pelled  her  to  discard  every  selfish   interest; 
have   touched   her   sensitive   point,    the    mate 
instinct. 

"Bonne  .  .  .  Bonne  .  .  ." 

Too  deeply  moved  to  speak,  he  has  gathered 

little  wife  to  his  heart,  where  he  holds  her  in  c 

embrace,  almost  buried  in  the  folds  of  his  b 

gown. 

.  Ah!  they  may  dismiss   him,  send  him  wl 
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liey  will,  now  that  Bonne  is  content,  is  pleased 
irith  him.  Together  they  will  climb  the  hill  once 
more,  haltingly,  slowly,  and  with  the  tottering  step 
>f  the  aged,  but  supported  by  each  other,  and  with 
ilie  strength  and  satisfaction  that  come  with  the 
^complishment  of  duty. 


iS 
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GABRIELLE'S  SEAT. 

Long  before  the  hour  when  he  was  in  the  habi 
returning  from  the  office,  Lorie-Dufresne  hun 
into  Mme.  Ebsen's  apartment.  His  pallor,  and 
precautions  in  closing  the  door,  startled  the  g 
woman. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"  Madame  Ebsen,  you  must  conceal  yourself, 
must  leave  here.  .  .  ,  They  are  going  to  ar 
you." 

She  stared  at  him. 

"Me?  .  .  .  Arrest  me?  .  .  .  and  why?" 

Lorie  lowered  his  voice,  as  if  he  were  hiir 
frightened  by  the  terrible  words  which  he  c( 
scarcely  articulate:  "Madness  .  .  .  sequestra 
.  .  .  official  commitment.  .  .  ." 

"  Shut  me  up !  .  .  .  But  I  am  not  mad.  .  .  .' 

"They  have  a  certificate  from  Falconnet 
have  seen  it.  .  .  ." 

"  A  certificate !  .  .  .  Falconnet?  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  the  doctor   who    examines   persons 
pected  of  insanity.  .  .  .  You  dined  with  him.  . 

"  I  ?  I  dined  !  .  .  ."  She  broke  off  and  utt€ 
a  cry.     "  Oh !  mon  Dieu  /  .  .  ." 
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day,  at  Birk's,  she  had  met  this  old  gentle- 
im,  who  was  very  polite  and  wore  a  decoration, 
had  induced  her  to  talk  a  great  deal  about 
oe.  Autheman  and  the  beans  of  Saint  Ignatius. 
L  \  miserable  Birk,  diis  then  was  the  mysterious 
d  terribte  thing  with  which  he  had  threatened 
■r.  To  shut  her  up  with  hmatics,  confine  her  like 
a  husband  of  that  poor  woman  down  at  Peth- 
•►rt.  .  .  .  And  suddenly,  seized  with  a  paroxysm 
kJterrar,  the  trembling  fear  of  a  child  who  is  pur- 
wd,  she  cried : 

■^  My  friend,  ta^  friend  .  .  .  protect  me  ...  do 
tk  leave  roe.  .  .  ." 

Lorie  did  his  best  to  reassure  her.  No,  certainly 
%  would  not  abandon  her ;  and  the  first  thing  to 
le  done  was  to  take  her  away,  to  hide  her  with 
lae  friend.  He  had  thought  of  Henriette  Bdss, 
Ao,  even  if  she  was  a  little  cracked,  was  an  oblige 
ig  creature.  While  he  sent  for  a  cab,  Mme.  Eb- 
H,  as  utterly  bewildered  as  if  the  bouse  had 
iea  on  fire  and  the  flames  roaring  all  about  her, 
thered  together  a  few  things  from  the  cupboards^. 
Ktlle  money,  filine's  portrait,  and  hef  letters* 
Ee  hurried  about,  panting,  without  saying  a  word. 
m:  terror  was  redoubled,  when  Mother  Blot,  retum- 
1  with  the  cab,  told  how  a  person  had  called  that 
Dming,  and  questioned  her  about  her  tenant,  a& 

what  hour  she  went  out  and  came  in.  Lorie 
terrupted  her  r 

"  If  this  man  should  come  again,  you  will  tctt 
m  dfiat  Madame  Ebsen  has  gone  away  on  a  little 

ip.   .   .  • 
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**  Ah !  indeed  .  .  ."  and  seeing  the  agitation 
Mnnie.  Ebsen,  and  the  badly  tied-up  bundle  on 
floor,  the  old  concierge  asked  in  a  whisper:  fcifo 

**  Is  she  going  to  find  her  daughter?  "  Ev)i 

Lorie,  delighted  with  the  pretext,  made  a  ^gnCB^j^ 
yes,  with  a  finger  on  his  lips.     In  the  street,  feao^   1 
ing  that  they  would  be  watched,  for  the  fa 
Sub-Prefect  was  familiar  with  the  customs  of 
police,  he  called  to  the  driver : 

**  To  the  Eastern  Station."    This  fellow,  with 
immovable  deliberation  of  a  coachman  who  has 
long  trip  before  him,  tucked  the  robe  comfortably 
around  him,  and  cracked  his  whip,  totally  oblivioi 
of  the  impatience  of  Mme.  Ebsen,  who  sat  back  in 
her   corner,  her  bundle   on   her   knees,   opposi 
Lorie,  no  less  anxious  than  herself. 

He  had  his  reasons  for  this.  That  same  momii^ 
while  engaged  at  the  office  in  cutting  out  with  Us 
huge  tailor's  shears  all  the  articles  from  the  da/s 
papers  containing  any  allusion  to  his  Minister,  he 
had  been  summoned  into  the  presence  of  Chemi- 
neau.  No  branch  of  the  service  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  or  of  any  other  Minister,  is  as  compli- 
cated as  that  of  Public  Safety.  It  has  to  be  classi- 
fied under  different  heads,  with  compartments  for 
the  different  divisions.  .  .  .  Police  for  religious  ser- 
vices .  .  .  Surveillance  of  foreigners  .  .  .  Search 
for  criminals  .  .  .  Authorization  of  engravings 
.  .  .  Public  meetings  .  .  .  Associations  .  .  .  He/- 
ugees  .  .  .  Gendarmerie.  .  .  . 

It  is  probably  to  his  association  with  Messieurs 
les  gendarmes  that   Chemineau  owed  his  new  ap- 
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ice ;  words  cut  short,  mustache  curled,  mon- 

jcrewed    in    his    eye.     Lorie-Dufresne    was 

unded ;  he  no  longer  bore  the  slightest  re- 

mce  to  his  model. 

bad  affair,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  Direc- 

alf  of  his  words   remaining   stuck  on   the 

tic  with  which  his  mustache  was  stiffened. 

yes,  you  know  what  I  mean  .  .  .  the  scandal 

Oratory  .  .  .  You  were  seen  there  with  that 

ivoman."^ 

e  protested  for  his  old  friend,  a  victim  of  one 

most  heinous  injustices.    The  other  inter- 

him  sharply : 

e  is  mad,  raving  mad,  a  dangerous  lunatic, 
'here  is  a  medical  certificate.  The  woman  is 
clapped  into  Ville-fivrard,  where  she  will  be 
)retty  closely  too.  ...  As  for  Aussandon, 
decidedly  in  his  dotage,  and  his  dismissal 
*  in  VOfficiel  before  the  end  of  the  week, 
^ou,  my  good  fellow,  if  it  were  not  for  our 

relations  .  .  ." 
ened  by  this  remembrance,  Chemineau  planted 
f  in  front  of  his  dear  old  comrade,  and  look- 
m  straight  in  the  eye,  scolded  him  gently, 
now,  was  he  not  stupid?  To  attack  what 
e  most  solid  in  Paris,  the  highest,  the  most 
t ;  the  Autheman  fortune !  .  .  .  And  here 
1,  a  Sixteenth  of  May  man,  whose  past  ought 
e  taught  him  a  little  caution !  It  looked  as 
lesson  had  not  been  enough,  as  if  he  wished, 
d  his  youngsters,  to  starve  again.  The 
ed  Sixteenth  of  May  man  blanched  at  each 
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xmord.  H«  saw  himself  again  copjring  plays 
he  only  breathed  freely  when  he  was  disn 
by  the  Director  of  iPublic  Safety  wfth  the 
curt  words: 

"  If  you  commit  aiiother  stupidity  of  the  k 
win  throw  you  over  t  ** 

During  the  long  drive  from  the  Rue  du  V 
GdUre  to  Henriette's  lodging  in  the  Rue  de  S 
passing  by  the  Eastern  Station,  Lorie  relate 
scene  to  his  friend,  and  the  new  Cheminea 
made  such  an  impression  apon  hkn,  that  t: 
sciously  he  imitated  his  broken,  hissing 
He  did  not  tell  Mme.  Ebsen  Chenuneaa's 
eluding  words,  ^'  I  will  throw  you  over,"  t 
repeated  that  those  people  were  too  strong 
they  must  do  nothing  reckless.  Indeed^ 
woman,  she  had  no  such  desire,  for  she  was  cr 
prostrated,  all  a-tremble  at  that  terrible  thou 
being  shut  up  with  lunatics. 

They  reached  Henriette*s  just  at  twiligh 
climbed  the  stairs  of  an  apartment  house  for 
ing-people,  the  pervious  stones  of  which  s 
permeated  with  a  variety  of  odors,  of  whicl 
could  distinguish  only  that  of  die  wau*m  brea 
arose  from  the  bakery  in  the  basement,  ar 
scent  of  paint  and  turpentine  that  exhaled  i 
room  on  the  second  floor,  on  the  door  of 
was  the  sign: 

Magnabos,  —  Decorator. 

A  woman  of  youngish  appearance,  weai 
large  student's   apron,  her  forehead    bound 
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Mipress  motsi:efied  with  sedative  water,  opened 
Ifc  door  for  tiiem,  her  palette  in  one  hand,  and 
^ding  knife  in  the  other. 
^  Madesnolselle  Briss?  Yes,  she  is  here.  She 
LTl  be  back  soon  .  .  .  she  has  only  gone  out  to 
fit  her  dinner.  .  .  .'* 

A  streak  of  light  came  into  the  ante-room 
|pK>iigh  the  open  door  of  a  long  atelier,  in  which 
pre  were  hundreds  of  little  statuettes,  glittering 
I  gilt  and  altar  colorings.  At  one  side,  opening 
IMH  this  atelier,  was  Henriette's  room,  into  which 
N  ^itors  were  shown.  The  disorder  of  the  little 
fdm ;  the  unmade  bed,  piled  with  newspapers ;  the 
ibte,  knife,  and  fork  on  the  wooden  table  beside 
pi  ink-stand,  and  scattered  over  with  sheets  of 
iper  filled  with  irregular  writing  and  big  splashes 
fink;  the  large  beads  of  a  rosary  hanging  over 
e  fiwror  above  a  little  Saint  John,  his  white 
^db  with  a  ribbon  around  its  neck  dingy  with 
[disturbed  dust,  —  all  this  told  an  eloquent  story  of 
t  Angular,  erratic  life,  stranded  in  this  cell-like 
Dm,  thrt  overlooked  the  narrow  little  court, 
hted  up  at  night  by  the  flaming  basement 
fidow  of  the  bakery.  At  arm*s  length  from  the 
adow  was  a  gloomy  wall,  on  which  the  mould 
d  constant  drippings  from  the  roof  had  traced  a 
gtAar  line  of  hieroglyphics,  easily  legible.  From 
p  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  the  words  were : 
ckness,  poverty  .  .  .  sickness,  poverty  .  .  .  sick- 
iSB  and  poverty. 

•'  Oh,  it  is  you.  .  ,  .  How  nice !  .  .  ." 
Henriette  had  come  in,  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
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a  little  dish  that  the  baker  had  cooked  for  hi 
his  oven.     As  soon  as  she  had  heard  the  story 
offered  her  room  and  her  bed.     She  would 
on  the  couch,  and  Mme.  Ebsen  might  pass  fo 
of  her  aunts  from  Christiania. 

"  You  will  see  how  comfortable  we  are 
what  good  people  are  these  Magnabos.  Th( 
is  a  free-thinker,  but  he  is  clever  and  intelligeii 
We  have  such  discussions.  .  .  .  Besides,  Uie 
no  children,  you  know." 

She  rattled  on,  tossing  Mme.  Ebsen's 
helter-skelter  into  a  bureau  drawer,  lighting  i 
petroleum  lamp,  and  adding  an  extra  plate,  d 
at  the  edges,  and  a  pewter  knife  and  fork, 
the  confusion  on  the  table.  Lorie  left  them 
their  dinner,  the  mother  feeling  a  little  calm 
that  she  was  safe,  and  Henriette  still  chatterii 
excited  by  the  arrival  of  a  guest  than  by  th< 
Paris,  which  was  far  too  violent  and  compo 
that  poor  unsettled  brain. 

As  for  Lorie,  Paris  frightened  him  this  e 
He  had  never  before  sounded  its  dep' 
treachery,  as  he  had  done  to-day,  and  as 
turned  after  dinner  to  the  Rue  du  Val-de-G 
seemed  as  if  the  very  ground  beneath  \ 
trembled  with  subterranean  mines.  The 
traordinary  things  of  which  one  reads  are 
possible.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Ebsen  was  not  insane.  Would  they  real! 
dared  to  incarcerate  her,  or  was  it  only  a  th 
keep  her  quiet?  Some  one  was  sitting 
doorstep,  waiting   for   him.      He   thought 
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>  had  called  that  morning,  and,  without 
ling,  called  out  quickly: 
is  there  ?  " 

n's  voice,  low,  hoarse,  disconsolate,  an- 
im.  Romain  in  Paris  at  this  late  hour  1 
uld  be  the  matter?    This  was  Romain's 

J  that  morning  received  notice  of  his  dis- 
r  irregularity  of  service,  the  lock-keeper 
ined  at  once  to  the  Engineer's  office,  think- 
\  might  be  some  error,  but  he  had  been 
»  obtain  any  information.  Irregularity  of 
and  Baraquin  was  to  replace  him*  He 
I  how  regular  the  service  would  be  now ! 
d  a  name  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but 
>aved  him  the  trouble  of  pronouncing  it. 
:ourse  .  .  .  the  Authemans  are  at  the 
)f  it  all  .  .  .  bad  people  they  are,  much 
an  artillery-men." 

)me  time,  it  seemed,  open  warfare  had 
)etween  the  chiteau  and  the  lock.  And 
icolas  in  one  of  his  attacks  having  even 
within  the  enemy's  territory,  he  had  re- 
om  Sylvanire  such  a  sound  drubbing  as 
im  up  for  a  week.  Thereupon  followed 
id  Sylvanire  had  been  summoned  to  the 
Corbeil.  This,  however,  had  caused  no 
f  his  duty  on  the  part  of  the  lock-keeper, 
led,  indeed,  less  distressed  at  the  loss  of 
ion  than  at  the  thought  that  they  were 
r  to  be  together.  "The  children  would 
rn  to  Monsieur,  and  Sylvanire,  of  course, 
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wiA  Vtttm.  He  kivetr  it,  and  was  resigned;  butdll 
the  same  .  .  .  AiKi>  ad  the  dock  on  Saant'>JaoqM| 
was  striking  the  hour,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  inisi 
his  train,  Remain,  mopping  his  tearful  little  efes, 
took  leave,  sumtningf  up  hit  great  misfortaii 
with  YA^  characteristic:  ^BlesH^  pig^  Mvnaetf 
Lorie!  .  .  ." 

Life  at  the  a(  boa  liome  was  very  ml 
and  kmely  for  %en.    Henriette  gaddel 

about  all  day,  vi:  ng  convents  and  churches, 
greatly  excited  by  lous  decrees  coiKreraiag 

public  assemblies)  which  were  sobn  to  go  into 
effect.  The  poor  mother,  not  daring  to  venture 
out,  fretted  herself  to  death  in  tiiat  room,  which 
all  h^r  attentions  failed  to  render  habitable,  ia 
which  her  turbulent  companion  rushed  in  and  out 
like  a  whirhrind  a  do^en  times  a  day.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  quiet  little  lodging  in  Idie  Rue  ds 
Val-de-Grice  ?  No  diversion  but  to  decipher  the 
mould  on  the  walls  .  .  .  Sickness  .  •  .  Povcr^ 
...  or  to  pass  an  hour  in  the  atelier  of  her 
neighbor. 

Magnabos,  from  Ari^e,  was  a  stout,  stocky, 
bearded  man,  anywhere  between  thirty-five  and 
fifty,  with  eyelids  like  a  frog's,  and  a  de^  s(Hl(^ 
rous  voice !  He  was  quite  a  celebrity  at  public 
meetings,  and  numbered  among  his  companioiB 
the  habitues  of  the  Hall  in  the  Rue  d' Arras,  but 
he  excelled  especially  in  funeral  orations.  No 
civil  burial  of  any  importance  took  place  where 
Magnabos   did   not  deliver  a  discourse,  and,  as 
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ese  futtctions  were  not  so  frequent  as  he  would 
ve  liked,  he  had  united  with  a  M&sonic  lodg^ 
mposed  of  free-thinkers,  where  he  watched  ovef 
t  aged,  and  visited  the  sick,  taking  thdt  meas^ 
e  for  a  fiitier^  oration  just  as  he  would  have 
•ne  for  a  pine  coffin,  knowing  exactly  just  wheit 
ints  each  could  furnish  for  an  impressive  to- 
jy.  Then,  with  an  immortelle  in  his  button* 
le,  and  wearing  over  his  shoulder  the  broad 
je  ribbon  of  his  lodge,  through  the  wind,  rain, 
d  sun^  in  all  seasons,  Magnabos  tru<!^ed,  and, 
»mpous,  authoritative,  stood  by  the  edge  of  th^ 
ave  and  said  sometfiing,*— no  great  thing,  to  be 
re,  but  something. 

In  all  this  there  was  somefliing  suggestive  of  th^ 
iest.  His  language  assumed  a  certain  unction, 
\  gestures  were  commanding.     He,  the  enemy 

priests,  became  one,  the  priest  of  free-thought. 
*  followed  their  rites  and  ritual,  and  received  in 
:um  their  stipend, -- good  breakfasts  and  his 
Iroad  fare,  at  the  expense  of  the  relatives,  for 
)gnabos  delivered  his  funeral  orations  as  far  as 
issy,  Nantes,  and  Vernon*  Ah!  if  the  free^ 
nkers  had  but  known  the  red  occupation  of 
iir  High-PrieSt,  a  painter  of  religious  emblems, 
d  decorator  of  all  that  pasteboard  statuary  thit 
s  tiie  windows  of  the  clerical  shops  in  the  Rues 
ipoWon  and  Saint-Sulpice !  But  then,  one  must 
e;  besides,  Magnabos  occupied  himself  very 
le  with  his  **  manitous,"  as  he  called  them.  The 
d  decorator  was  his  wife,  who  knew  how  to  lay 

the  mixture  and  gilding  as  well  as  he. 
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A  true  type  of  the  Parisian  working-woman,  her  L^ 
pretty^  face  worn  by  late  hours,  and  her  frightfiiir 
headaches  aggravated  by  the  odors  of  turpentine 
and  the  coarse  paints   used   in   her    decorating, 
Mme.    Magnabos   remained   from    morning  un^^ 
evening,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  night,  before 
a  procession  of  Saints  and  Madonnas,  who  came 
to  her  with  lifeless  eyes,  and  lips  as  white  as  their 
hair  and  drapery,  and  whom  she  endowed  with 
blue   eyes  uplifted   in  ecstasy,  tunics   of  various 
colors,  golden  aureoles  crowning  their  chestnut 
hair,  and  with  stars  strewn  over  the  embroidery. 
Mme.  Ebsen  often  took  a  seat  behind  the  worker's 
chair.     It  amused  her  to  see  Mme.  Magnabos  lay 
on  the  color,  and  cut  out  large  leaves  of  gilt  for 
the  ornaments,  skilfully  applying  the  emblems  on 
the  statuettes,   which   were  already   coated  with 
turpentine  and  oil. 

As  she  worked,  the  busy  little  woman  chatted 
about  Magnabos'  last  funeral  discourse  at  the  burial 
of  a  brother,  of  his  success,  and  of  what  the  papers 
had  said  of  him.  He  was  so  good,  always  con- 
tented and  even-tempered,  even  when  he  had  had 
a  glass  too  much  after  some  great  funeral.  No,  a 
woman  as  happy  as  she  —  and  she  said  this,  brave 
little  woman,  holding  her  head  in  her  left  hand, 
and  closing  her  eyes  with  the  pain,  while  she 
colored  a  tiara  for  Saint  Ambroise  —  a  woman  as 
happy  as  she  there  never  had  been. 

She  wanted  but  one  thing  to  complete  her  haf  • 
piness,  a  child;  not  a  boy,  for  they  always  go 
away,   but    a   little    girl,   whom    she   would    call 
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Wathilde,  with  curly  hair  like  Saint  John,  whom 
fcbe  could  keep  by  her  side  in  the  atelier,  for  she 
iwas  sometimes  a  little  lonely.  But  what  was  the 
iise !  There  is  always  some  sorrow  in  the  hap- 
piest existence. 

"You  have  never  had  any  children,  have  you, 
Madame?"  she  asked  one  day  of  Henriette's  pre- 
tended aunt. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mme.  Ebsen,  softly. 

"A  girl?" 

Receiving  no  answer,  she  turned,  and  saw  the 
poor  woman,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  shaken 
with  sobs. 

**  That  is  why  she  is  so  sad,  .  .  .  why  she  never 
goes  out." 

And,  supposing  that  her  neighbor's  daughter 
was  dead,  Mme.  Magnabos  never  from  that  day 
spoke  of  her  little  Mathilde. 

The  evening  brought  back  Henriette  Briss,  and 
sometimes  Magnabos,  when  work  was  pressing 
and  he  had  no  meeting  to  attend.  In  the  large 
work-room,  crossed  by  the  elbowed  stove-pipe  of 
a  little  stove,  always  red  and  roaring,  although  the 
weather  was  already  mild,  so  that  the  coloring 
would  dry  more  quickly,  the  big  man  worked 
beside  his  wife,  his  hair  smoothly  plastered  with 
pomade,  his  jet-black  beard  falling  over  a  long 
gray  blouse  which  he  filled  with  the  sacerdotal 
majesty  of  a  pope;  but  although  serious  and 
priest-like,  he  did  not  disdain  to  crack  a  joke. 

"  Come  here,  and  let  me  stick  a  halo  on  you  I " 
he  would  say,  pouncing  on  some  bishop,  and  plant« 
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ing  it  comically  before  him ;  and  the  same  joke 
often  repeated*  always  evoked  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  his  wife,  and  a  protest  from  Henriette : 

"  Ah !  Monsieur  Ms^^nabos  —  " 

And  with  that  the  discussion  began. 

The  basso  profuodo  Qf  the  funeral  orator,  and 
the  thin»  flighty  voice  of  the  former  Sister  of 
Charity  rose,  fell,  and  paused,  and  through  the 
high  windows,  open  on  the  crpwded  street,  ootsy 
with  the  roar  of  omnibuses  and  carts,  li)e  words 
EUrniiy,  MatUr^  Superstitiimf  Sensuality^  floated 
out  as  from  the  windows  of  some  chapel,  with 
those  melopoeia  which  swell  the  last  syllable. 

Both,  atheist  and  believer,  made  use  Qf  the  pane 
terminology,  made  quotations  from  the  Church 
Fathers  or  from  the  Encydopedia ;  only»  Magna- 
bos  never  lost  bis  temper,  like  Henriette,  He 
denied  authoritatively  the  existence  of  God,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  mixed  chrome  yellow,  and  with 
his  large  brush  colored  the  beard  of  Saint  Joseph 
or  the  tresses  of  Saint  Perpetua. 

Lorie-Dufresne  sometimes  mingled  his  soothing 
voice  in  this  chorus.  Having  but  recently  investi- 
gated Protestantism,  his  information  concerning  that 
religion  was  fresh  and  vivid,  and  he  expressed  his 
opinions  with  all  the  reserve  of  his  official  language. 
While  intending  to  calm  them,  his  condescending 
intonation  exasperated  the  two  contending  parties. 

Seated  in  a  dark  corner,  so  that  she  could  weep 
unseen,  as  still  and  motionless  as  the  rows  of  little 
saints,  with  their  resigned  faces  outlined  on  the 
white  wall,  Mme.   Ebsen  sadly  thought  of  how 
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Jkttle  unportance  were  all  these  difTerences  in 
*<^itgiQny  aince  men  made  use  of  them  all  to  serve 
own  wicked  and  unjust  ends;  and,  as  if  in 
evil  dream,  she  heard  Magnahos  thunder  the 
announcement  that  good  days  bad  now  Qome>  and 
that  the  djxy  of  immunities  had  run  its  courae. 

Magnabos  was  mistaken.     Over  the  ruins  of 

those  ancient  immunities,  there   remains  one,  of 

more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  a  tyranny  higher 

^aa  laws  and  revolutions,  itself  augmented  by  the 

ftnmidable  destruction  which  it  causes  around  it,  •^^ 

that  is.  Fortune,  tlue  real  force  of  modern  timiea, 

which  unconsciously  and  without  effort  levels  ali 

tfaiags.    Ah!  yes,  without  die  least  effort    And 

the' poor  mother,  obliged  to  hide,  like  sonoe  crim-t 

iii^,  and  the  old  Dean,  dismissed  from  his  post, 

tad  the  honest  Romain,  ignominiously  driven  from 

kis  lock,  never  suspect  how  little  attention  the 

Autiiemans  give  to  their  misfortunes.    It  has  all 

been  managed  from  without,  by  those  below  them, 

by  tibe  natural  force  of  things,  by  the  power  of 

noney,  and  the  universal  prostration  before  the  idol, 

Aadf  while  these  base  and  cruel  works  are  carried 

out  in  their  name,  they  continue  to  live  honorable, 

pcacefiil  lives,  -«-  Madame  at  Port-Sauveur,  enjoying 

file  lovely  days  of  early  spring ;  the  backer  behind 

Us  window,  at  the  source  of  the  crystal  river,  con^ 

tinuous  and  inexhaustible,  which  upholds  the  great 

stream  of  gold  on  a  level  with  its  lofty  banks. 

Every  day  at  five  o'clock  Autheman's  coup6 
comes  for  hin^  and  caurries  him  with  all  speed  to 
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his  wife.  Nothing  could  be  more  punctual  thaaf^ 
this  departure,  by  which  the  clerks  regulate  fteir 
watches  and  relax  their  countenances,  darkened 
by  the  presence  of  their  employer.  Therefore  the 
surprise  is  great,  when,  one  afternoon  in  June,  tkf 
see  him  leave  his  office  promptly  at  three  o'clodL 

"  I  am  going  upstairs,"  he  observes,  as  he  passes 
the  clerks.  ..."  When  Pierre  comes  with  the  car- 
riage, let  me  be  called." 

"  Monsieur  is  not  ill?" 

No,  Monsieur  is  not  more  ill  than  usual.  Slowly, 
and  with  a  preoccupied  gesture  touching  and  rub- 
bing his  swollen  cheek,  he  ascends  the  broad  stairs, 
and  along  the  hall  his  lingering,  discouraged  foot- 
steps echo,  as  if  in  an  old  church.  He  enters  a 
large  room,  to  which  the  closed  blinds  and  the 
absence  of  carpets  and  draperies  give  an  appear- 
ance of  even  greater  vastness  and  solemnity,  passes 
through  the  parlor  in  which  the  prayer-meetings 
are  held,  all  its  benches  now  piled  along  the  walls, 
which  are  covered  with  Scriptural  quotations. 
Then,  going  through  an  office  filled  with  green 
pasteboard  boxes  arranged  in  perfect  order,  he 
crosses  the  pompous  salon^  with  its  furnishings  in 
the  style  of  the  First  Empire,  the  covers  on  the 
sofas  and  chairs  having  a  short-waisted  look,  like 
the  woman's  gowns  of  that  period,  and  stops  at 
last  before  a  door,  lofty  and  with  carvings  of 
severe  style. 

His  wife's  room ! 

For  four  years  this  door  has  been  closed  upon  a 
happiness  that  has  been  obstinately  refused  him. 
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^t  first  there  were  politei  excuses,  fatigue,  head- 
chesy  pretexts  which  women  invoke  when  they 
ilce;  then  a  simple,  unexplained  refusal,  and 
he  bolt  drawn  solidly,  firmly,  in  these  walls  of 
lie  olden  time.  He  made  no  protest,  wishing 
inly  to  do  his  duty  to  his  wife.  But  how  many 
jmes  in  the  dark  night  he  has  fi-ozen  in  this 
p'cat  salan^  as  he  has  in  the  corridors  down  at 
Port-Sauveur,  just  to  hear  the  even,  peaceful 
wreathing  of  his  Jeanne.  He  thought :  "  She  has 
tiad  enough  of  me.  It  is  horror  .  .  .  loathing  .  .  ." 
md  renewing  the  attempts  of  his  youth,  he  once 
more  grave  up  his  cheek  to  the  surgeons,  but  the 
frightful,  hereditary  spot  remained  rebellious  to  all 
treatment.  Operations  were  equally  unsuccessful^ 
Cut  away,  and  supposed  to  be  extirpated,  the  evil 
reappeared,  each  time  more  hideous  than  before, 
spreading  like  some  huge  livid  spider  over  one 
Btde  of  his  face.  Then,  seized  with  rage,  as  if 
to  humiliate  in  his  heart  that  love  which  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  Authemaii 
tried  licentiousness. 

When,  among  the  fast  denizens  of  the  boulevards, 
it  was  learned  that  the  wealthy  Autheman  was 
entering  on  the  chase,  there  was  a  grand  flurry, 
a  hunt  worthy  of  royal  forests.  But  this  refined 
lover  of  a  chaste  woman  had  never  had  any  initia- 
tion into  vice.  The  first  one  who  was  brought  to 
him,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  firm  and  succulent  as  some 
beautiful  fruit,  at  sight  of  the  man  whom  she  must 
caress,  was  seized  with  wild  terror,  and  covered  her 
face  in  her  bare  arm. 

19 
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"  I  am  afraid/'  she  said,  shivering. 

And  he,  in  pity  for  this  white-skinned  dave  oi 
sale,  said : 

"Dress  yourself  again;   you  shall   have  your 
money  just  the  same." 

Another  threw  herself  on  his  neck,  enveloping 
him  in  a  passionate  embrace.  This  one  he  could 
have  kill^.  Assuredly,  for  him  the  world  holds 
but  one  woman,  his  wife,  and  she  no  longer  loves 
him.    This  is  why  he  has  decided  to  die. 

YeSf  death,  that  last  resource  of  the  disowned;  a 
violent  death,  frightful  and  avenging,  one  of  those 
reckless  suicides  that  bespatter  with  human  frag- 
ments the  corners  of  the  sidewalks  and  comicesi 
the  spiked  iron  gratings  of  monuments,  in  which 
the  life,  embittered  by  cruel  misery  and  incurable 
suffering,  goes  in  a  groan  and  a  blasphemy.  This 
is  the  death  he  has  chosen.  He  will  Idll  himself  this 
very  evening,  down  there,  near  her.  But  before  he 
dies,  he  has  wished  to  see  again,  for  the  last  time, 
her  room. 

It  is  a  spacious  chamber,  daintily  hung  in  silk  of 
tender  gray.  The  woodwork,  of  almost  the  same 
shade,  has  threads  of  gold  running  through  it.  The 
immateriality  of  the  woman  who  dwells  there  may 
be  divined  by  the  purity  of  the  hangings,  and  the 
furniture,  lacquered  over  in  the  same  dove-like  tint 
Everything  is  as  fresh  as  on  their  wedding  night, 
eleven  years  ago.  Poor  Autheman,  without  prx- 
nomen,  —  for  no  one,  not  even  his  mother,  had 
ever  dreamed  of  calling  him  Louis,  —  poor  Authe- 
man, the  wealthy,  poor,  hideous  man  I     Throwing 
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himsdf  headlong  upon  the  bed  of  his  beloved, 
draped  as  if  for  death,  what  cries  of  anger  and  of 
passion  he  stifles,  biting  the  pillow  and  tearing 
the  heavy  curtain!  And  who,  seeing  him  there, 
weeping  aloud  like  a  child,  would  believe  him  to 
be  the  same  Autheman  whom  his  servant  finds  a 
moment  later,  standing  gloved,  correct,  and  cold, 
in  the  anteroom,  before  the  parrot's  cage? 

Every  year  the  bird  and  the  cage  have  made 
the  trip  to  Port-Sauveur,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
Anne  de  Beuil,  who  was  enraged  to  hear  the 
hooked^beaked  old  heretic  calling  "Moses  — 
Moses  .  .  r  beneath  those  Evangelical  shades. 
This  time,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  the  parrot 
has  been  forgotten ;  and  now  he  lies  in  the  bottom 
of  his  cage,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  stiffened 
claws  drawn  up,  before  the  little  broken  mirror 
which  reflects  his  empty  bathing-tub  and  feed-jar. 
There  will  be  no  more  calls  for  Moses,  nothing 
more  of  Israel  remains  in  lihe  house  of  the  renegade. 
For  a  moment  Autheman  looks  at  the  bird,  passes 
from  the  room  with  no  feeling  of  anger,  and  con-* 
suiting  his  watch,  says  coolly  to  the  coachman : 

•*  I  am  hurried,  Pierre  .  .  ." 

The  coup^  hastens  on,  dashing  along  the  streets, 
past  the  quays,  past  the  gloomy  Faubourg  dTvry, 
black  from  its  charcoal  shops,  its  workmen's  hovels, 
and  the  heavy  smoke  from  its  manufactories.  A 
neighborhood  of  poverty  and  sedition,  where  the 
lew  carriages  that  pass  are  greeted  with  handfuls 
of  dirt  and  mud  thrown  into  the  windows.  The 
banker's  coup6,  however,  is  well-known  in  the  Ivry 
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quartier^  for  it  is  seen  there  every  day,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  without ;  yet  the  blinds  are 
drawn  as  closely  as  if  it  were  a  lepers'  retreat,  even 
when  it  has  left  the  city  and  the  route  lies  between 
fields  of  colza,  and  meadows  waving  their  golden 
grain  in  the  bright  June  sunshine.  It  is  thus  that 
this  rich  man  travels,  at  liberty  only  when  the  gate 
has  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  he  can  breathe  in 
freedom  the  honeyed  odor  of  the  paulonias  floating 
in  the  torpid  silence  of  Port-Sauveur. 

"Where  is  Madame?"  he  asks,  while  his  horse 
snorts,  and  proudly  rattles  his  shining  harness,  his 
bit  silvered  with  foam. 

"  In  the  park  ...  at  Gabrielle's  Seat  .  .  ," 
On  this  moss-covered  circular  seat,  which  nestles 
at  the  head  of  the  stairway,  where  the  two  balus- 
trades unite,  and  hidden,  like  a  nest,  in  the 
branches  of  an  old  linden-tree,  the  beautiful 
Gabrielle  had  doubtless  on  just  such  evenings  as 
this,  the  warm,  fragrant  air  filled  with  the  humming 
of  bees,  often  spoken  of  love,  and  sighed  as  she 
listened  to  tender  words  and  gallant  declarations. 
For  Jeanne  Autheman,  however,  it  is  merely  an 
observatory.  When  not  at  the  Retreat,  holding 
communion  with  God,  she  watches,  through  the 
branches  of  this  leafy  bower,  the  movements  of 
her  domestic  train,  the  straight  rows  of  hedges, 
the  lines  of  blossoming  flower-beds,  the  kitchen- 
garden,  whose  bell-glasses  shine  along  each  side  of 
the  railroad  track.  The  servants  know  this,  and 
when  '*  Madame  is  in  her  arbor "  the  chateau 
seems  more  austere,  more  severe  than  usual. 
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**  The  soul  that  wishes  to  be  united  to  God  must 
forget  all  created  things,  all  perishable  beings." 

It  is  the  cold  voice  of  his  wife  that  the  banker 
hears  as  he  ascends  the  high  winding  stairs.  Wat- 
son's sobs  answer  her ;  poor  Watson,  who  has  re- 
turned from  her  mission,  more  heart-broken,  more 
despairing,  than  ever,  with  the  memory  of  her 
children  gnawing  and  crying  at  her  heart.  Jeanne 
is  vexed,  and  scolds  her,  wholly  unmoved  by  those 
tears,  for  she  has  received  from  Christ  the  gift  of 
fortitude. 

"  Grood  afternoon,"  she  says  to  Autheman,  hur- 
riedly lifting  her  forehead  to  him,  that  she  may 
continue  the  conversation ;  but  he,  in  the  tone  of  a 
master,  replies: 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Jeanne  .  .  ." 

By  his  flashing  eyes,  and  the  nervous  manner  In 
which  he  grasps  her  hand,  she  realizes  that  the 
hour  has  come  for  the  explanation  she  has  so  long 
deferred. 

"  Gro,  my  child  .  .  ."  she  says  to  Watson ;  then 
waits,  with  that  expression  of  mingled  weariness 
and  dread  seen  on  the  face  of  a  woman  who  loves 
not,  and  who  yet  knows  that  some  one  has  come 
to  speak  of  love.  Seated  by  her  side,  Autheman 
murmurs : 

"Why  do  you  withdraw  your  hand,  Jeanne? 
Why  do  you  take  back  that  which  you  have  given 
me  ?  Yes,  yes,  you  understand  —  Do  not  look  at 
me  with  those  eyes  that  deceive.  .  .  .  You  were 
once  mine.  .  .  .  Why  have  you  turned  from  me?" 

Then,  in  burning,  impetuous  words,  he  tries  to 
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make  her  understand  what  she  has  been  in  bis  Kfe. 
After  a  childhood  of  solitude  and  illness,  a  jc^leas 
youth,  when  he  dreaded  to  let  himself  be  seen,  and 
when  he  yet  felt  the  overpowering  need  of  love, 
with  the  horrible  sensation  of  the  hideous  insect 
which  retreats  under  the  stones  for  fear  of  being 
crushed, — after  such  an  existence  as  this,  she  bad 
appeared  to  him  one  day.  and  in  such  a  halo  of 
light  that  he  had  felt  reanimated,  alive  once  more. 
Even  the  tortures  that  his  love  had  cost  htm,  tbe 
anguish  he  had  suffered,  when,  watching  her  from 
the  other  side  of  tbe  hedge  with  Deborah,  he 
had  said  to  himself,  ^  She  will  never  look  at 
me.  •  .  ."  even  that  was  sweet,  since  she  was  ks 
cause. 

''  Do  you  remember,  Jeanne,  when  my  mother 
went  to  ask  you  to  become  my  ¥^fe?  ,  ,  .  I  passed 
the  afternoon  here,  on  this  very  seat,  waiting  her 
return.  I  was  not  impatient;  on  the  contrary,  I 
was  very  calm.     I  said  to  myself: 

"  *  If  she  will  not  consent,  I  die.*  ...  I  had 
decided  how.  All  my  plans  were  made.  .  .  .  Very 
well,  look  at  me.  .  .  .  You  know  that  I  am  not  a 
man  of  many  words.  You  see  me  again  before 
you,  just  as  I  was  eleven  years  ago,  firm  in  my 
resolution  to  die  if  you  refuse  me.  .  .  .  The  hour 
and  the  place  are  decided  upon.  .  .  .   Speak." 

She  knows  that  he  is  serious,  entirely  sincere, 
and  refrains  from  uttering  the  "  no "  which  he 
can,  nevertheless,  read  in  the  decision  of  her 
eyes,  in  the  instinctive  withdrawal  of  her  whole 
being.     Gently  she  reminds  him  of  his  Christian 
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IttQr,  of  the  faith  which  assuages  aU  sofn>w9>  of 
ihe  law  of  God  that  forbids  us  to  take  6ur  own 

"  God  I  .  ♦  .  But  you  are  my  God.  .  .  •" 

And  with  kisses  rather  than  with  word^  he 
stammers  passionately: 

"YouT  Up%  your  breath,  your  ai'ms  which 
have  embraced  me,  your  breast  on  which  I  have 
slept  4  .  •  these  are  God  to  me.  In  that  temple 
to  which  you  have  led  me>  before  those  long  col- 
umns of  figures  on  which  I  fix  my  btiming  eyes, 
I  have  no  thought  but  of  you.  You  inspired  me 
With  courage  to  work,  with  fervor  for  player. 
And  now  you  have  abandoned  me.  .  .  .  How  do 
you  expect  me  to  believe?  How  do  you  expect 
me  to  live  ?  " 

She  starts  to  her  feet,  indignant  that  one  should 
dare  to  blaspheme  thus  in  her  presence.  A  blusdi 
mounts  to  her  cheeks,  a  flame  of  that  holy  anger 
which  the  Scriptures  allow.  .  .  .  Be  angry^  attd 
sin  not. 

**  Enough,  not  another  word.  I  thought  you 
understood  me.  God  and  my  work  I  Nothing  else 
exists  for  me.  .  •  r 

She  is  beautiful  as  she  stands  thus,  quivering 
with  excitement,-^ she  whom  nothing  has  power  to 
move,  —  and  the  pale  blossoms  of  the  lindei^tree 
fallen  in  becoming  disorder  on  her  hair. 

For  a  moment  he  looks  at  her  in  admiration, 
gazing  upon  her  face  with  that  terrifying  expres- 
sion of  irony  imparted  by  his  bandage.  Is  it  really 
God  who  is  the  obstacle,  or  is  it  his  own  HM>ttstrous 
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ugliness?    In  any  case,  he  knows  her.    He  im( 
stands  that  her  "  no  "  is  implacable. 

"  I  felt  very  sure,"  he  says,  rising,  and  resunung 
his  customary  manner,  his  usual  cold,  calm,  basi* 
ness-like  tone, — "  I  felt  very  sure  that  it  was  entiidf 
useless  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject,  but  I  wan 
unwilling  that  there  should  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing between  us." 

He  takes  two  steps,  as  if  to  go  away,  then  pauses: 

"Then  you  will  never?  .  .  ." 

"  Never." 

Where  is  he  going?  .  .  .  He  looks  at  hiswatchi 
and  hastens  toward  the  house  like  a  man  who  is 
afraid  of  missing  an  appointment.  Ah !  let  him 
go.  God  will  punish  the  rebellious  spirit.  With- 
out giving  herself  further  concern  about  him,  she 
prays,  to  calm  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  to  efface 
the  stain  left  on  her  soul  by  this  brutal  appeal  to 
earthliness.  She  prays  and  is  soothed,  while 
night  steals  tremulously  among  the  trees,  and 
great  night-moths  replace  the  butterflies  that 
hover  over  the  geraniums  in  the  garden.  Little 
by  little,  all  grows  indistinct,  and  then  invisible  in 
the  moonless  night.  She  can  see  nothing  now 
but  the  railroad  track,  straight  and  smooth  under 
the  rumbling  light  of  two  fiery  globes  placed  at 
the  turn  of  the  Seine. 

The  evening  express ! 

It  passes,  with  a  lightning  flash  and  a  thunder- 
ing roar,  and  Jeanne,  for  whom  it  is  the  signal  for 
dinner,  slowly  descends  the  stairs,  murmuring  the 
last  words  of  her  prayer.     She  watches  it  disappear 
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le  night,  without  suspecting  that  it  has  just 
her  a  widow. 

was  found  the  same  evening  by  the  men  who 
the  signal  lanterns  for  departing  and  in- 
g  trains.  His  hat,  gloves,  and  cane  were 
Uy  laid  on  the  parapet  of  the  terrace.  The 
had  been  dragged  a  long  distance,  horribly 
ted,  and  thrown  in  fragments  on  each  side 
t  track.  The  head  alone  was  intact,  and 
d  the  protecting  bandage  the  loathsome 
y,  more  visible  and  more  frightful  than  ever, 
ider,  with  its  long,  clutching  claws,  still  livid, 
lized  its  prey  at  last. 
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xvn. 

'*  LET  US  LOVE  EACH  OTHER  DEARLY  •  •  .  tW 

US  NEVER  PART.** 

MBfE.  Ebsen  was  begituting  to  go  out  a  little  aid 
to  feel  aomewhat  reassured.  The  D'Arlots  ba4 
returned  to  Paris,  and  would  protect  her  ia  caso 
any  serious  step  should  be  tidcen  to  coB&ie  ber. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  for  her  to  be  very  pru- 
dent, for  the  frightful  accident  that  had  happened 
to  the  banker,  the  dignified  courage  of  his  widow, 
and  her  superior  intelligence  in  continuing  the  busi- 
ness, like  a  true  daughter-in-law  of  old  Mother 
Autheman,  were  all  changing  public  opinion  in 
her  favor.  The  poor  mother  was,  moreover,  now 
crushed,  humbled,  by  dread,  and  that  tedious 
waiting  which  had  lasted  for  months;  she  was 
quite  ready  to  say,  in  the  hopeless  tone  of  the 
peasant  woman  at  Petit- Port: 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  .  .  ." 
Not  daring  yet  to  return  to  the  Rue  du  Val-de- 
Gr^ce,  she  continued  to  occupy,  but  alone,  Hen- 
riette's  room,  for  the  latter,  having  reached  the 
end  of  her  resources,  had  just  left  for  Podolia. 
Mme.  Ebsen,  also,  had  exhausted  her  little  savings, 
and  was  obliged  once  more  to  take  up  teaching. 
This  served  as  a  distraction  during  the  day,  but 
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«  long,  dreary  evenings  made  her  almost  regret 
absence  of  her  turbulent  friend,  especially 
m  that  Magnabos  bad  fallen  ill.  The  funeral 
tor,  having  taken  a  chill  at  the  last  interment, 
now  suffering  from  a  severe  feverish  cold  and 
^  hollow  cough  that  shook  the  little  manitous  on 
^Sleir  shelves.  The  physician  had  forbidden  him  to 
i^^tak ;  and  Mme.  Magnabos,  while  continuing  to 
tly  on  the  color,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ill- 
Ptanper  of  her  sick  husband,  who  ¥ras  enraged  at 
piiB  idea  that  his  brothers  were  dying  and  being 
iMiried  without  his  assistanoe. 
'  Sorrow  upon  sorrow,  Mme.  Ebsen  remained  in 
Jker  kennel,  looking  out  upon  the  high  wall  where 
%e  mould  was  becoming  deeper  and  deeper; 
^d  the  thought  of  her  daughter,  now  that  she  no 
Onger  feared  the  cell  of  the  insane  asylum,  re- 
Umed  persistently  to  her  mind.    She  wondered : 

•*  Where  is  she?    What  is  she  doing?" 

Receiving  no  more  letters,  she  read  the  old  ones 
kigain  and  again,  those  cold,  cruel  letters>  and  that 
>ostal  card,  across  the  face  of  which  she  had 
written :  Last  letter  from  my  child.  It  seemed 
x>  her  that  she  would  now  be  content  even  with 
that,  with  one  tine,  with  one  word:  £line. 

Lorie,  also,  was  absent,  having  been  summoned 
several  days  ago  to  Amboise,  to  settle  up  the 
affairs  of  the  Gailletons,  who  had  died  within  two 
weeks  of  each  other*  In  his  absence  she  went 
furtively  to  Mother  Blot,  to  learn  if  there  were 
any  news;  but  she  did  not  linger,  refraining  from 
going  up  to  her  apartment,  and  even  from  stop- 
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ping  long  enough  to  kiss  Maurice  and  F; 
wbo  had  remained  in  P^s  with  Sylvanire. 
was  in  constant  dread  of  some  one  on  the 
to  carry  her  off,  and  as  she  hurried  along 
deserted    street,    she    looked     around   a  d 
times. 

One  day,  half-opening  the  door,  with  her 
nal,  mournful  question :  "  Nothing  for  me,  ModM 
Blot?"  the  concierge  flew  toward  her,  her  facedi 
torted  with  emotion. 

"Why,  yes  .  .  .  why,  yes  .  .  .  your  daught 
is  upstairs  .  .  .  She  has  just  come  •  .  •" 

Where  did  she  find  the  strength  to  climb  t 
stairs,  to  turn  the  key  that  was  still  in  the  lo 
and  to  drag  her  limbs  as  far  as  the  salonl 

"  My  child  ...  my  litde  girt  .  .  .  " 

She  took  her  in  her  arms,  unable  to  speak, 
tears   falling    gently  on    filine's   hair,  while 
daughter  allowed  herself  to  be  embraced,  lool 
pale,  cold,  and   so  very  thin  in  her   black  s' 
hat  and  long,  shabby  waterproof 

"  Oh !  my  pretty  little  Lina,"  murmured 
mother,  standing  off  at  a  little  distance  that 
might  see  her.  "  They  have  changed  you 
tirely." 

And,  clinging  again  to  her  neck,  the  mc 
sobbed,  and  gasped  for  breath  like  one  who 
been  rescued  from  drowning  and  who  drinl 
air  and  life. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  again  .  .  .  Say  that  you 
not  ...  I  cannot  bear  it." 
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ing  her  child  to  her  heart,  so  that  her  re- 

:s  were  softened  by  caresses,  she  told  her 

jreat  suflfering,  her  desperate  journeys,  and 

they  had  wished   to  shut  her   up   as  a 

>h  .  .  .  hush ! "  said  filine.  "  God  has  per- 
tne  to  return.  Let  us  thank  him  without 
ning." 

;,  you  are  right  .  .  •" 

child  returned,  she  forgot  everything  else, 
ad  the  infamous  Birk  entered  the  room,  she 
lave  kissed  him  on  his  Judas  beard.  .  .  . 
think !  to  have  her  to  herself,  to  hold  her 
rms,  to  hear  once  more  her  gentle  footstep 
eanimated  house,  where  she  had  opened  all 
dows  to  the  sunshine;  to  follow  her  from 
3  room  in  the  confusion  of  the  arrival,  to 
)gether  the  trunks  and  drawers,  to  sit  op- 
her  at  the  little  improvised  dinner,  with 
:lasped  and  eyes  meeting,  as  they  used  to, 
the  table.  What  anger,  what  resentment 
lave  held  out  against  such  joy  as  this  I 
e  garden,  lighted  up  by  the  golden  glow  of 
jng  sun,  could  be  heard  the  gay  laughter 
little  Lories  at  play.  Ever  since  the  sign 
et,"  on  a  large  placard,  had  hung  on  the 
closed  summer-house,  the  children  had 
.  foraging  in  the  borders  and  flower-beds, 
ne  was  not  thinking  of  them,  did  not  even 
lish  their  cries  from  those  of  the  sparrows 
\g  in  the  trees;  and  Mme.  Ebsen,  not 
2;  what  her  daughter  intended  to  do>  did  not 
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dare  to  speak,  for  fear  of  frightening  her,  of  i 
tering  this  fragile  and  surprising  happiness, 
has    such    frights,   even    in    the    most   beau 
dreams. 

She  ventured,  however,  to  speak  of  the  D 
Poor  man  I  how  his  heart  must  have  ached  t 
torn  bom  that  peaceful  spot,  from  that  ga 
which  his  own  hands  had  planted,  to  abandoi 
splendid  roses,  so  dear  to  him,  and  his  old  ch( 
tree,  from  which  he  plucked  with  such  precatil 
its  few  sour  cherries,  real  Parisian  cherries 
were,  covered  with  black  dust  which  had  U 
washed  off  and  wipect  before  placing  on  the  ta 
And  Mme.  Ebsen  pictured  the  departure  of 
old  householder,  going  off  behind  his  furnil 
that  also  having  reached  the  end  of  its  service, 
asking  only  for  repose ;  she  fancied  him  stop 
somewhere  in  the  country  with  one  of  his  ma 
sons,  until  he  should  find  a  modest  charge  v 
he  would  renew  all  the  privations  of  his  early 
istry.  And  all  this  for  her,  because  he  alo 
Paris  had  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  ct 
and  injustice. 

"  Ah !  Linette,  if  you  had  only  heard  hin 
day  in  the  temple.  .  .  .  How  beautiful  it  was 
near  he  seemed  to  God.  .  .  .  You  would 
come  home  at  once,  naughty  child.  •  .  ." 
fearing  that  she  had  vexed  her,  she  took  the  c 
hand  and  kissed  it  tenderly  over  the  table.  " 
only  joking,  you  know,  dear " 

filine   did  not  reply;    she  seemed   absent 
sorbed,  a  look  of  weariness  and  suffering  oi 
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pvOi  pale  face.  The  mother  thought :  "  It  is  the 
irney/'  and,  m  spite  of  her  silence,  began  to 
ffsdon  her,  for  she  was  curious  to  know  where 
T  child  had  been;  but  the  responses  that  she 
idted  were  only  vague  and  embarrassed.  At 
|dch  she  had  been  iU  for  a  month.  She  had  ac- 
pplished  much  good  at  Manchester.  .  .  .  From 
pe  to  time  she  uttered  some  Biblical  quota- 
n,  made  some  pious  exhortation :  ''  Let  us  suffer 

Christy  my  mother,   that  we  may  reign   with 
IL  "    And  the  mother  said  to  herself  again  and 
tin: 
'  Oh !  my  pretty  little  Lina,  they  have  changed 

entirely.  .  .  ." 

iowever,  the  essential  thing  was  to  have  her 
ret  near  by,  in  her  little  room,  where  Lina  ra- 
id early,  pleading  fatigue.  Mme.  Ebsen,  on  the 
itraryi  sat  up  late,  for  she  was  eager  to  become 
ied  once  more  and  to  resume  their  old  habits 
lie  dear  home,  so  long  abandoned.  Every  few 
lUtes  she  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  her  work, 
ti  the  delicious  feeling  that  peace  had  returned^ 
t  the  house  was  again  occupied  after  so  many 
ira  of  despair  and  solitude, 
rhe  street  was  sleeping.  Above  the  trees  in  the 
den  the  clock  on  Saint«Jacques*du*Haut-Pas 
I  solemnly  striking  the  hour,  mingling  its  note 
h  the  fragmentary  repetition  of  the  violins  at 
llier's.  No  sound  came  from  £line's  room, 
wever,  her  light  was  still  burning.  "  She  must 
ft  forgotten  to  put  it  out,"  thought  Mme.  Eb- 
i,  and  she  entered  the  room  softly.     The  young 
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girl  was  kneeling  on  the   rug»  her  head 
back  and  her  arms  extended  rigidly  in  an 
of  invocation.    At  the  sound  of  the  opening 
without  turning  her  head,  she  said  harshly: 

"  Leave  me  with  God,  mother.  .  .  /' 

The  mother  rushed  forward  and  folded  her  in 
passionate  embrace: 

"  No,  no,  not  that,  my  darling  child.  .  .  .  Dtl 
not  be  angry  .  .  .  you  would  then  leave  me^ 
again.  .  .  ." 

And,  suddenly  releasing  £ltne  from  her  anHi 
and  falling  with  all  the  weight  of  her  stout  bodjf 
upon  her  knees,  she  cried : 

''  See !  I  will  pray  with  you.  .  .  .  Say  aloud  all 
that  I  ought  to  say. " 

When  the  sun  shines  on  the  house,  there  is 
warmth  enough  for  each  floor.  Would  it  be  tke 
same  with  happiness?  Two  days  after  Kline's 
arrival,  Mme.  Ebsen  received  a  letter  from  Lorie, 
announcing  that  he  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  hdr 
of  his  cousins  Gailleton.  The  income  was  his 
during  his  lifetime  only,  but  there  was  the  house, 
which  he  hoped  to  sell,  and  the  farm  and  cot- 
tage in  which  he  meant  to  settle  the  children, 
with  Romain  and  Sylvanire.  He  was  now  writing 
in  the  room  of  his  martyred  wife,  its  windows  open- 
ing out  upon  the  huge  tower  of  the  chiteau. 
Maurice  would  continue  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Amboise  his  studies  for  Navale.  Poor  Borda 
pupil !  he  was  a  victim  of  his  vocation.  Aftef 
telling  the  news  in  a  postscript,  timidly,  Lx)rie* 
Dufresne  added : 
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^  You  have  found  your  child  again.  I  think  that  in 
lb  great  happiness  that  has  come  to  you,  if  there  had 
een  a  little  for  me,  you  would  have  written  me.    But 

wish  you  to  know  and  to  tell  her  that  my  heart  is 
nchangedy  and  that  my  little  ones  are  still  motherless." 

This,  with  its  tender  ingenuousness  and  foreign 
xpressions,  is  the  letter  that  Mme.  Ebsen  sent  in 
eply: 

''  Lorie,  my  friend,  she  is  my  child,  and  yet  not  my 
lild.  Gentle  and  submissive,  she  is  ready  to  do  any- 
ling  I  wish,  but  cold,  absent,  as  if  something  within  her 
sre  broken.  It  is  her  heart,  you  see,  that  has  stopped 
oving.  Sometimes  I  take  her  in  my  arms,  and  hold 
jr  close  to  my  body  to  warm  her.  I  cry  to  her:  'But, 
y  darling,  I  have  ho  one  but  you.  .  .  .  What  is 
e,  if  we  no  longer  love  each  other?*  She  does  not 
ply,  or  else  she  tells  me  that  we  must  love  each  other  in 
od,  and  that  the  salvation  of  our  souls  should  be  our 
dy  concern.  She  takes  no  interest  in  anything  else, 
id  when  she  is  at  home  spends  all  her  time  in  prayer 
id  edifying  reading. 

''  The  first  few  days,  she  went  out  to  see  all  our  friends, 

id  showed  herself  everywhere.     Now,  however,  she  no 

nger  goes  out,  and  does  not  even  speak  of  resuming  her 

ssons.     I  do  not  know  what  she  intends  to  do,  but 

eanwhile  I  work  for  us  both.    Oh  !  just  as  long  as  she 

ishes,  tnon  Dieu ;  for  since  she  returned,  I  feel  as  if  I 

;re  twenty.    Concerning  yourself,  I  am  sorry  that  I 

ive  no  more  encouraging  news  to  tell  you.      When 

received  your  letter,  I  went  down  to  get  Fanny,  whom 

e  had  not  yet  seen.     I  hoped  that  when  she  saw  the 

;ar  child,  with  her  pretty  little  ways,  and  her  silky  hair 

at  she  used  to  like  to  arrange,  her  heart  would  be 

20 
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touched.  Ah!  well,  I  was  nustaken.  £lUoe  received 
her  as  if  she  had  been  a  slraoger,  with  one  of  tboie 
icy  kisaet  that  she  gives  me ;  4be  talked  of  nothing  bat 
God  and  the  necessity  of  the  Ck)(spel  to  the  poor  little 
creature,  who  vaa  trembling  with  fear  aod  cUngiDg  to  my 
skirts. 

**  And  yet,  I  have  not  given  up  all  hope  of  curing  my 
daughter  of  this  frightful  malady  of  no  longer  being  aUe 
to  love ;  it  is  a  work  of  time  and  tenderness.  But  hst 
night ---<- 1  was  weeping  silently  in  my  bed^  &>r  indeed  it  is 
most  grievous  to  lose  one's  child  while  she  is  still  livii^^ 
I  thought  I  beard  a  moan  in  the  next  room.  I  rose,  and 
ran  in  to  Lina,  who  was  lying  in  the  darkness^  but  sot 
asleep.    I  cried : 

«  « What  is  the  matter*  my  darUng? ' 

"'Why,  nothing,  nothing  at  all  —  *  she  replied;  bat 
when  I  kissed  her,  I  felt  her  cheeks  wet  with  <;old  teon 

"  Ah  1  my  friend,  is  there  anything  more  piteous  tbao 
this  mother  and  this  daughter  silently  weeping,  with  oo 
word  of  confidence,  and  the  darkness  between  them? 
Nevertheless  she  has  wept  I  Perhaps  her  heart  is  again 
coming  to  life.  And  if  she  gives  me  back  her  love,  she 
will  give  it  also  to  you  and  your  children." 


It  was  the  fifteenth  of  July,  about  three  weeks 
after  filine's  return  to  her  mother.  Mme.  Ebsen, 
who  had  been  to  say  good-bye  to  the  last  one  of 
her  pupils  who  yet  remained  in  Paris,  had  gone  a 
short  distance  out  of  her  way  to  inquire  after 
Magnabos'  health. 

**  Bad,  very  bad  ..."  rattled  the  funeral  orator 
from  the  depths  of  his  arm-chair.  He  had  lost  his 
voice,  and  turning  with  difficulty  to  bi3  wife,  whose 
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silent  tears  were  moistening  the  blue  robe  of  Saint 
Rigobert,  he  articulated : 

**  Above  all,  I  beg  that  there  shall  be  no  address 
at  my  grav^.  ...  I  do  not  wish  it.  .  .  ,  There 
is  no  one  who  knows  how  to  deliver  it." 

llien,  becoming  excited  ov^  the  national  ftte 
of  Ae  previous  evening : 

''  Hey !  You  saw  it»  of  course,  Madame  Ebsen? 
Wasn't  it  fine!  Didn't  they  ^plaud?  How 
pleased  the  people  were  1 " 

^Yes.  I  heard  the  applamse  frongi  a  distance, 
hut  saw  nothing  of  it  Lina  did  not  care  to 
go  out." 

Magnabos  was  greatly  incensed : 

"  Did  not  care  to  go  out?  But  this  was  our 
special  fite^  Xhtfite  of  the  children,  ^hefite  of  the 
people,  the  end  of  superstitions  and  immunities. 
Des  lampions!  Des  lampions  I  ^  In  the  naa>e  of 
thunder !  " 

"  My  dear-^my  dear,"  cried  poor  Mme.  Magna* 
bos,  fearing  he  would  bring  on  a  hemorrhage  fropi 
his  remaining  lung.  And  her  entreating  eyes 
n[)ade  Mme.  Ebsen  leave  at  once.  She  returned 
home  through  streets  where  the  decorations  were 
still  hanging,  the  flags,  emblems,  and  garlands  of 
leaves  all  dripping  with  rain  that  had  (sullen  in  the 
night. 

Was  it  the  sight  of  this  dying  man,  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  brave  wife,  and  perhaps,  also,  the 

1  Des  lantpiims!  A  cry  that  expresses  the  impatience  of  a 
crowd,  emphasized  by  stamping  the  feet.  There  is  no  exact 
equivalent  for  the  expression  in  £ngUsh.<— TlUNSi^TQt* 
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melancholy  that  follows  the  day  succeeding  ^ji\t\ 
Whatever  the  cause,  Mme.  Ebsen  experienced  a 
sudden  feeling  of  uneasiness ;  her  limbs  were  ener- 
vated by  the  oppression  of  the  sultry  air.  The 
Luxembourg,  through  which  she  passed,  seemed 
vast  and  sinister,  with  the  bare  scaffoldings  still 
standing,  and  tall  green  poles  splintered  and 
blackened,  from  which  hung  tri-colored  candle- 
ends,  in  small  oil-cups.  Big  lanterns  of  orange 
paper  rolled  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
charred  trees,  where  the  dust  from  a  neighboring 
public-house  ball  was  still  floating.  She  hastened 
on,  anxious  to  escape  from  this  dismal  street 
scene,  and  to  be  at  home  to  embrace  her  child. 

"  Lina !     Lina !  " 

The  door  of  [^line's  room  was  locked,  and  it 
was  not  until  she  had  tapped  twice  that  it  was 
opened.  There  stood  the  young  girl,  dressed, 
ready  to  go  out,  looking  whiter  than  ever  in  the 
broad  black  ribbon  tied  under  her  chin  to  hold 
her  hat  on.  Near  her,  on  a  chair,  were  her 
valise  and  a  few  small  articles  of  travel,  all  ready 
for  departure. 

"  inline  !     What  does  this  mean?  " 

"  God  calls  me,  mother  ...  I  am  going  to 
him." 

Oh !  this  time  the  mother  had  no  cry  to  utter, 
no  tear  to  shed.  She  understood  the  infamous 
farce,  that,  as  an  answer  to  the  accusations  of  old 
Aussandon,  the  young  girl  had  been  allowed  to 
return  for  a  time  to  her  home,  in  order  to  show 
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3ierself  among  her  friends  and  to  prove  that  she 
ipiras  free,  and  not  shut  up  and  coerced.  Having 
produced  this  impression,  even  at  the  risk  of  killing 
b'er  mother,  she  must  go  I 

After  all  she  had  endured,  it  was  too  much. 

"Very  well!  then  go  ,  «  •  I  no  longer  have  a 
child.  .  .  ." 

She  said  the  words  in  a  lifeless  voice,  terrible  to 
hear.  After  this  the  two  woman  remained  stand- 
ing, without  a  word,  without  even  a  glance,  waiting 
for  the  carriage  that  Lina  had  ordered. 

It  was  an  age,  it  was  a  flash,  as  impossible  to 
measure  as  the  moment  when  one  dies. 

"  Farewell,  mother  ...  I  will  write  to  you  .  . ." 
said  £line. 

The  mother  replied  only : 

"  Farewell." 

Mechanically  their  cheeks  touched,  in  a  kiss  as 
cold  and  icy  as  the  marble  floor  of  a  temple.  But 
in  this  brief  contact  the  flesh  was  moved  and  cried 
out,  and  the  mother  heard  from  the  depths  of 
Eline's  heart,  as  if  it  were  all  that  remained  of  her 
child,  a  stifled  sob. 

"  Stay  then !  '*  she  begged,  with  arms  out- 
stretched. 

But  filine,  terrified  and  in  a  hollow  voice, 
exclaimed : 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  for  your  salvation  and  mine.  .  .  . 
I  can  save  you  only  by  tearing  myself  away." 

Mme.  Ebsen,  standing  rooted  to  the  spot,  hears 
the  light  footstep  descending  the  stairs. 

And  without  the  daughter's  turning  to  look  out 
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